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PBEfACE. 


The  Princes  of  Farma^  who  are  descend- 
ed from  the  most  illustrious  family  in  Eu- 
rope, ever  since  their  accession  to  thM 
Diitchy,  have  formed  a  number  of  establish- 
ments for  the  impTorement  of  those  hnn^ 
ehed  of  knowledge  that  have  an  immediate 
tendency  to  promote  the  happiness  of  so- 
dety.  From  a  conviction  that  history  is 
one  of  the  best  schools  for  informing  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  making  them 
titily  virtuous,  they  have  neglected  nothing 

^ick  could  facilitate  that  study,  and  direcC 

■  •  ■  •  • 

it  in  such  a  manner  as  promised  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  Public ;  particularly  by  mak« 
ing  it  part  of  ithe  edincation  of  die  y ouiig 
nobility, 
vol*.  I.  a 
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I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  employ- 
ed on  this  important  subject ;  and  the  plan 
which  was  published  in  1768,  by  order  of 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Infant  Don  Ferdi- 
nand, Duke  of  Parnm,  will  give  a  sufficient 
idea  of  the  method  I  pursued  ;  to  which  I 
shall  only  add  a  few  observations  upon  the 
contents  of  the  first  volumes* 

Some  celebrated  moderns  have  too  vio- 
lently cried  down  Ancient  History  ;  and, 
yrere  we  to  hearken  to  them,,  it  ought  not 
pnly  to  be  banished  from  the  schools,  but 
excluded  from  the  closets  of  people  of 
fashion,  as  being  equally  fabulous  and  use^ 
less,  and  engrossing  too  much  of  that  time 
which  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  more  im- 
portant studies. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  we  should 
^  not  give  it  the  preference  to  subjects  in 
which  we  are  more  deeply  interested,  as  was 
formerly  the  ca^e  ;  nor,  with  pedantic  dul- 
ness^  heap  up  trifling  niceties,.  whUe  em- 
ployed in  the  education  of  a  gentleman.  It 
should  not  be  rendered  absurd  by  the  ad- 
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mission  of  senseless  fables,  nor  tiresome  by 
fruitless  inquiries ;  in  a  word,  we  should 
not  give  an  appearance  of  importance  to 
things  which  are  only  an  oppressive  load  to 
the  memory* 

But  Ancient  History,  when  reduced  to 
proper  limits,  will  not  only  prove  a  strong 
incentive  to  curiosity,  but  a  source  from 
whence  the  most  valuable  information,  and 
even  the  principles  of  the  most  important 
knowledge,  may  be  obtained  without  much 
trouble.  Considering  it  in  this  light,  I  havd 
done  my  endeavour  to  select  the  substance; 
in  a  work  that  is  both  short  and  distinct^ 
which  contains  and  explains  the  truths  that 
principally  merit  our  attention. 

The  Discourse  upon  Universal  History  by 
the  great  Bossuet,  which  is  one  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  presents 
us,  in  his  eloquent  and  concise  manner, 
only  with  a  chronological  series  of  events, 
stript  entirely  of  circumstances ;  so  that,  to 
be  able  to  read  it  to  advantage,  it  is  neces-* 

sary  to  be  already  acquainted  with  history. 

a2 
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The  last  part  of  that  Discourse,  where  the 
illustrious  prelate  treats  of  customs,  govern- 
ments, &c  is  full  of  the  most  sublime  re- 
flections, which  deserve  the  greatest  atten** 
lion,  but  cannot  be  understood,  without  a 
competent  share  of  historical  knowledge. 
Bossuet.  has  executed  his  plan  like  a  man 
of  genius,  and,  if  I  h»ve  presumed  »me. 
times  to  deviate  from  his  opinions,  it  is  be* 
cause  several  points  which  were  not  so  well 
known  in  his  tim^  have  since  been  clear- 
ed up  by  the  learned.  Fartiieulaily  M.  Go<« 
giiet,  in  his  Origin  of  Laws  and  Govemmentz^ 
SfC.  has  given  us  more  just  ideas  of  the  an^ 
dents. 

The  faults  commonly  ascribed  to  Mr 
Rollin  are,  that  he  is  too  diffuse  and  inac- 
curate ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  aI-» 
k>w,  that  his  memory  and  his  writings  merit 
the  greatest  reject  In  following  a  very 
different  route  from  him,  may  I  be  found 
to  have  copied  those  virtuous  sentiments  by 
which  his  pen  was  always  guided ! 

If  some  scrupulous  readears  ithink  proper 
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to  blame  me  for  having  insisted  more  than 
he  has  done  on  the  excesses  of  credulity 
and  superstition,  I  have  but  two  words  to 
say  in  reply.  Credulity  is  the  parent  of 
error,  and  superstition  is  the  enemy  of  that 
Divine  religion  which  the  Christians  have 
received  as  a  rule  for  their  conduct  in  life^ 
and  as  a  pledge  of  their  future  happiness. 
I  have  divided  my  work  methodically, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  each 
chapter  the  subject  of  one  lesson  for  youth 
The  marginal  notes  are  a  kind  of  analysis, 
which  will  be  of  use  to  assist  the  memory. 
The  Table  of  Ancient  Geography,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume,  contains  no- 
thing but  what  I  think  necessary  ;  and  the 
Chronological  Table  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth,  ascertains  the  periods  of  the  most  re- 
markable events. 
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INTROmiCTION. 


An  immense  field  presents  itself  to  our  view.  Th»  iin. 
We  are  to  examine  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  ^^^^hSS!^^ 
extent  of  the  world.  A  knowledge  of  the  *»  ^oaakad. 
hmnan  race  is  the  object  of  our  inquiries; 
and  surely  there  can  be  no  subject  so  aeserv- 
ing  the  curiosity  of  man.  He  may,  with  emi- 
nent advantage,  contemplate  the  phenomena 
of  heaven,  the  productions  of  the  earth,  all 
the  riches,  all  the  beauties  of  nature,  that 
magnificent  spectacle  which  displays  the  wis-) 
dom  and  greatness  of  the  Creator;  but  the' 
origin,  the  progress,  the  decline  of  nations  and 
empires ;  the  wonderful  effects  produced  by  the 
workin?  of  the  passions,  and  the  force  of  ge- 
nius ;  the  surprising  variety  of  laws,  manners, 
customs,  and  opinions ;  the  events  which  have 
so  freauently  cnanged  the  fac^  of  the  world ;  in 
a  wora,  the  objects  which  are  displayed  in  his- 
tory have  a  much  more  inthnate  connexion 
witn  his  own  concerns.  While  he  remains 
without  a  knowledge  of  them,  he  is  like  a 
stranger  in  his  native  land ;  he  must  be  i^o- 
rant  of  human  nature,  and  of  course  deficient 
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in  that  understanding  which  is  necessary  to 
make  him  hold»  a  respectable  rank  amcxig  his 
fellow-creatures.  *  History/  says  Cicero,  *  is 
the  hght  of  truth,  the  directress  of  life;*  an 
encomium  which  displays  all  its  advantages. 
Its  cfleeti  Is  there  a  single  error  or  hurtful  prejudice, 
i^^tamu  from  which  it  cannot  preserve  us,  by  the  pic- 
"*•  tures  it  draws  of  the  follies  and  illusions  by 
which  men  have  been  led  astray  ?  Is  there  a 
vice  whose  deformity  and  unhappy  consequen- 
ces it  does  not  represent  by  numberless  ex- 
amples ?  Or  is  there  a  virtue  of  which  it  does 
not  inspire  the  love,  by  rendering  sacred  the 
names  of  the  virtuous  ?  Is  there  a  situation  in 
life,  for  which  it  does  not  afford  some  excellent 
instructions  ?  Or  is  there  a  condition,  from  the 
throne  of  the  king  to  the  closet  of  the  philoso- 
pher, which  may  not  profit,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  knowledge  it  communicates  ? 
Tvrorukt  But  wc  should  be  lost  in  the  immensity  of 
•lady  oT it.  this  career,  if  we  were  to  run  on  at  random, 
without  some  established  principles.  Our  stu- 
dies ought  to  be  guided  by  two  important  rules : 
The  first,  to  seek  the  truth  in  every  thin^;  and 
the  second,  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  use- 
fill;  otherwise  history  itself  would  become  a 
source  of  error,  and  what  it  contains  truly  va- 
luable would  be  lost  in  a  mass  of  trifles. 

Although  every  historian  professes  to  write 
nothing  but  the  truth,  the  most  part  of  our  an- 
cient histories  are  filled  with  fables ;  and  these 
ficticMis  sometimes  appear  again  from  the  pens 
of  modem  writers.  IT  an  author  of  established 
reputation  has  written  falsehoods,  it  is  thought 
a  reason  suflicient  for  oUiers  to  repeat  them 
with  a  blind  confidence ;  ms  authority  imposes 
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upon  them,  and  they  are  more  pleased  with  be« 
lieving  than  examining.  Thus,  all  the  imposi^ 
tions  contrived  or  brought  into  credit  by  in- 
terest, vanity,  superstition,  ignorance,  spirit  of 
party,  or  popular  prejudice,  are  so  incorporated 
with  the  truth,  that  they  descend  together  firom 
age  to  age.  Do  we  not  daily  meet  with  con- 
tradictory jrelations  of  the  same  facts ;  with  de- 
scriptions totally  different  of  the  same  person  ; 
with  the  most  palpable  untruths  circulating 
in  conversation,  and  finding  admittance  into 
books  ?  From  thence  we  may  judge  of  the  in- 
numerable errors  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  from  antiquity*  Revelation  alone  is  es- 
sentially true ;  every  thing  else  has  often  been 
mixed  with  falsehood. 

If  we  had  no  historians  but  men  of  soimd  "nietoira 
judgment,  clear  understanding,  and  sincerity,  wattiSL 
we  needed  only  to  collect  the  prmcipal  strokes  of  j^  uSSt. 
their  writings,  to  give  a  faitnful  picture  of  the 
nations  and  events  which  they  have  described; 
but  unfortimately  some  have  endeavoured  to 
please  by  the  wonderful,  others  to  flatter  theur 
countrymen  by  chimeras:  one  set  has  con- 
firmed those  superstitions  by  which  they  found 
themselves  gainers,  and  another  been  solicitous 
to  gratify  either  national  or  personal  hatred : 
Some  have  been  weakly  credulous,  and  with 
great  sincerity  repeated  all  the  traditions  which 
nave  been  handea  down  to  them;  while  others, 
who  were  deeper  politicians,  have  uncandidly 
concealed,  in  clouas  of  darkness,  those  truths 
which  were  opposite  to  their  own  interests,  or 
the  interests  ot  their  party.  Thmfere 

The  greatest  part  have  wanted  proper  assist-  e^SI^^STiSd 
ance,  and  many  have  been  seen  without  either    Hk«- 
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truth  or  rectitude ;  we  should  therefore  be  al- 
ways upon  our  guard,  and  constantly  guided  by 
the  rules  of  criticism  and  reason,  botn  to  pre- 
vent our  falling  into  mistakes,  and  to  distin- 
guish among  the  fsibles  and  prejudices  of  an- 
tiquity, whatever  is  truly  deserving  of  a  place 
in  history.  Fictions  may  find  admission,  but 
only  as  monuments  of  the  weakness  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  as  proofs  of  the  necessity  of 
examining  every  subject  upon  which  the  s^  of 
divine  truth  is  not  impressed. 

Soeptidnn  With  rcgaxd  to  historical  facts,  scepticism  is 
jcJ^^M  i^ot  less  unreasonable  than  blind  credulity.  Be- 

2^^  cause  there  are  a  great  number  of  fictions,  are 
we  therefore  not  to  admit  of  any  thing  as  cer- 
tain ?  Is  it  sufficient  to  reject  a  hct  because 
it  is  improbable  ?  Ought  not  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  witnesses  to  be  of  weight  in  con- 
firming the  evidence  ?  Can  inteUi^nt  and  dis- 
interested cotemporaries  be  deceived,  or  de- 
ceive the  world  m  their  account  of  public  e- 
vents  ?  In  a  word,  does  not  experience  show 
us  that  we  fall  eaually  into  error,  by  believing 
nothing,  and  by  oelieving  every  thing  ?  What 
Herodotus  has  transmitted  to  us  of  tke  Egyp- 
tian annals,  is  partly  fabulous,  and  hence,  it 
seems,  we  should  equally  distrust  what  he  has 
related  of  the  Egyptian  monuments ;  but  the 
pyramids,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  still 
continue  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of  the 
historian.  The  priests  of  the  country  misled 
him  by  their  chimerical  traditions ;  but  what 
he  saw  he  has  truly  described.  Without  at- 
tempting to  discuss  such  an  inexhaustible  sub- 
ject, I  snail  only  add,  that  we  may  obtain  ex- 
cellent instruction,  even  by  reasoning  on  the 
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probability  of  fiEicts,  where  the  certainty  is  not 
established.  How  much  are  they  still  superior 
to  the  fictions  of  romance  ? 

According  to  the  rule  which  we  ha^ve  laid  Toktrt 
down,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  confine  our  in-  nm^ba 
quiries  to  what  is  usefid,  as  it  is  important  to  J^^ 
seek  the  truth.  Let  the  learned  who  have  a 
taste  for  such  studies  give  themselves  up  to 
minute  inquiries ;  let  them  dive  into  the  depths 
of  erudition,  and  examine  every  historical  de- 
tail. Perhaps  few  solid  advantages  can  be  de- 
rived from  their  researches ;  but  they  are  mas- 
ters of  their  own  time ;  and  their  labours  en> 
title  them  to  respect,  when  the  result  is  an 
increase  of  knowledge  to  the  literary  world. 
The  learned  men  of  former  ages,  whose  works 
are  neglected  at  present,  have,  been  of  great 
use  to  the  public,  by  cultivating  those  barren 
wastes,  where  now  are  reaped  most  valuable 
harvests.  The  learned  modems,  who  are  more 
addicted  to  critical  examination,  have  procur- 
ed for  us  more  solid  acquisitions.  We  have 
only  to  extract  every  possible  advantage  from 
their  labours,  and  to  employ  for  our  own  wants, 
what  others  have  been  at  pains  to  procure  as 
food  for  vain  curiosity. 

The  memory  is  generally  too  weak  to  support   To  km 
the  load  of  a  very  extensive  erudition ;  the  nu-  ^^JjSil " 
man  genius  too  umited  to  be  able  to  perceive  ^^  ^^^ 
distinctly  a  vast  multitude  of  objects  when  con-  ntuned. 
founded  together ;  besides,  the  duties  which  we 
owe  to  the  state  or  to  society,  leave  to  very  few 
people  sufficient  time  to  trace  history  through 
its  tedious  windings.     To  ^rasp  at  more  than 
we  can  possibly  retain,  is  tne  way  to  know  no- 
thing, or,  what  is  almost  the  same  thing,  to 
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know  imperfectly.  Yet  though  we  were  capa- 
ble of  retaining  all  that  we  read,  were  it  not 
better  to  learn  to  think  ?  We  very  rarely  see  a 
correct  judgment  the  companion  of  an  extraor- 
dinary memory.  Whoever  wishes  to  be  useful- 
ly instructed,  must  forbid  himself  the  know*- 
ledge  of  a  number  of  things,  and  if  he  is  wise, 
it  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  afiliction, 
CriticHm^  I  do  not  understand  the  plan  of  study  propo- 
^  ^^  *  ®^  ^y  ^he  learned  Langlet  Dufresnoy ,  at  the 
ofitiidyiiig.  beginning  of  his  Oironological  Tables.  He  pre- 
scribes the  reading  all  the  original  authors  (a 
very  good  rule  when  it  can  be  followed) :  He 
then  calculates  the  tim^  which  this  study  re- 
q^uires,  and  with  wonderful  economy.  He  as- 
signs, for  example,  twelve  days  for  Herodotus ; 
ten  for  Thucydides;  six  for  Xenophon;  twenty 
for  Livy,  with  the  Supplements ;  ten  for  Poly- 
bius  ;  as  many  for  Tacitus,  &c.  We  should  be 
apt  to  imagine  that  these  historians  were  to  be 
read  like  agreeable  romances ;  and,  after  having 
glanced  them  over  leaf  by  leaf  from  beginning 
to  end,  the  reader  should  be  able  to  retain, 
comprehend,  and  digest  them.  But,  besides 
that^  every  man  is  not  capable  of  reading  the 
originals,  without  a  miraculous  capacity  and 

Senetration ;  what  will  such  a  rapid  perusal  pro- 
uce,  but  an  useless  heap  of  words  and  confused 
ideas,  which  must  smother  good  sense,  instead 
of  procuring  instruction?    A  simple  knowledge 
of  the  world  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  that 
pedantic  learning,  which,  instead  of  fruit,  is  on- 
ly productive  orbrambles. 
oiMi^      If  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  capable  of 
■^  oor "  Mcendinp  to  the  fountain-head,  and  studying 
•••^^  the  originals,  we  ought  nevertheless  to  prefer 
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what  is  useful,  to  those  objects  which  are  only 
matter  for  learned  disquisition..  What  must 
they  do,  who  have  neither  the  means  nor  time 
for  applying  to  studies  of  such  immense  extent? 
It  is  in  such  situations  that  we  should  confine 
ourselves  to  what  is  necessary.  Then  the  know^ 
ledge  of  men,  and  what  is  principally  interest- 
ing to  human  nature ;  the  springs  of  the  pgSr 
sions  and  the  sports  of  fortune ;  tne  virtues  and 
vices  of  nations,  and  of  remarl^ble  characters 
in  the  world ;  the  influence  of  laws  and  cus* 
toms ;  the  nature  pf  governments ;  the  princi-- 
pies  and  views  of  state  policy ;  the  causes  pf 
the  grandeur  and  decline  of  states ;  the  revolu-. 
tions  which  have  been  effected  by  time,  arms, 
or  moral  causes ;  events  followed  by  great  con-s 
sequences ;  the  monuments  of  folly,  as  well  as 
of  genius  and  prudence ;  are  subjects  with  whiel^ 
every  one  ought  tp  be  acquainted,  since  no^ 
thing*  can  be  sp  useful  in  forming  the  heart  and 
mind,  and  improving  the  talents  and  the  social 
virtues.  In  studying  history,  every  individual 
will  endeavour  to  find  those  instructions  which 
relate  particularly  to  his  own  condition;  but  a^ 
bove  all  things  we  should  consider  that  we  are 
men  and  citizens ;  and  if  we  make  ourselves 
perfect  in  these  primary  qualifications,  the  o- 
thers  will  not  remain  unimproved, 

By  confining  ourselves  tp  the  principles  with  Uncertiinty 
which  we  set  put,  and  adhering  pnly  tp  what  is  chro^Lgu, 
true  and  useful,  we  shall  not  lose  time  by  follow-  *^  7«*«p* 
ing  crowds  of  learned  writers,  whp  have  wasted 
their  lives  in  the  darkness  of  ancient  chronolor 
gy.     The  design  of  showing,  where  different 
nistorians  agree,  and  of  reconciling  ancient  pro-r 
fiwe  history  with  the  Holy  $criptuf^s,  has  given 
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birth  to  more  thaa  threescore  and  ten  different 
systems,  a  number  sufficient  to  prove  their  want 
of  solidity ;  for  if  it  were  possible  to  disentangle 
the  chaos,  what  could  so  much  learning  and 
such  calculations  produce,  but  contradictory 
Diftrenee  sYStems?  The  difference  which  is  fouud  between 
^'SZua^  ™e  Hebrew  text  of  the  Sacred  Writing  fmd  the 
«j^  Vulgate;  the  Samaritan  and  the  version  of  the 
°^"^^  Septuagint,  afford  a  foundation  for  suppositioiis 
and  conjectures.    Usher,  a  celebrated  EngUsh- 
man,  in  conformity  to  the  Hebrew,  fixes  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  or  the  birth  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  in  the  year  of  the  world  4004.    The 
greatest  part  of  the  partisans  of  the  Samaritan, 
and,  amon^  the  rest,  the  authors  of  the  English 
Universal  History,  place  this  epocha  in  the  year 
4305*    The  common  copies  of  the  Septuagint 
fix  it  in  the  year  5270;  and  Father  Pezron,  en- 
larging the  calculation  of  the  Septua^nt,  brings 
it  to  the  year  5873.    Thus  between  me  Septua- 
eint  of  f'ezron  fmd  the  Hebrew  of  Usher,  the 
aifference  is  1869  years.     The  chronologists 
who  have  been  the  fondest  of  their  systems, 
succeeded  much  worse  in  proving  the  soUdi^ 
of  their  own,  than  in  destroying^  uose  of  their 
adversaries.    They  have  all  an  infinite  number 
of  objections  to  answer.    Even  the  great  New* 
ton,  who  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  and  who  les- 
sens the  duration  of  the  world,  already  so  short, 
can  scarcely  do  more  than  increase  our  doubts. 
»jjA**«»      The  greater  the  number  of  hypotheses  which 
fttMn«mi%  are  formed  from  particular  passages  in  Scrip- 
pot  S^  ihe^^"^»  *h^  more  our  doubts  will  be  multiplied. 
kmeL   Providence  designed  revelation  to  make  men 
holy,  not  learned.    Let  us  adore  its  oracles  and 
mysteries,  but  let  us  not  attempt  to  explain 
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what  is  inexplicable.  Liet  us  be  afraid  of  run- 
ning into  absurdities,  like  the  learned  Father 
Petau,  who,  being  restricted  by  the  limits  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  peopling  the  earth  ac- 
cording to  the  flights  of  his  too  fertile  imagi- 
nation, gives  a  hundred  and  fifty  times  more 
inhabitants  to  the  world  in  less  than  three  cen- 
turies after  the  deluge,  than  are  supposed  to  be 
in  it  at  present.  • 

Profane  history  agrees  with  the  Bible  in  prov-  iiie  wwM 
ing  almost  a  total  destruction,  and  renewal  of  JSitoL 
the  human  race.     Almost  all  of  them  represent  "^  ^**^ 
the  different  nations  at  first  savage,  gradually  •&  lunonM- 
acquiring  the  most  necessary  arts,  and  arriving 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  after  a  long 
period  of  barbarism.     There  are  even  visible 
marks  of  the  infancy  of  those  who  pretend  to 
the.greatest  antiquity,  which  are  sufficient  to 
satisfy  a  reasonable  curiosity.     But  when  did 
the  world  begin  ?     When  was  the  earth  depo- 
pulated by  the  deluge  ?     When,  and  how,  were 
new  nations  formed  ?     In  vain  shall  we  attempt 
to  know  these  things,  since  no  monument  ei- 
ther sacred  or  profane  has  fixed  these  periods 
with  precision. 

The  illustrious  Bossuet,  after  the  example  of  SS^'i 
his  predecessors,  rives  a  date  to  the  creation  of    ^j^|^ 
the  world,  and  afmces  periods,  taken  principally      •p****^ 
from  the  Scriptures,  lor  all  the  events  of  an- 
cient history,  such  as  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
the  calling  of  Abraham,  Moses,  or  the  written 
.  law,  &c.     He  overleaps  at  one  bound  the  im- 
mense difficulties  we  have  been  speaking  of ; 
and,  following  the  Hebrew  chronology  with 
Usher,  he  supposes  that  every  thing  naturally 

— »— »— ^——i ^— i^— ^^^— »  — ^      — ^— ^— »^^^^— ^— ^— ^^j— »^ 

•  Peuvii,  Doct  Temp.  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 
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arranges  itself  in  that  narrow  compass.     But 
however  respectable   the   authority   of   these 
ffreat  men  may  be,  their  chronological  system 
IS  not  the  less  oifficult  to  support ;  were  it  even 
probable,  it  could  never  be  any  thing  but  a 
system;  and  where  is  the  need  of  a  system? 
In  every  subject,  but  more  particularly  in  his- 
tory, we  should  readily  confess  oiu*  ignorance, 
ratner  than  give  things  as  true  which  are  at 
least  doubtful. 
If  it  is  pro-      Besides,  the  mixture  of  sacred  history  with 
^J^^  profane  is  perhaps  as  absurd  as  that  of  theo^ 
▼ig^ro^logy  with  philosophy.     Every  thing  is  super- 
^*^'    natural  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  natural ; 
there,  faith  is  required ;  here,  reason :    Reli- 

fion  should  be  studied  in  the  Bible  with  hum- 
le  docility ;  history,  with  a  free  and  bold  cri- 
ticism. By  confounding  two  studies  so  dissi- 
milar, we  should  be  a&aid  of  corrupting  the 
simplicity  of  the  faith,  and  changing  history 
into  frivolous  conjecture. 
Flan  of  diis  To  avoid  this  double  mistake,  we  sliall  nei- 
^  ther  affix  a  date  to  the  creation,  nor  to  the  de^ 
luge ;  we  shall  not  mention  the  Jews  but  where 
they  come  into  our  general  plan;  and  we  shall 
briefly  display,  without  chronological  order,  or 
confoimding  the  different  subjects,  whatever  is 
most  worthy  of  attention  in  the  transactions  of 
ancient  nations,  to  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and 
Homans,  whose  history  leads  us  to  that  of  the 
modems,  in  which  wc  are  more  particularly  in-, 
terested. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE  ANCIENTS. 

The  g^atest  part  of  our  ancient  traditions  Men  wen 
speak  of  those  times,  when  men  were  dispersed 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  wandering  in  woods, 
beset  with  wants  and  dangers,  solely  employed 
in  procuring  subsistence,  or  in  watching  for 
their  preservation,  and  reduced  almost  to  a 
level  with  the  instinct  of  brutes ;  guided  only 
by  the  impulse  of  nature,  and  ignorant  of  ail 
rules,  laws,  subordination,  arts,  or  any  per- 
manent bond  of  society.  Many  countries  still 
show  vestiges  of  that  savage  state,  so  humi* 
Hating  to  mankind. 

Nevertheless,  man  is  naturally  sociable,  and  Tiworigiiior 
an  inborn  sentiment  attracts  him  to  the  indivi- 
duals of  his  kind.     Affection  for  a  female  and 
children,  disposes  him  to  form  more  extended 
connexions.    Reciprocal  assistance  and  necessi- 
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ties  unite  a  number  of  these  savages  on  different 
spots,  sometimes  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  at  others  to  procure 
necessary  nourishment.  The  more  they  be- 
come sensible  of  the  advantages  of  such  union, 
they  grow  more  solicitous  to  make  it  binding. 
Some  tacit  conventions  form  their  first  engage- 
ments, and  a  few  rude  customs  supply  the  want 
of  a  regular  police.  It  is,  for  some  time,  only 
a  sketch  of  society,  which  does  not  root  up  bar- 
barism, nor  introduce  a  love  of  virtue  ;  every 
thing  relates  to,  and  is  limited  by,  the  calls  of 
nature.     If  hunger  urges  the  eatmg  of  human 

Andinpo.  flesh,  and  custom  gives  a  relish  for  it,  perhaps 
'^^  men  will,  without  scruple,  become  cannibals. 
The  history  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
furnishes  more  than  one  example  of  this  horrid 
outrage  against  nature.  To  what  excesses  will 
not  man  reconcile  himself,  when  he  is  hurried 
on  by  circumstances,  and  without  any  curb  to 
restrain  him ! 
MkdoM        To  transform  separate  hordes  into  nations,  to 

^  erect  them  into  empires,  in  one  word  to  civilize 


•rt|,  and  men,  it  is  necessary  that  several  arts  be  succes- 
^^^^""^  sively  invented,  and  agricultiure,  which  is  the 
true  source  of  civilization,  be  gradually  intro- 
duced. It  is  necessary,  before  the  fiery  passion 
of  love  be  checked,  and  marriage  be  firmly 
established,  to  have  an  idea  and  the  practice  of 
some  form  of  government ;  languaTO  should  be 
understood  to  a  certain  degree ;  and  knowledge 
multiplied;  and  men  should  have  emerged 
from  that  state  of  barbarism  in  which  almost 
all  America  is  plimged  at  this  day.  Wliat  an 
immense  space  must  have  intervened  between 
that  time  and  the  invention  of  writing,  or  the 
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ait  of  preserving  the  remembrance  of  facts, 
and  even  of  thoughts !  This  is  miquestion- 
ably  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  genius  cul- 
tivated by  the  other  arts.  Hence  the  first  au-  writbg 
thors  of  profane  history  could  not  have  floiu-ish-  ^^^ 
ed  till  a  long  time  after  the  formation  of  states ; 
they  could  nave  no  materials  but  vague  and 
confused  oral  traditions;  and  therefore  they 
have  handed  down  to  us  nothing  but  a  series  of 
fables  upon  the  antiquities  of  their  country. 

These  fables  collected,  and  undoubtedly  much  The  OnAM 
amplified  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  greater  ^^Ji^ 
friends  of  the  marvellous  than  of  truth,  have 
quite  disfigured  ancient  history.  Let  us  lay 
hold  of  the  few  valuable  truths  which  are  wrap- 
ped up  in  them,  and,  renouncing  all  useless  dis- 
cussions, begin  with  the  Egyptians,  not  be- 
cause they  are  the  most  ancient  people,  but  be- 
cause they  afford  matter  of  mucn  valuable  in- 
struction. 


OF    THE 


EGYPTIANS. 


CHAP.  I. 

AKCECNT  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT. 

Adfnti^  £gypt,  which  is  situated  between  the  twenty- 
•^•'Sr*^  fourth  and  thirty-third  deg^e  of  north  lati- 
^'WT*-  tude,  is  one  of  the  countries  of  the  world  the 
most  favoured  by  nature ;  the  sky  is  serene, 
the  soil  fertile,  the  plants  and  fruits  agreeable 
and  salutary :  but  a  wonderful  deg^e  of  indus- 
try would  have  been  necessary  to  render  it  ha- 
bitable for  a  considerable  number  of  people. 
Thft  Nifc.  The  overflowing  of  the  Nile  procures  every  ad- 
vantage, and  supplies  the  want  of  rain,  which 
never  falls  in  that  country.  That  river  has  its 
source  in  a  mountain  in  Abyssinia,  from  whence 
it  does  not  arrive  in  Egypt  till  after  it  has  been 
precipitated  over  seven  cataracts,  with  a  noise 
which  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  number  of 
leagues.  It  begins  to  swell  in  the  month  of 
May ;  and,  by  a  gradual  increase,  which  is  al- 
most imperceptible  at  first,  it  arrives  at  a  suffi- 
cient height  to  overflow  the  country,  and  re- 
mains in  that  state  from  the  month  of  June  till 
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October.  The  Ancients,  who  were-  ignorant  ^^JJ^J^ 
of  the  causes  of  the  inundation,  have  assigned  ororflowing 
some  fabulous  reasons,  which  will  always  be  ^Kikj 
the  case  when  people  substitute  conjectures 
instead  of  facts.  At  present,  we  know  that  it 
rains  in  Ethiopia  five  months  of  the  year,  from 
April  to  September,  which  is  the  secret  of  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  precious  mud 
which  it  deposites,  produces  the  amazing  fertili-- 
ty  of  Egypt.  Thus,  lands  which  are  naturally 
dry  and  sandy,  become  the  best  soil  in  the 
world.  They  need  only  sow  without  almost 
any  culture,  to  reap,  in  a  very  short  time,  all 
the  natural  productions.  Egypt,  during  the 
svunmer,  appears  like  a  sea,  witn  cities,  viUageSy 
and  thickets,  scattered  over  it,  and  affording  a 
most  wonderful  and  singular  prospect  >  in  tne 
winter  it  becomes  a  gladsome  plain,  covered 
with  flocks,  herds,  and  husbandmen,  where 
orange,  citron,  and  other  fragrant  trees  are 
seen,  whose  flowers  delight  the  eye,  and  per- 
fame  the  surrounding  air.  Modem  travellers 
give  nearly  the  same  description  with  the  an- 
cients. 

This  beautiful  country,  which  was  one  of  the  J^^^^ 
first  inhabited  by  man  in  a  civilized  state,  is  na-    of  the 
turally  the  land  of  fable.     The  ancient  Egyp-  ^fer^i"- 
tian  cnronologists  trace  back  innumerable  ages. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Theban  priests,  accormng 
to  the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  was  informed 
upon  the  spot,  only  gave  eleven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  jforty  years  duration  to  their  mo- 
narchy, while  others  were  scarce  content  with  a 
hundred  thousand  years.    From  their  first  king 
to  Sethon,  they  reckoned  precisely  341  genera- 
tions, 341   kings,  341   pontiffs,  a  calculation 
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which  appears  sufficiently  absurd,  only  by  the 
repetition  of  the  same  number.  Manetho, 
TTie  dyin».  the  Egyptian  priest,  who  wrote  about  three 
Ma^o^re-  huudred  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  whose 
j«cte^  authority  appeared  respectable  even  in  the  eyes 
"^STved  bj^  of  the  historian  Josephus,  relates  that  Egypt 
****'*^  was  at  first  governed  by  gods  and  demi-^ocb. 
Vulcan,  who  was  the  first  according  to  his  ac- 
count, reigned  nine  thousand  years.  To  these 
chimerical  divinities,  he  adds  a  series  of  thirty- 
one  dynasties,  giving  the  names  of  all  the  prin- 
ces wnom  he  supposes  to  have  reigned  over  £- 
gjrpt,  in  succession,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
five  thousand  years.  Petau  and  some  other 
learned  men  reject  these  dynasties  as  fabulous, 
while  Marsham  and  Pezron  receive  them  as 
well  founded.  They  conjecture,  that,  instead 
of  being  successive,  they  were  collateral ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  reigned  at  the  same  time,  a^d 
they  have  displayed  all  their  learning  in  endea* 
vouring  to  reconcile  them  with  Scripture  chro- 
nology. But  can  annals  filled  only  with  names, 
and  almost  totally  void  of  facts,  deserve  such 
profound  application  ?  The  learned,  like  geo- 
metricians, frequently  endeavour  to  signalize 
themselves  by  wonderful  combinations,  which 
in  the  end  produce  nothing  but  surprise ;  the 
last,  however,  show  the  truth  of  their  calcula- 
tions, while  the  first  can  scarce  render  their  con- 
jectures probable,  when  they  plunge  themselves 

•nt^ity  *^*^  ^^®  abyss  of  ages.  I%ypt  was  become  a 
^^i^ypt  kingdom  in  Abraham's  time,  and  the  Jews  did 
■bS^IS^fnot  even  make  a  body  sufficient  to  be  called  a 
nation.  This  proof  of  antiquity  is  the  more 
striking,  as  the  Vulgate  makes  only  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  years,  between  the  calUng 
of  Abraham  and  the  deluge. 
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Let  US  pass  bjr  the  fables  of  Isis,  Osiris,  Ty-  hk,  Onrk, 
phon,  Hermes  (likewise  called  Mercury,  Thotn,  li/driSd 
and  Trismegistus),  to  whom  the  Egprptians  were  ^^^ 
indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  almost  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  whose  books,  according 
to  Manetho,  amounted  to  more  than  thirty-six 
thousand  five  hundred.  *    It  will  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  Osiris,  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, polished  the  nation,  which  was  at  that  tmie 
savage;  that  Isis,  his  wife  and  sister,  shared 
with  him  in  his  divine  honours ;  diat  that  jgod 
having  undertaken  to  civilize  the  other  nations 
by  the  chajcm^  of  eloquence^jpoetry  and  music, 
was  killed  by  his  brother  Typhon,  at  his  re- 
turn from  his  glorious  expedition ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  principal  deities  were  men  to  whom  ^ 
divine  honours  were  paid,  for  some  eminent 
services  which  they  rendered  to  mankind. 

From  the  time  of  Menes  first  king  of  Egypt   intervii 
(whom  serious  authors  suppose  to  nave  been  ^^T 
the  son  of  Cham,  and  grandson  of  Noah),  to    M«iei. 
that  of  the  celebrated  Sesostris,  we  find  an  im- 
mense interval,  in  which  are  placed  the  shep- 
herd kings  of  Arabia,  that  made  the  conquest 
of  Egypt.    Besides,  in  this  space  of  time,  there 
is  nothing  to  attract  the  attention,  except  the 

Salace  or  tomb  of  Osymandias,  and  the  lake 
loeris.  The  most  ancient  library  in  the  world  Omun. 
was  in  the  palace  of  Osymandias,  and  had  this  ^^jj^^ 
inscription  written  upon  it,  Phj/sic  of  the  Soul; 
a  true  and  sublime  inscription,  if  applied  only 
to  good  books,  bad  books  being  ratner  a  poi- 
son than  a  medicine.    The  lake  which  was  dug 


«  The  leumed  beliere  that  there  were  se? enl  Henneses,  as  there  were 
feveral  ZoroeatciB,  in  Periia. 
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by  order  of  Moeris,  in  the  midst  of  which  two 
pyramids  were  erected,  received  the  waters  of 
the  Nile,  either  to  obviate  the  inconvenience 
of  too  great  an  inundation,  or  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  overflowing  of  the  river ; 
for  it  was  necessary  that  the  Nile  should  rise 
at  least  fifteen  cubits,  to  prevent  a  scarcity. 
If  we  were  to  believe  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  are  copied  by  Bossuet,  this  lake 
was  three  thousand  six  hundred  furlong^,  or  a 
hundred  and  eighty  leagues  in  circumference, 
and  three  hundred  feet  deep ;  a  most  incredi^ 
ble  exaggeration !  Pomponius  Mela,  one  of 
the  best  geographers  of  antiquity,  reduces  the 
circumference  of  the  lakeMoeris  to  twenty  thou* 
»  sand  paces ;  and  the  accounts  of  modem  travel, 
krs  make  it  only  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues.  * 
Thus  we  see  into  what  mistakes  the  Ancients 
lead  us^  when  we  receive  their  testimony  with- 
out examination. 
•^  What  is  related  of  Sesostris  deserves  as  lit- 
tle credit.  The  father  of  that  conqueror,  be- 
ing informed  of  the  fate  of  his  son  by  an  ora- 
cle, gave  him  such  an  education  as  was  best 
calculated  to  make  him  a  hero.  All  the  child^ 
)ren  who  were  bom  on  the  same  day  with  Se- 
sostris, were  bred  up  to  use  violent  exercises, 
and  to  endure  military  fatigues.  He  was  scarce- 
ly mounted  on  the  throne  after  his  father's 
death,  when  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  the 
World.  His  young  companions,  to  the  number 
of  seventeen  nundred,  f  were  appointed  officers 


of  Sctottiis. 


H^mt 


f  The  author  of  The  Origin  of  ZotPt,  fc.  piOTca,  by  a  judidouft  cmU 
Cttfttkm,  llMM  if  tiM  mimbOT  b  j^  oocofdliig  to  DiodMw,  Umvihoiikl 
IwirtlMtnGOmiUiomofiiiliabittMtiinEfTpC  'Dm9inMAiomdAmAf 
S7  miUioni. 
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in  his  armjr,  which  consisted  of  six  hundred 
thousand  loot,  twenty-four  thousand  horse, 
and  twenty-seven  thousand  war-chariots.  A 
numerous  fleet  covered  the  sea,  although  the 
Egyptians,  from  superstition,  abhorred  ^ling. 
Sesostris  first  subaued  Ethiopia,  then  passed 
into  Asia,  penetrating  farther  into  the  Indies 
than  had  been  done  by  Bacchus  or  Hercules. 
He  attacked  Scythia,  Colchis,  and  Thrace ;  and 
being  obliged  to  return,  though  without  hav- 
ing derivea  any  advantage  from  his  victories, 
he  found  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him  by 
his  brother  Danaus  or  Armais.  Having  dis- 
persed it,  he  employed  his  whole  attention  to 
the  making  his  people  happy,  after  having  car- 
ried destruction,  and  all  the  horrors  of  war, 
to  so  great  a  distance.  Magnificent  temples, 
innumerable  canals,  immense  causeways,  upon 
which  towns  were  built,  but  more  paiticularly 
the  institution  of  good  laws,  are  the  monu- 
ments of  his  profound  wisdom.  It  is  Ukewise 
remarked,  that  he  learnt  politics  and  the  art  of 
governing  from  Mercury. 

Nevertneless,  we  are  told,  at  the  same  time,  '^H^ 
that  when  he  went  to  the  temple,  his  chariot  "^^*™^ 
was  drawn  by  vanquished  princes,  on  purpose 
to  display  nis  grandeur ;  but  it  could  only 
serve  as  a  proof  of  his  egregious  barbarity.  It 
is  said,  that,  to  spare  his  own  people,  he  em- 
ployed none  but  foreigners  and  captives  in  the 
execution  of  his  works ;  and  he  might  thereby 
be  entitled  to  our  praise,  if  humanity  did  not 
reproach  him  with  sacrificing  such  multitudes 
to  his  iniquitous  ambition. 

As   the   slightest  resemblance    is    sufficient    Trifling 
sometimes  for  the  learned  to  erect  systems,  "*2ESr* 

■g  o  Setoitrii. 
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Father  Toumemin,  and  Rollin  after  liim,  judge 
that  Sesostris  is  probably  that  King  of  Egypt 
who  first  oppressed  the  people  of  Israel.  What 
probability  is  there  that  such  a  fierce  and  for- 
midable conqueror  could  say  of  the  Israelites, 
ihey  are  more  and  mightier  than  we?  *  All  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  depended  on  is,  that  the  £« 
gyptians  had  a  kin^  ot  the  name  of  Sesostris  ; 
that  that  prince  did  some  remarkable  things^ 
and  was  a  conqueror  and  legislator;  but  as  to 
his  conquests,  and  other  circumstances  of  his 
life,  we  Know  scarce  any  thing  but  contradicto- 
ry fables.  From  his  time  the  kingdom  went 
continually  to  decay,  which  is  the  common  con- 
sequence of  acquiring  too  extensive  dominion. 
The  continuation  of  the  Egyptian  history, 
iiieEgyp.  such  as  wc  havc  it  from  Herodotus,  who  re- 
^todSSr  ceived  his  information  from  the  priests  of  that 
country*  is  equally  fabulous ;  but  that  darkness 
was  a  little  dispersed  in  the  reign  of  Psamme- 
ticus,  about  six  hundred  and  seventy  years  be- 
fore Jesus  Christ.  That  prince  opened  his 
ports  to  foreigners,  and  his  people  carried  on 
commerce  with  the  Greeks;  yet  even  in  this 
period  Herodotus  mentions  a  very  singular  ab- 
surdity. He  assures  us,  that  Psammeticus,  be- 
ing desirous  to  know  what  nation  in  the  world 
was  of  greatest  antiquity,  thought  proper  to 
have  two  children  so  brought  up  that  they 
could  never  hear  a  single  word  spoken.  At 
two  years  old,  they  both  at  once  cried  out  tec- 
c(W,  which  in  the  Phrygian  language  signifies 
bread,  and  from  that  time  the  Egyptians  yield- 
ed the  claim  of  higher  antiquity  to  the  Phry- 
gians; a  very  extraordinary  experiment,  says 

•  Eiodvi,  cli.  L  ▼.  9^ 
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Rollin,  if  haweoer  the  fact  deserves  to  be  credited. 
It  was  well  that  the  French  author  did  not  ad- 
opt the  fable  of  Herodotus,  which  he  relates 
with  all  its  circumstances.  Goropius  Becanus, 
one  of  the  learned,  has  gone  still  farther,  and 
from  the  same  story  brings  a  proof  that  the  high 
Dutch  is  the  mother-language,  because  becker 
in  that  language  signifies  a  baker. 

Nechos,  the  son  of  Psammeticus,  undertook  Undertak- 
to  dig  a  canal  of  communication  between  the  ^^LJ^^ 
river  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  This  great  pro- 
ject was  ascribed  to  Sesostris,  but  tne  execu- 
tion must  have  proved  fatal,  if  it  is  true,  as 
some  authors  allege,  that  the  level  of  the  Red 
Sea  is  higher  than  the  coimtry  of  Egypt ;  how- 
ever, Nechos  is  said  to  have  renounced  the 
scheme  after  having  lost  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand  men  in  the  attempt.  During  his 
reign,  and  by  his  orders,  some  Phoenician  na- 
vigators sailed  round  the  coasts  of  Africa. 

His  son  Apries  was  dethroned  by  Amasis,  Amasb 
whose  reign  was  greatly  celebrated,  because  he  ^h^^tm 
favoured  commerce,  and  induced  the  Greeks  to  ^'^cSri?" 
come  into  his  kingdom.  He  was  visited  by  So- 
lon ;  and  Pythagoras  got  himself  initiated  about 
that  time  in  the  E^ptian  mysteries.  Although 
Amasis  was  established  on  nis  throne,  he  ob- 
served that  the  obscurity  of  his  birth  exposed 
him  to  a  de^ee  of  contempt ;  and  the  method 
which  he  tned  to  dispel  thjs  prejudice,  is  very 
remarkable.  He  caused  a  statye  of  the  Divi- 
nity to  be  formed  out  of  a  gold  cistern,  in 
which  not  only  he,  but  his  guests,  used  to  have 
their  feet  washed,  and  it  very  soon  became  the 
object  of  the  people's  worship  and  adoration. 
Having  asseoiDled  the  Egyptians  some  time 
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after,  he  told  them  that  the  God  whom  they 
worshipped  had  been  formerly  destined  to  the 
meanest  uses ;  he  therefore  concluded  that  they 
ought  to  respect  him  as  their  king,  whatever 
was  his  origm.  Undoubtedly  the  prudence  of 
his  government  contributed  much  more  to  fix 
the  veneration  of  the  people. 
Brvntmb.  "^^  rcigu  of  Psammcticus,  son  of  Amasis, 
£7^  the  is  the  period  when  that  famous  monarchy  was 
'^  subdued.     Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  the  son 

of  Cyrus,  reduced  it,  as  we  shall  have  occasicm 
to  mention  in  another  place,  about  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  God  Apis  was  killed,  the  temples  re- 
duced to  ashes,  and  the  priests  scourged  with 
ignominy.  £gypt  continued  enslaved  or  tri- 
butary to  the  Persians,  till  Alexander  overthrew 
the  throne  of  Cyrus :  It  then  was  formed  into 
a  new  monarchy,  which  will  be  mentioned  in 
its  proper  place. 

Let  us  proceed  to  subjects  more  worthy  of 
attention.  The  government,  laws,  religion, 
customs,  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Effyp- 
tians,  deserve  our  regard.  Let  us  examine  mem 
like  men  who  search  for  fundamental  truths,  ra* 
ther  than  for  events* 
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OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  IJLWS  OF  THE 

EGYPTIANS. 

\t  HEN  men  in  a  savage  stale  first  united  and  9«^  ^ 
formed  themselves  into  societies ;  wh^i  expe^  ^mSiu 
rience  convinced  them  that,  by  subinitting  to 
laws,  they  could  acquire  strengtn,  and  with  less 
liberty  enjoy  more  nappiness  ;  they  then  chose 
a  chief,  whose  power  was  limited  by  certain  sti^ 
pulations.  Monarchy  was  the  kind  of  govern^ 
ment  to  be  found  among  all  the  ancient  nations. 
Simplicity  made  it  suitable  to  the  customs  and 
wants  of  early  times,  and  it  seems  to  have  had 
its  source  from  paternal  authority.  Several  fa- 
milies forming  one  society,  were  governed  like 
a  single  family ;  and  the  duty  of  a  king  was  to 
defend  and  guide  his  subjects  as  a  father  would 
his  children.  It  then  became  necessary  that 
some  individual  should  command,  and  they 
submitted  to  kings. 

But  royalty  at  first  was  only  the  shadow  of  pngnwof 
what  it  necessarily  must  be  after  a  time.  The  "•«»««*»> 
more  the  people  became  polished,  the  more  they 
were  in  general  pliant  and  obedient.  On  the 
one  hand,  strength  and  poUtical  skill ;  on  the 
other,  the  common  good  and  general  consent  of 
the  people,  gradually  increased  the  royal  power. 
That  wnich  was  sometimes  usurpation  at  first, 
became  just,  by  procuring  the  sanction  of  the 
laws  ana  general  approbation.  Mankind  never 
willingly  bear  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  but  they 
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easily  accustom  themselves  to  serve  as  a  mas- 
ter, the  man  whom  they  look  upon  as  a  protec- 
Crown  he.  tor.  The  crown,  which,  being  the  gift  of  the 
^^^'  people,  was  at  first  elective,  could  not  fail  in 
time  to  become  commonly  hereditary,  because 
public  tranquillity  requires  an  order  of  succes- 
sion. Thus,  the  valuable  right  of  governing  a 
whole  people,  is  inherited  like  that  of  paternal 
propertj,  and,  although  attended  with  some  in- 
conveniencies,  yet  oueht  to  be  submitted  to, 
that  greater  evils  may  be  avoided. 
Thft  King  Thus  the  monarchy  was  established  in  Egypt 
&T»frab.  fro™  time  immemorial,  where  it  was  subject  to 
jertedto  the  laws,  which  controlled  even  the  most  mi- 
nute actions  of  the  prince.  His  court,  accord- 
ing to  their  system,  could  not  be  composed  but 
of  people  of  the  most  acknowledged  merit,  which 
was  an  excellent  means  of  banishing  vice  and 
flattery,  if  it  could  have  continued  practicable. 
The  provisions  for  his  table,  and  even  the  em- 
ployment of  his  time,  were  regulated  with  a 
most  rigid  prudence.  The  people  had  too  great 
a  respect  for  him  to  reproach  him  for  any  im- 
propriety of  conduct;  out  he  was  acquainted 
with  his  faults  indirectly.  Every  morning, 
when  he  came  to  the  temple,  the  chief  priest 

Sronounced  a  discourse  upon  the  royal  virtues, 
escribing,  in  the  most  lively  colours,  the  ex- 
cesses into  which  surprise  or  ignorance  might 
hurry  a  prince,  supposing  him  incapable  of  fal- 
ling into  them  of  his  own  accord,  and  loading 
with  imprecations  whoever  misled  him  by  im- 
proper advice.  When  the  sacrifice  was  at  an 
end,  they  continued  to  instruct  him,  by  reading 
the  most  excellent  maxims,  and  such  pieces  of 
history  as  were  best  calculatc»d  to  inspire  him 
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with  a  love  of  virtue.  Religion,  which  was  held 
in  the  hig^hest  reverence  in  Egypt,  could  make 
this  practice  of  the  greatest  elect ;  and  subdu- 
ing the  haughty  hearts  of  sovereigns  to  a  pro- 
per sense  of  their  duty,  is  the  most  honourable 
triumph  for  religion.  It  is  here  evident,  that, 
at  this  time,  the  priests  governed  almost  every 
thing  in  the  kingdom. 

The  custom  ot  judging  the  kings,  as  well  as   Ciutomor 
the  meanest  of  the  people,  after  their  death,  was  ^SSTevST 
boasted  of  as  an  excellent  institution.     Every  t^^^king* 
one  had  a  right  to  appear  as  an  accuser,  and 
the  people,  were  the  judges;  if  the  proofs  a- 
gamst  the  dead  person  appeared  decisive,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  rights  of  mterment.     By 
this  means,  the  sovereigns  found  that  they  were 
acountable  to  their  subjects  for  their  actions; 
and  the  idea  of  being  exposed  to  such  a  trial, 
ou^ht  to  make  them  respect  men,  and  regard 
their  own  duty;  even  if  we  were  to  suppose 
^which  I  very  much  doubt)  that  the  people 
aurst  attempt  to  tarnish  the  memory  of  a  wicked 

Srince,  if  it  was  the  interest  of  his  successor  to 
efend  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  impression  which  was    Pitjndiw 
made  by  the  dread  of  leaving  a  character  of  ih»ci»tom 
dishonour  behmd  them,  this  salutary  custom     **^ 
derived  its  principal  utility,  perhaps,  from  a 
trifling  and  absurd  opinion.    It  is  said,  that  the 
Egyptians  believed  that  the  soul  remained  at- 
tached to  the  body  until  its  putrefaction ;  they 
looked  upon  interment  as  essential  to  their  fu- 
ture happiness;  and  they  hoped,  by  the  help  of 
embalming,  they  would  survive  their  bodies  in 
their  tombs,  for  a  number  of  ages.     The  world 
is  often  governed  by  prejudices,  and  it  would 
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be  well  if  they  were  directed  to  the  good  of 
the  pubUc.  Thus  the  persuasion  that  future 
happiness  or  misery  could  depend  upon  the 
living,  became  one  of  the  mainsprings  of  poli- 
tical government  united  to  their  system  ol.  re- 
Ugion. 
dSri^td  Historians  have  attributed  to  Sesostris  the 
into(fe|Mrt.  division  of  Egypt  into  thirty-six  rwmts  or  de-' 
""■^  partments,  whicn  he  trusted  to  those  men  who 
were  the  most  worthy  of  governing.  Nothing 
is  more  necessary  for  a  great  kingdon,  where 
the  eye  of  the  prince  requires  the  assistance  of 
so  many  otliers.  The  lands  were  divided  be« 
tween  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  soldiery. 
Such  a  division  proclauns  despotism  and  super- 
stition, rather  tnan  an  equitable  government. 
It  was  undoubtedly  very  proper  that  the  defen- 
ders of  the  country  should  be  personally  inte- 
rested in  its  preservation,  because  the  holding  of 
possessions  was  a  motive  to  inspire  them  with 
courage ;  but  so  extensive  a  property  could  not 
fail  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  efteminacy.  The  E- 
gyptians  were  a  cowardly  people,  almost  idways 
enslaved.  Mercenaries,  subject  to  proper  dis- 
cipline, would  have  been  of  more  value  to  the 
state,  than  tliese  soldiers,  who  were  bom  rather 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life,  than  to  endure 
the  fatigues  of  war. 
^^g^  As  to  the  priests,  their  immense  possessions 
were  looked  upon  with  the  more  reverence,  as 
they  pretended  that  they  held  them  of  Isis  her- 
self.  The  third  of  the  lands,  joined  to  the  re- 
spect which  a  regard  for  religion  inspired  for 
tiiem,  with  an  exemption  from  all  imposts  and 
public  burdens,  rendered  them  so  powerful, 
that  tlie  authority  of  the  priesthood  could  not 
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be  counterbalanced  by  the  civil  power;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  look  upon  the  public  institu- 
tions, but  Bs  the  work  of  their  iiands.  They 
governed  the  kings  and  the  people  ;  they  were 
at  the  head  of  the  council ;  the  principal  dig- 
nities, the  administration  of  justice,  the  archives 
and  annals ;  in  one  word,  the  laws  and  opinions 
were  in  some  degree  in  their  possession.  I 
leave  it  then  to  be  judged,  whether  their  tradi- 
lions,  collected  by  tlie  Greeks,  deserve  much  to 
be  credited. 

Some  historians  tell  us,  that  the  lands  of  the  Contndiiv 
military  were  not  subject  to  taxation,  any  more  taw*. 
than  the  lands  held  by  the  priests.  Upon  whom 
then  did  the  taxes  fall,  or  were  there  no  taxes? 
On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Se- 
sostris  divided  the  lands,  and  imposed  a  tax  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  possessed  by  every 
individual.  It  would  only  be  loss  of  tune,  to 
endeavour  to  clear  up  such  contradictions,  which 
are  so  common  in  ancient  history. 

The  Egyptians  knew  that  the  happiness  of  a  Mknner  of 
weU  regulated  state,  depended  above  all  things  ^^^^ 
upon  the  faithful  admimstration  of  justice,  witn- 
out  which,  if  crimes  went  unpunished,  the  com- 
mon ruin  could  not  fail  to  ensue.  Their  grand 
tribunal  was  composed  of  thirty  judges,  selected 
from  the  three  capitals,  Heliopolis,  Memphis, 
and  Thebes ;  Egypt  being  ^vided  into  three 
parts.  The  prince,  when  he  installed  the  judges, 
made  them  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  not 
obey  him  if  he  commanded  them  to  pronoxmce 
an  unjust  sentence.  He  provided  for  their  sup- 
port, and  no  speck  of  selfishness  could  stam 
so  noble  a  profession.  Lest  the  power  and  arts 
of  eloquence  should  prevail  over  equity,  thejjr 
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business  was  carried  on  by  writing ;  and  even 
the  manner  in  which  they  pronounced  their  de- 
crees  was  accompanied  with  something  solemn 
and  holy ;  the  president  touching  with  a  figure 
of  truth  the  person  whose  right  was  acknow- 
ledged, it  was  never  doubted  that  truth  had 
dictated  the  sentence.  Such  is  the  picture  drawn 
by  historians,  which,  if  it  is  not  after  nature, 
is  at  least  apparently  after  the  common  rules 
and  principles.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
manners  of  this  people,  some  douDts  of  the 
propriety  of  the  encomiums  which  have  been 
lavished  upon  those  magistrates  may  arise. 
The  magistracy,  and  even  the  priesthocnl,  were 
always  tmctured  with  the  prevailing  opinions 
of  the  people. 
Lmnof  Of  all  the  benefits  of  society,  the  laws  are 
**5^  unquestionably  the  greatest,  as  being  the  source 
of  the  rest.  At  a  time  when  scarce  any  other 
nation  was  acquainted  with  civil  government, 
the  laws  were  arrived  at  great  perfection  in 
Egypt.  Menes  had  the  honour  of  oeing  suppo- 
sed to  be  the  institutor  of  marriage.  A  brother 
and  sister  could  be  married,  because  Osiris  and 
Isis  had  set  the  example  ;  and  thus  superstition 
rendered  sacred  what  sound  morals  should  pro^ 
scribe.  Polygamy  was  permitted,  except  to  the 
priests ;  yet  it  appears  certain,  notwithstanding 
the  universal  practice  in  eastern  countries,  that 
it  is  neither  conformable  to  the  intentions  of  na- 
ture, nor  the  interests  of  society ;  for  the  num- 
ber of  females  is  nearly  equal  to  the  males,  and 
the  education  of  children  requires  that  the  fiu 
ther  and  mother  should  be  closely  united.  They 
punished  adultery  severely,  as  a  crime  most  in- 
jurious to  society  in  its  efiects,  since  it  strikes  at 
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the  very  foundation  of  civil  order.  The  man 
who  was  guilty  was  punished  with  a  thousand 
lashes,  and  the  woman  had  her  nose  cut  off. 
Soldiers  who  were  guilty  of  cowardice  were  pu- 
nished only  with  some  marks  of  infamy,  as 
shame  ougnt  to  be  more  terrible  than  death  to 
a  military  man.  The  false  accuser  was  subject 
to  the  punishment  which  the  accused  Wjas  ex- 
posed to  have  suffered  if  he  had  been  found 
guilty.  They  who  were  guilty  of  forgery,  or 
counterfeiting  money,  had  their  hands  cut  off. 
The  security  of  men's  U  ves  bein^  the  first  object 
of  legislation,  homicide  was  punished  with  death, 
even  when  committed  upon  a  slave.  Whoever 
could  have  saved  the  life  of  a  man  attacked  by 
murderers,  and  did  not  do  it,  was  equally  con- 
demned to  suffer  death.  If  they  could  not  pre- 
vent the  murder,  they  were  to  give  information 
of  theguilty  person  under  pain  of  being  scourg- 
ed. Tne  town  next  to  the  place  where  the 
dead  body  was  found,  was  obliged  to  bury  it, 
and  be  at  the  expense  of  a  costly  funeral,  wnich 
was  an  additional  motive  for  watching  the  safe- 
ty of  the  people.  A  father  who  murdered  his 
own  chila,  was  only  condemned  to  hold  the 
dead  body  for  three  days  and  nights  grasped  in 
his  arms,  in  the  middle  of  the  guard  who  sur- 
rounded him ;  judging  imdoubtedly  that  the 
Eower  of  natiure  and  the  disgrace  must  prove 
is  severest  executioner.  Women  with  child, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  were  not 
executed  until  they  were  deliverea,  and  the  Edaentum 
laws  ordained  that  all  the  children  were  to  be  c^^ 
preserved  and  educated.  We  shall  see  some  na- 
tions, without  any  scruple,  exceedingly  inhu- 
man in  this  respect,  either  from  the  difficulty 
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of  procuring  sustenance,  or  from  some  other 
motive. 

Laws  con-  Evcrv  Individual  was  looked  upon  as  belongr- 
debten.  mg  to  tlic  statc  J  and  thereiore  the  property,  and 
not  the  person  of  the  debtor,  was  to  be  answer- 
able for  nis  debts ;  so  that  they  were  unacquaint- 
ed with  those  violences  which  occasioned  so 
much  trouble  in  ancient  Rome.  Asychis  found 
an  effectual  method  of  securing  fidelity  in  com- 
merce by  ordering  the  debtor  to  pledge  the  em- 
balmed body  of  his  father  with  his  creditor, 
and  if  he  died  without  redeeming  it,  he  was  to 
be  deprived  of  the  right  of  interment.  This 
was  bmding  down  the  Egyptians  by  the  strong- 
est tie,  since  opinion  had  absolute  power  over 
them, 
i^w?  One  of  the  best  laws  is  that  of  Amasis,  by 

*^\iid    which  every  individual  was  obliged  annually  to 


nisoonduct.  declare  his  profession,  and  by  what  means  he 
subsisted,  to  the  governor  of  the  province ; 
and  every  one  was  exposed  to  suffer  death  who 
could  not  give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  or 
show  that  he  lived  by  honest  means.  This 
punishment  was  undoubtedly  very  severe,  since 
there  was  no  other  could  be  inflicted  for  the 
most  enormous  crimes ;  but  the  intention  of 
the  law  was  excellent.  It  imposed  the  neces- 
sity of  being  useful ;  banished  idleness,  fraud, 
and  other  plagues  of  society  ;  and  made  every 
citizen  accountable  to  the  state  for  his  actions. 
Solon  made  it  a  law  at  Athens.  Is  it  then  im- 
possible, in  these  days,  to  reduce  a  set  of 
wretches  whose  idleness  makes  them  danger- 
ous members  of  the  community,  to  an  honest 
employment,  without  punishing  them  with  death, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  natiu*e  r  might  not  some 
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real  advantage  be  derived  to  the  public  from 
their  chastisement  ? 

The  ancient  law  which  established  different  ^^J^ 
ranks  among  the  citizens,  entirely  distinct  from  ] 
one  another,  and  which  obliged  the  children  to 
follow  the  professions  of  their  fathers,  certain- 
ly does  not  deserve  all  the  encomiums  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  it.     *  They  execut- 

*  ed  better,  *  says  Bossuet,  *  that  which  they  had 

*  always  seen  oone,  and  which  was  their  sole 

*  employment  during  their  infancy. '    They  ex- 
ecuted better,  to  be  siire,  if  they  had  the  re- 
quisite talents,  and  followed  good  models.    Do 
we  find  at  present  that  the  best  handicrafts- 
men, or  the  more  renowned  artists,  are  those 
who  had  a  workshop  for  their  cradle  ?     What 
shall  I  say  of  those  professions  where  study, 
reflection  and  genius  are  more  indispensably 
necessary?     A  similar  law  in  Europe  would 
have  perpetuated  a  grievance  ;  for,  as  was  the 
case  in  Egypt,  it  would  have  placed  an  invin- 
cible obstruction  in  the  way  oi  every  attempt 
to  arrive  at  perfection,  and  would  have  chain- 
ed down  the  greatest  part  of  those  geniuses 
who  have  enlightened  and  done  honour  to  hu- 
man nature,  in  the  dust,  or  at  least  in  obscuri- 
ty.    True  policy  will  never  attempt  to  restrain 
emulation;  it  encourages  the  necessary  arts, 
but  more  particularly  agriculture,  suflSciently 
to  leave  no  room  to  be  apprehensive  of  their 
being  neglected  ;  it  estimates  the  different  abi^ 
lities  of  men,  and  assigns  to  each  his  proper 
rank ;  but,  far  from  raising  up  a  hateful  ais- 
tinction  between  the  different  classes  of  citi- 
zens, it  endeavours  to  unite  them  into  one  bo- 
dy ;  and  the  rather,  because  if  any  one  class 
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was  to  increase  too  much,  it  would  prove  &tal 
to  those  of  fewer  numbers.     The  confounding 
of  ranks  is  a  necessary  evil  in  great  monarchies, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  lawgivers  to  guard  against 
the  principal  inconveniences.      According   to 
some  writers,  every  profession  was  honoured  in 
Egypt ;  but  that  is  another  mistake ;  for  they 
detested  that  of  a  shepherd,  though  their  flocks 
were  numerous,  and  the  pastoral  life  had  so 
many  charms  for  men  in  the  early  ages. 
Lev fcvoor-     We  may  observe  many  other  errors  in  the  le- 
*"*  ^    ^slation  of  that  celebrated  nation.     Diodorus 
liculus  tells  us,  that  the  thieves  had  a  chief 
with  whom  all  their  stolen  goods  were  deposit- 
ed, and  that  by  appl^^ing  to  him,  and  specify- 
ing the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  rob- 
bery, people  were  sure  of  recovering  what  they 
lost,  only  by  paying  a  quarter  of  the  value; 
and  this  custom  was  passed  into  a  law :  so  that 
we  see  theft  in  som^  degree  authorized  and  re- 
warded.     The  testimony  of  Diodorus  is  to  be 
suspected  on  many  occasions ;  but  will  the  ad- 
mirers  of  Egyptian  wisdom   reject  his  testi- 
mony ?  Let  us  acknowledge  that  both  the  good 
and  the  bad  are  equally  to  be  doubted  in  many 
essential  points. 

We  come  now  to  examine  abuses  of  a  more 
extraordinar}^  kind,  those  of  superstition. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 


OP  THE  RELIGION  AND  MANNERS  OF  THE 

EGYPTIANS. 

If  we  look  upon  religion  only  as  one  of  the  ntaiM». 
stron^st  links  of  society,  and  one  of  the  most   i2&^ 
affecting  motives  to  attach  us  to  our  duty,  it  is 
entitled  to  our  highest  regard,  abstracted  firom 
the  love  and  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  Supreme 
Bein^ ;  but,  unhappily,  superstition  degrades 
and  debases  it,  ana,  by  abusing  the  greatest 
(possible  good,  produces  the  greatest  calami- 
ties.    If  we  were  to  attempt  to  cure  mankind 
of  a  contagious  distemper  with  which  almost 
the  whole  race  are  afflicted,  history  affords  num-  * 
berless  examples,  which  cannot  be  too  much  in- 
sisted on« 

The  Deity  manifests  himself  in  his  works.  If  Sg«|JA» 
we  but  contemplate  the  structure  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  org^anization  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
order  and  harmony  of  its  immense  spheres,  we 
cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  om- 
nipotent and  sole  creator.  Yet  religion,  which 
at  first  was  pure  and  simple,  has  been  every 
where  stifled  under  a  heap  of  monstrous  ex- 
travagances. The  human  mind,  instead  of 
humbling  itself  before  an  infinite  Being,  places 
some  rioiculous  phantoms  in  the  room  of  the 
Almighty,  whose  greatness  is  beyond  its  powers 
to  conceive  ;  and  imposture,  fear,  and  idle'  fan- 
cy, realize  and  multiply  those  phantoms  inces- 
santly.   Sometimes  even  absuraity,  under  the 

VOL.  I.  c 
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awful  name  of  reli^on,  subdues  superior  un- 
derstandings, and  levels  them  with  the  servile 
minds  of  the  i^orant  vulvar.     In  proportion 
as  men  set  up  ndiculous  deities,  that  are  more 
mischievous  than  beneficent,  they  impose  some 
barbarous  senseless  duties  upon  themselves,  ei- 
ther with  a  view  of  pleasing,  or  averting  the 
anger  of  those  wretched  objects  of  their  adora* 
tioo.    Thus  superstition,  under  a  thousand  dif« 
ferent  shapes,  becomes  the  reproach  and  scourge 
of  the  human  race. 
Noiwidi.       S<xne  men  of  superior  understanding  in  £- 
"p^^*^  gypt  preserved  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Beio^^ 
"g^lJ^*  to  whom  they  gave  different  names,  and  whose 
J^»|yj^  attributes  were  represented  by  them  under  dif- 
i^jpT  ferent  symbols,    l^lutarch  mentions  the  follow- 
ing  inscription  on  an  Egyptian  temple :  /  am 
aUAat  has  been^  iSy  and  ever  shall  he  ;  no  mortal 
has  ever  raised  up  the  veil  mth  which  I  am  cover^ 
ed.    And  the  following  still  subsists :  To  ikee^ 
mohOy  being  one^  art  all  things  ^  the  Goddess  Isis.  * 
Tliey  that  were  initiated  m  the  religious  mys- 
teries of  Egypt,  were  taught  to  believe  in  the 
unity  of  God ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that 
fitmi  thence  the  soiseless  pagan  £ables  wete 
derived,  which  contaminated  the  divine  wor- 
ship with  disgraceful  follies,  and  superstitioD 
plunged  them  into  the  extremes  of^madnesa 
and  stupidity. 
^m^       They  probably  began  by  worshiping  the  stars;. 
^^^*   but  more  particularly  th^  son  and  moon,  which 
wexe  known  to  them  by  the  names  of  Osiris 
and  Isis.    This  is  the  most  natural  origin  of 
idolatry.    In  losing  sight  of  the  Creator,  the 
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transition  was  easy  to  mistake  the  stars  for  the 
rulers  of  nature,  which  they  enlivened  and  che- 
rished. Admiration  or  gratitude  made  them, 
in  the  next  place,  deify  mortals ;  and  they  con- 
cluded all,  by  worshipping  animals,  which  is  a 
kind  of  religious  reverence,  in  whatever  light 
it  can  be  viewed,  that  must  evidently  appear 
to  be  the  last  sta^  of  superstitious  dehnum. 
The  silence  of  historians  forbids  our  ^ving 
credit  to  Juvenal,  when  he  accuses  the  Egyp- 
tians of  even  worshipping  plants,  and  more 
particularly  the  Onion. 

Apis,  the  principal  divinity  which  represent-  Ammi 
ed  Sesostris,  was  a  black  Dull  with  pecuUar 
spots.  The  honours  which  they  paid  to  him, 
the  expense  for  his  support,  the  despair  which 
was  expressed  at  his  death,  and  the  anxiety  to 
find  a  successor,  wotild  seem  incredible,  if  any 
thing  of  that  kind  can  be  so.  The  cat,  the 
ichneumon,  the  do^,  the  ibis,  the  falcon,  the' 
wolf,  and  the  crocodile,  were  among  the  num- 
ber of  their  deities.  They  spared  no  expense 
in  supporting  them  magnificently,  and  people 
of  the  highest  rank  thought  it  an  honour  td 
serve  them  :  the  pomp  at  their  funerals  was  of 
a  piece  with  these  ridiculous  instances  of  prp- 
fusjion. 

To  kill  one  of  these  sacred  animals,  though 
ini^oluntarily,  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
enormous  crimes,  and  the  guilty  person  wto* 
always  punished  with  death.  A  Roman^^  sol- 
dier, notwithstanding  the  interpositicm  oi  the 
king,  and  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace,  for  hiving  kMl- 
ed  a  cat  by  accident.  JDiodorus,  who  related 
this  story,  adds*  that,  in  the  tin^  6f  a  famine, 

c2 
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the  Egyptians  would  rather  feed  upon  one  ano- 
ther, than  touch  one  of  these  creatures. 
Dirkkms  Tliey  likewise  had  the  misfortune  to  differ 
i^^'SS^^  ^  their  opinions  and  religious  ceremonies.  In 
■wp.  one  place  they  worshipped  the  crocodile,  in 
another  the  ichneumon,  the  enemy  of  the  cro- 
codile ;  in  one  province  they  were  afraid  to  lull 
a  sheep,  and  lived  upon  the  flesh  of  goats  j  while 
in  another,  goats  were  supcrstitiously  respect- 
ed, and  they  lived  upon  mutton  j  firom  whence 
sprung  reproaches  of  impiety,  hatred,  and  quar- 
rels. According  to  Diodorus,  this  was  owing 
to  the  policy  of  a  prudent  king^  who,  to  prevent 
his  subjects  from  revolting,  sowed  discord  in 
the  provinces,  by  giving  to  each  of  them  a  dif- 
ferent deity  :  but  supposing  this  to  be  true,  he 
must  be  reckoned  an  enemy  to  his  subjects;, 
for,  by  exposing  them  to  religious  cjuarrels,, 
they  were  m  danger  of  intestine  and  irrecon- 
cilable wars. 
MBwMt  When  once  superstition  takes  root  among 
^Sf^S^  men,  it  shows  itself  by  springing  up  in  a  thou-- 
sand  hideous  shapes.  In  the  oeginning  of  their 
establishment,  the  Egyptians  sacrificed  human, 
victims  :  they  reckoned  it  a  duty  neither  to  eat 
beans  nor  wheat,  and  their  bread  was  made  of 
ob/ra^  probably  rice.  They  abhorred  some  ani- 
mals as  unclean,  especially  hogs.  They  looked 
upon  foreigners  with  a  religious  aversion,  and 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  durst  not  eat  with 
them,  nor  make  use  of  any  utensil  belonging^  to 
them,  ^OT  even  put  a  bit  of  meat  into  their 
mouths  which  haa  be^i  cut  with  one  of  their 
knives.  On  the  feast  of  Isis,  both  men  and 
women  scourged  themselves;  and  committed 
most  horrid  indecencies  on  that  of   Diana* 
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They  consulted  their  animal  deities  as  omdes. 
Circumcision  was  practised  from  time  imme- 
morial in  Egypt ;  and  Pythagoras  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  it,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  coisl^ 
versation  of  the  priests. 

These  priests,  who  might  have  been^f  tbe  EuMBre 
greatest  use  in  improving  the  manner^  of  the^JJn*^ 
people,  enslaved  and  governed  them  by  ^simer-  i^""^ 
stition;  and,  by  being  tne  sole  depositaries  ofsci- 
enee,  made  than  believe  whatever  they  pleas^ 
ed.  Their  excessive  power  shows  tnat  the 
springs  of  government  were  forjged  by  thera^ 
or  that  they  made  the  people  subject  to  a  rul- 
ing power,  connected  with  their  order.  When 
the  reigning  family  happened  to  be  extinct,  a 
priest  was  raised  to  the  throne  ;  a  military  man 
might  be  elected,  but  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  admitted  into  the  priesthood.  Se- 
thon,  priest  of  Vulcan,  having  by  this  means 
obtained  the  ctowa,  impruden^y  aflfected  to  de- 
spise the  soldiery,  whom  he  deprived  of  their 
privileges;  but  when  he  had  occasion  after- 
wards for  their  assistance,  both  officers  and 
men  refused  to  defend  him  ;  so  that,  according 
to  the  Egyptian  fables,  Vulcan  wns  obliged  to 
save  him  by  a  miracle. 

•  UndoubtecUy  the  Egyptian  priests  in  g^ne-^M^^rf 
ral  knew  the  folly  of  some  of  tne  errors  which  **^"" 
they  t^u^ht ;  for  their  secret  theology,  though 
mixed  with  fable,  was  much  superior  to  tlie  po- 
pular credulity ;  they  even  had  most  sublime 
ideas  of  the  Infinite  Being.  But  wherefore 
had  they  6ea:et  doctrines  to  keep  the  people 
in  ignorance?^  or  why  c<mceal  tne  most  im- 
portant truths  from  the  public?  why  leave 
them  to  stupify  tbejnselves  in  £a.tal  blindness  ? 
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or  wherefore  dishonour  God  by  follies,  or  tor- 
ment mankind  by  ridiculous  chimeras?  It 
was  false  or  cruel  policy.  I  grant,  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  inform  the  minds  of  such 
a  superstitious  people ;  for,  in  attempting  to 
work  their  cure,  there  was  room  to  apprehend 
that  they  might  not  only  be  hurt,  but  enraged: 
however,  beneficent  truth  insinuates  itself  every 
where,  and  by  wise  precautions  always  succeeds. 
It  is  not  to  he  doubted  that  the  priests  intro- 
duced mysteries,  only  because  they  found  esta- 
blished superstitions  were  useful  to  them.  The 
small  number  of  candidates  whom  they  conde- 
scended to  initiate,  did  not  obtain  that  favour 
until  they  had  undergone  long  trials ;  as  they 
Ifeere  desirous,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  ascer- 
tained of*  the  (>erson ;  and,  in  the  next,  to  give 
an  appearance  of  greater  consequence  to  the 
mysteries. 
ifoMn  of  The  manners  of  the  Egyptians  were  as  fim- 
^J^S^  tastical  as  their  religion.  Kespect  for  parents 
and  for  old  age,  gratitude  for  oenefits,  love  of 
peace,  and  an  attachment  to  old  customs,  made 
their  principal  virtues ;  to  which  they  added 
great  faults  and  a  number  of  vices.  Idle  and 
efieminate,  they  employed  themselves  in  spin- 
ning ;  while  the  women,  who  were  mistresses 
at  home,  likewise  managed  their  business  a- 
broad.  They  obliged  the  female  and  not  the 
male  children  to  take  care  of  their  parents ; 
NaikiiMd  they  despised  and  hated  foreigners ;  tney  fan- 
iHSSii  cied  nothing  could  be  good  or  beautiful  which 
■"''^'  was  not  of  tneir  own  coimtry  :  prejudices  ex- 
ceedingly injurious  to  society,  and  destructive 
of  the  public  good.  In  vain  does  Plato  cele- 
brate  their  disuke  to  novelty ;  and  some  of  the 
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greatest  geniuses  fruitlessly  declare  to  us  with 
enthusiasm,  that  ^  a  new  custom  was  a  wonder 

*  in  Egypt,  where  every  thing  was  constantly 
'  carried  on  in  the  same  tract  where  that  pre^ 
'  cision,  with  which  they  attended  to  the  exe* 

*  cution  of  small  matters,  supported  those  of 
'  the  greatest  consequence;  and  accordingly, 
^  that  no  people  haa  ever  so  long^  preserved 

*  their  laws  and  customs. '  ♦  Where  is  the  merit 
in  preserving^'  bad  laws  mixed  with  good^  ridi* 
culous  practices  with  respectable  customs,  and 
the  most  stupid  superstitions  with  religious 
sentiments?  To  refute  such  a  paradox,  nothing 
is  wanted  but  the  example  of  Egypt,  upon 
which  these  writers  rest  their  opinions.  There, 
every  thing  was  constantly  carried  on  in  the 
same  manner ;  which  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
so  numy  bein^  badly  executed.  Abuses  are 
not  corrected,  mws,  customs,  or  arts  cannot  be 
bn>ught  to  perfection,  without  changes.  No^  ^^^ 
velty  is  frequently  hurtful,  but  it  is  likewise  uBemuj. 
often  necessary ;  and  without  it  neither  the  E- 
gyptians  nor  any  other  people  could  have  e^ 
merged  out  of  barbarism;  without  it,  what 
purposes  could  our  reason  serve,  which,  by  its 
gradual  progress,  should  contribute  to  the  good 

of  society?  The  great  point  b  to  introduce 
novelties  with  prudence ;  for  frequently  the 
worst  errors  are  improper  attempts  to  correct 
errors* 

One  custom,  which  Herodotus  tells  us  was  Atowrf 
established  in  Egypt,  will  not  help  us  to  judge .  dncedat 
favourably  of  their  manners.    At  their  meals,  "^Jj^' 
and  even  at  their  parties  of  pleasure,  the  figure 


SoKUfifc's  Diacotine  upon  Unircffiil  Hultrf. 
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of  death  in  wood,  or,  according  to  some  aur 
thors,  a  dead  body,  was  introduced  in  a  coffin, 
and  presented  to  each  of  the  company  with 
these  words,  Drink  and  rejoice^  Jar  to  this  cam* 
pkxian  you  will  carn^  at  last^ 


CHAPTER  IV, 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  OF  THE  EGTPTlANSt 

• 

ne  fint  The  Egyptians  owe  their  reputation  chiefly  to 

■^fej^J^  their  skill  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  which 

they  certainly  were  the  inventors,  and  to  them 

Europe  is  indebted  for  the  seeds  of  knowledge. 

The  mvention  of  the  plough,  an  instrument  of 

S -eater  use  to  man  than  all  the  discoveries  of 
e  learned,  since  agriculture  is  the  P^i^nt  of 
society,  has  been  ascribed  to  Osiris,  The  first 
ploughs  being  made  of  wood,  without  the  help 
of  iron  or  any  other  metal,  according  to  the 
observation  of  M.  Goguet,  tilla^  mu9t  have 
been  first  introduced  in  some  Ught  3oils,  such 
AS  that  of  the  coimtry  of  Egypt. 
h\m%  We  may  in  this  place  take  notice  of  an  astor 
"^  nishing  feet  concerning  arts  and  industry.  Iron, 
of  all  the  metab,  was  last  discovered,  and  last 
employed  in  mechanics ;  the  want  of  it  was  supr 

Elied  by  tempered  copper.  Arms  ivere  made  of 
^  rass,  and  even  silver  became  common ;  while 
iron,  which  was  destined  by  nature  for  so  many 
valuable  purposes,  lay  buried  and  unknown, :  th^ 
reason  is,  that  the  art  of  purifying  this  metal  is 
pf  all  othera  the  most  difficult. 
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This  remark  invites  us  to  make  some  reflec-  Refleetiom 
tions.  Bein^  too  much  habituated  to  the  en-  ^^  ^ 
joyment  of  those  advantages  with  which  we  "^ 
Are  constantly  surrounded,  we  do  not  attend  to 
the  efforts  of  industry  which  were  necessary  for 
their  production,  nor  think  of  the  immense 
multitudi^s  who  have  been  deprived  of  them. 
Nevertheless,  there  have  been  ages,  and  there 
are  still  large  and  flourishing  countries,  where 
bread,  the  most  common  of  all  food,  never  was 
known.  By  what  astonishing  progress  have 
men  been  capable  of  raising  themsen^es  from  a 
wretched  savage  state,  to  that  degree  of  im^ 
provement  and  perfection,  which  me  greatest 
part  enjoy  without  being  sensible  of  the  advaur- 
tage!  Necessitymade  man  industrious.  He  very 
soon  discoverea  some  rude  methods  for  supply *- 
ing  himself  with  food  and  raiment,  and  guard- 
ing against  the  severities  of  the  weather,  to 
which  better  methods  gradually  succeeded. 
Chance  seconded  industry,  and  has  frequently 
cleared  the  way.  Let  us  not  imagine,  like  an 
ancient  philosopher  (Posidonius),  that  the  art 
of  making  bread  was  discovered,  by  reflecting 
that  the  grains  of  com  chewed,  without  any 
previous  preparation,  were  ground  by  the  teeth, 
their  substance  tempered  with  the  saliva,  and, 
being  moved  about  m  this  state,  and  collected 
by  the  ton^e,  descended  into  the  stomach,  and 
there  received  a  suitable  degree  of  baking.  Ac- 
cording to  this  ingenious  system,  the  art  of 
grinding,  kneading,  and  baking  in  the  oven, 
must  have  been  suddenly  discovered  by  a  subr- 
tile  combination  of  ideas  !  To  this  ought  to 
have  been  joined,  the  discovery  of  leaven,  which 
is  ^till  a  more  difficult;  contriv^mcee 
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2|[^i3     Such  systems  are  only  the  work  of  jGuicy. 
to  make  Probahlv  some  method  of  making*  flom*.  tern* 

^"""^  pering  it  with  water,  forming  it  into  paste,  and 
oaking  it  by  some  means  or  other,  was  kiu>wii, 
before  any  reflections  were  made  upon  the  na- 
ture and  effects  of  the  animal  operations.  The 
necessary  arts  have  been  produced,  rather  by  a 
kind  of  instinct  than  from  reasoning.  The  mrrt 
attempts  were  certainly  awkward,  but  frequent 
trials  gradually  introduced  superior  methods ; 
yet,  without  a  concourse  of  fortunate  incidents, 
perhaps  even  the  most  indispensable  necessaries 
of  life  had  not  been  discovered. 

J^«  Even  fire  was  long  unknown  to  man,  or  nu 
■  tiher  the  art  of  preserving  and  renewing  it.  The 
Greeks  supposed  it  came  down  from  heaven,  as 
the  fable  ot  Prometheus  testifies.  In  the  year 
1521,  when  Magellan  landed  on  the  Marianne 
Islands,  the  savages  imagined  that  element  was 
an  animal  which  fed  upon  wood,  and,  having 
been  burnt  hj  touching  it,  they  would  no  long- 
er look  upon  it  but  at  a  distance,  dreading  lest 
they  should  be  hurt  by  its  bite,  or  the  violenoe 
of  Its  breathing*  From  this  discovery,  to  the 
knowledge  of  employing  metab,  but  more  par- 
ticularly iron,  which  must  be  melted  again  and 
again,  forged  and  heatai,  and  forged  again,  be- 
fore it  can  be  formed  into  any  utensil,  the  in*- 
terval  seems  dismaying.  Iron  aboxmds  in  P^ 
ru  and  Mexico,  yet  it  was  entirely  unknown  in 
these  countries,  though  gold  shone  in  their  tenu 
ples,  and  was  employed  to  display  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  princes.  In  one  word,  mat 
which  appears  extremely  simple  and  easy,  and 
in  fact  is  become  so  by  habit,  yet  in  its  origin 
is  a  subject  of  admiration,  wbetuer  we  conaiaer 
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it  as  the  precious  gift  of  nature,  or  the  effect  of 
wonderful  induistry. 

To  whatever  period  we  look  back  in  the  E-  J^^J^ 
gjptiBn  history,  even  to  the  time  of  the  pa-  inE^ 
triarchs,  we  find  them  acquainted  with  the  po-  *^ 
lite  arts  and  the  refinements  of  luxury.     line 
stuffs,  embroidery,  rich  vases,  and  the  whole 
appamtuB  of  ma^ficence.  proclaimed  the  ta- 
lents  of  the  Egyptians.    But,  m  a  more  parti- 
cular manner,  tney  were  remarkable  for  their 
architecture,  though  it  was  in  a  bad  taste,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  another 
place.   What  the  ancients  have  told  us  of  these 
works,  would  seem  excessively  exaggerated,  if 
some  monuments  of  them  did  not  remain  at  this 
day,  and  of  which  I  shall  give  an  idea  in  a  few 
words. 

The  fiunous  pyramids,  which  a  number  of  ^  JPfc». 
writers  imagine  to  have  been  built  before  the 
deluge,  still  resist  the  injuries  of  time,  which 
has  &stroyed  so  man^r  empires.  There  are  still 
three  of  tnem  remaining,  at  some  leagues  dis- 
stance  from  Cairo,  where  Memphis  formerly 
stood.  The  largest  of  them  makes  a  square  of 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  cir- 
cuit, each  side  of  the  base  being  six  hundred 
and  sixty  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  height  a- 
bout  five  hundred,  terminated  by  a  platform  of 
about  sixteen.  Many  stones  of  this  enormous 
edifice  are  thirty  feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and 
three  feet  broaa.  It  is  alleged,  that  the  sub- 
terranean works  are  still  more  considerable. 
According  to  Herodotus,  a  hundred  thousand 
workmen  were  employed  for  thirty  years  with- 
out intermision,  either  in  preparing  the  mate- 
rials, or  constructing  the  work.    And  an  in- 
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scriptlon  informs  us,  that  the  vegetables 
which  they  were  fed,  cost  sixteen  hundred  ta- 
lents, which  is  about  2899d79'-  English  money* 
B9ftn6tiaa     Plinv  the  uaturalist,  and  sever^  other  wnt* 

aadpoliqr  .    •'     .    «  •       .     .1         i«      i*   1  %  •    % 


ers,  inveigh  a^iost  the  foolish  vamty,  which, 
^JJj2J2  if  we  may  beueve  them,  prompted  the  sove- 
reigns of  that  country  to  such  ruinous  under- 
takmgs.    Some  less  judicious  writers  have  ima- 

fined,  that  the  pyramids  were  granaries,  built 
y  Joseph  for  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  ao 
imagination  which  is  perhaps  one  ot  the  most 
proper,  for  characterizmg  those  people  who  are 
wedded  to  systems.  The  pyramids  were  cer- 
tainly tombs,  by  means  of  which,  it  is  conjec- 
tured, the  kings,  who  were  tainted  with  the 
prejudices  of  tneir  coimtry,  wished  to  make 
themselves  immortal,  as  tney  would  thus  se- 
cure for  their  bodies,  a  habitation  inaccessible, 
and  proof  against  the  attacks  of  time.  Besides 
superstition,  probably  a  desire  of  preventing 
disturbances,  was  another  motive  for  imposing 
such  tedious  tasks  upon  the  people ;  or  per- 
haps the  taste  for  immense  masses  being  natu* 
ral  to  the  Egyptians,  a  first  es^ample  was  suffi* 
cient  to  introduce  the  custom.  But,  whatever 
was  the  reason,  it  is  not  useless  to  remark,  that 
the  princes  who  caused  these  pyramids  to  be 
constructed,  became  so  hateful  by  the  oppres- 
sive stated  labour  which  they  imposed  upon 
their  subjects,  that  they  did  not  even  enjoj 
those  tombs,  nor  save  tneir  names  from  obh- 
vion.  We  sliould  not  therefore  judge  of  the 
Egyptian  government,  by  the  idea  some  his- 
tonans  give  of  it,  from  a  few  good  laws,  which 
g^^yp^^  frequently  were  not  observed. 

The  superstitious  desire  of  preserving  their 
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bodies  after  death,  was  one  of  the  strcHigest 
passions  among  the  E^ptians.  Accordingly,  no 
nation  has  ever  equalled  their  skill  in  emlmlin^ 
ing,  as  we  may  see  by  their  mummies,  which 
last  for  ever.     There  are  grottos  cut  in  rocks 
that  are  filled  with  them.     What  will  not  pre- 
judice inspire  ?   To  respect  even  the  ashes  of 
our  parents,  is  a  natural  and  laudable  senti- 
ment ;  but  this  is  rather  the  work  of  supersti- 
tion.    RoUin  says  upon  this  subject,  that  the 
custom  qf  burning  the  dead,  has  in  it  someHung 
cruel  and  barbarous^  because  it  is  hastening  to  de^ 
stroy  the  remains  qf  people  who  were  the  most  dear 
to  us.     He  can  fancy  nothing  better  conceived 
than  the  usual  practice  of  burying ;  as  if  it  was 
more  hiunane  to  deliver  over  their  remains  to 
worms  and  corruption.     It  is  right  to  take  no« 
tice  of  erroneous  opinions,  that  we  may  learn 
to  employ  our  own  reason,  without  being  the 
slave  of  other  people's  judgment. 

It  continues  stul  a  veiy  common  prejudice  Egyptians 
to  praise  the  taste  of  the  £g3rptians.  Accord-  "SS^ 
ing  to  M«  Bossuet,  In  the  works  of  art  they  were 
fond  of  a  boldness  suigected  to  faed  rules ^  and 
sought  what  was  new  and  astonishing  only  in  the 
infinite  variety  qf  nature. .  But  does  not  their 
love  for  gigantic  works  contradict  this  encomi- 
um ?  The  head  of  a  sphynx  is  still  to  be  seen, 
which  is  twenty-six  feet  high,  and  thirty-five 
feet  roxmd.  Neither  design,  proportion,  nor 
any  thing  pleasing  is  to  be  foimd  m  those  as- 
tonishing piles  which  have  resisted  the  lapse  of 
time,  their  enormous  size  making  their  princi- 
pal merit. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  Laby-  Lubyrinth. 
rinth,  that  famous  palace,  which  is  said  to  have 
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been  built  by  twelve  kin^,  who  reigned  all  at 
the  same  time,  about  six  hundred  years  befixe 
Jesus  Christ.  We  are  told,  that  a  single  en- 
closure contained  three  thousand  apartments, 
which  all  communicated  with  one  another  by 

cbdidn.  numberless  windings.  The  Obelisks  are  bet- 
ter known.  There  were  several  of  them  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  high,  consisting  of  a  single 
piece.  The  Obelisk  of  Rameses  was  much 
burger;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  ancients, 
was  executed  by  twenty  thousand  men*  It  is  > 
to  be  seen  at  Rome,  to  which  it  was  transport- 
ed by  the  Emperor  Constantius,  and  afterwards 
set  up  by  Pope  Sixtus  Quintus.     As  to  the  won- 

TUbM.  ders  which  are  related  of  the  city  of  Hiebes, 
and  the  hundred  gates  which  Homer  gives  it, 
from  each  of  which  ten  thousand  soldiers  could 
issue,  (though  Herodotus  reckons  only  forty- 
one  thousand  in  all  Egypt),  it  is  a  fabulous  ex- 
aggeration, disgraceful  to  history.  *  Let  us  be 
content  with  bestowing  our  amniratioii  upon 
what  deserves  it,  the  industry  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  could  take  such  enormous  stones  from 
the  sides  of  moxmtains,  and,  by  means  of  canals 
upon  the  Nile,  transport  them  to  considerable 
distances,  and  erect  them  without  the  help  of 
modem  machinery. 

scnnrcss.  The  pro^rcss  which  they  made  in  the  arts, 
proves  their  skill  in  the  sciences.  There  is 
an  intimate  connexion,  and  a  necessary  corre- 
spondenee  between  these.  Wherever  the  arts 
flourish,  a  niunber  of  happy  geniuses  are  ex- 
cited to  think  and  employ  their  time  in  deep 


*  Homer  tay  only  two  bundrtd,  with  their  honci  and  chariots.     VidL 
lUad,  L  is.  lint  3S3. 
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researches,  so  that  by  their  zeal  in  acq^uiring 
knowledge,  which  is  speedily  communicate^ 
new  sources  of  riches  and  improvement  are  o« 
pened  for  artists.  When  we  see  the  E^ptians 
surveying  their  lands  with  precision,  distribut- 
ing tne  waters  of  the  Nile  by  niunberless  ca- 
ni3s,  measuring  the  increase  of  the  river  with 
exactness,  making  and  employing  all  sorts  of 
machinery,  but  more  particularly  measuring 
time,  ana  calculating  the  revolutions  of  the 
stars,  we  cannot  doubt  of  their  being  acquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  of  mechanics,  geometry, 
and  several  parts  of  mathematics. 

Whether  astronomy  had  its  rise  among  them,  ^**5^ 
or  among  the  Chaldeans  or  elsewhere,  is  a  ques-  i 
tion  which  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  cer- 
tainty, and  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  examin-* . 
in^ ;  but  these  two  nations,  of  all  the  ancients, 
chiefly  cultivated  that  necessary  science,  not 
only  for  geography,  navigation,  and  chrono- 
logy, but  fikewise  for  ag^culture,  and  preserv- 
ing order  in  civil  life ;  it  being  impossible  to 
regulate  the  operations  of  hu^anory,  or  the 
business  of  societr  and  religious  exercises, 
without  an  exact  division  of  time,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.  The  Egyptians  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  who  dividea  the  year  into  twelve 
months,  and  the  observation  of  the  phases  of 
the  moon  easily  produced  this  discovery.  At 
first,  the  year  was  purely  lunar,  of  three  him- 
dred  and  fifty-four  day.s ;  which  is  so  diflerent 
firom  the  true  course  of  the  sim,  that,  in  less 
than  seventeen  years,  the  order  of  the  seasons 
was  reversed.  It  became  necessary  to  consult 
the  sun,  and  observe  his  return  to  certain  fixed 
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stars,  and  then  to  measure  the  year  by  his 
course.  As  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  it  pre- 
cisely, they  fixed  it  at  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days,  only  oy  eiving  thirty  days  to  each  month; 
but  at  the  end  of  thirty-four  years  the  seaaons 
had  changed  places ;  at  last,  after  studying  the 
subject  afresh,  they  formed  the  year  of  mree 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days;  and  even  the 
Egyptian  astronomers  discovered,  that  the  re- 
volution of  the  sun  was  some  hours  longer. 
^  SS**  Th^y  knew  the  2^odiac,  which  they  divided  in- 
■■•""wmy-  to  twelve  si^ns  of  thirty  degrees ;  a  discovery 
equally  ancient  and  difficult.  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the 
cause  of  eclipses,  and  calculated  the  ecUpses  of 
the  sun.  They  imagined  that  the  moon  was  a 
sort  of  ethereal  country,  and  probably  had  ac- 
^  quired  an  idea  of  a  plurality  of  worlds,  and 
tne  motion  of  the  earth,  since  their  disciples 
the  Pythagoreans  have  transmitted  to  us  scmie 
notions  of  these  two  systems.  One  proof  of 
their  skill  still  exists,  which  is,  that  the  four 
sides  of  the  great  pyramid  correspond  exactly 
with  the  four  cardinal  points. 
Their.  Thc  morc  we  have  room  to  be  surprised  that 
He  them  mcu  wcrc  capable  of  acqmrm^  such  extensive 
2^^  knowledge  without  the  help  of  glasses,  pendu- 
lums or  Arabic  ciphers,  the  less  can  we  ccm- 
ceive  the  silly  prejudices  which  clouded  the 
science  of  the  Egyptians.  Though  they  ascrib- 
ed the  invention  of  masts  and  sails  to  Isis,  they 
detested  the  sea,  and  navigation  from  an  idle 
superstition.  In  the  sea,  they  beheld  the  emr 
blem  of  Ty phon,  who  was  the  enemy  of  Osiris ; 
and  from  such  a  theological  reverie  proceeded 
their  dislike  to  that  element.    The  priests  held 
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it  in  such  horror,  that  they  eat  neither  fish  nor 
salt :  it  is  therefore  a  probable  conjecture,  that 
die  Egyptian  colonies  did  not  pass  into  Greece, 
but  in  Pnenician  ships.  According  to  history, 
Sesostris  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  sur.* 
mount  native  prejudices  by  fitting  out  a  fleet ; 
and  that  conqueror  had  maps  taken  of  every 
country  over  which  he  passed.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  him,  geography,  one  of  the  princijpal  a^^ 
studies  of  the  priests,  would  have  been  connn-  m  Kgyft. 
ed  to  the  extent  of  his  own  country.  Is  it  not 
natural  to  imasrine,  that  there  was  some  poUti- 
eal  view  in^>p4ating  such  ridiculouTopi- 
nions  ?  The  peopfe  might  change  their  man* 
ners  by  having  an  mtercoursewith  foreigners, 
and  become  less  pliant  to  the  yoke  imposed  by 
their  priests. 

.  The  superstitious  disposition  of  the  £gyp^  Sapenti. 
tians  is  to  be  traced  even  in  their  practice  of  thd!^^^ 
medicine,  which  consisted  at  first  m  difierent  **}J^' 
recipes,  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and 
doubtless  applied  at  random.  They  exposed 
the  sick  to  the  view  of  passengers,  that  they 
mi^ht  have  the  benefit  ot  their  advice.  These 
recipes  being  collected  and  deposited  in  the 
temples,  a  system  of  medical  i^tniction  was 
formed  ^  and  these  sacred  books  contained  pre- 
cepts, which  all  were  obliged  to  follow  for  the 
cure  of  diseases.  I£  the  physicians  deviated 
from  them,  and  their  patients  died,  they  were 
punished  with  death;  which  law  was  alone 
sufficient  to  kill  numbers  of  sick.  According 
to  the  testimcmy  of  Aristotle,  it  was  forbidden 
to  set  the  humours  in  motion,  or  to  purge  be-^ 
fore  the  fourth  day  y  and  magical  opevation» 

^       VOl-r    I.  D 
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completed  the  absurdity ;  at  least  every  things 
gives  room  to  believe  it. 
^rj^y^TJ'  The  art  of  embalming  the  dead,  ia  which 
adeMibody.  the  Egyptians  were  so  perfectly  skilled,  shows 
that  the  study  of  botany  was  successfully  cul- 
tivated ;  but  not  anatomy,  though  the  panegy- 
rists of  the  Egyptians  say  that  it  was.  T&y 
never  dissected  dead  boaies,  nor  even  opened 
the  heads  to  have  them  embalmed,  looking* 
upon  them  with  a  religious  regard,  but  with- 
out endeavouring  to  nnd  any  useful  instruc- 
tion fix)m  them.  What  is  still  more  extraoardi- 
nary,  whoever  touched  a  dead  body  was  de- 
tested ;  and  they  who  performed  the  operatioa 
immediately  flea,  for  fear  of  being  knocked  oa 
the  head.  This  prejudice  still  simsists  among 
the  Chinese,  whose  singular  resemblance  to  the 
IWptians  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe. 
The  history  of  mankind  is  almost  always  a  his- 
t<Mry  of  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  not- 
witnstanding  the  surprising  proofe  of  sagacity 
and  industry  with  which  we  are  presented* 
TkSkmafkr.  The  Egyptian  philosophy  is  but  little  known* 
At  one  time  it  was  confounded  with  theology  ; 
at  another,  it  was  attached  to  morab,  which 
are  of  more  importance  than  all  speculative 
doctrines.  It  rose  even  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
whom  they  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
man  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  an  egg 
coming  out  of  his  mouth.  This  egg  is  found 
to  be  a  symbol  of  the  world  among  the  Chal- 
deans, Persians,  Indians,  Greeks,  and  Chinese* 
Such  an  uncommon  idea  probably  was  handed 
down  from  one  people  to  another.  Reason 
alone  was  sufficient  to  make  them  all  acknow^ 
ledge  the  great  Architect  of  the  Universe ;  but 
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to  represent  his  work  under  the  figure  of  an 
^SSf  ^^  what  the  imagination  could  scarcely 
invent  in  several  difierent  countries. 

Before  we  finish  this  article,  let  us  take  no*  htn^&m 
tice  of  that  admirable  invention,  by  which  ^"^"^^^ 
words  and  thoughts  have  been  painted,  by 
which  the  memorable  things  of  antiquity  have 
been  preserved,  and  the  immense  heaps  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  with  which  the  arcnives 
of  the  world  are  filled,  communicated  to  all 
ages. 

Writing  was  at  first  only  a  representation  of 
material  objects ;  the  figure  of  a  tree  was  drawn 
to  express  a  tree,  and  difierent  figures  to  re* 
present  a  complicated  action  or  a  mixture  of 
things ;  this  practice  could  not  be  of  extensive 
use.  It  became  necessary  to  abridge  the  art, 
to  make  it  more  simple,  and  to  invent  signs 
which  could  express  the  emotions  of  the  soul, 
and  the  operations  of  the  mind,  &c.  so  that 
there  should  be  emblems  common  to  different 
objects.  Such  were  the  hieroglyphics,  and  for  Him^^ 
a  long  time  they  knew  no  other  writing.  The  >*^ 
use  of  them  was  preserved  bj  the  Egyptian 
priests  a  long  time  after  the  mvention  of  the 
alphabetical  characters,  on  purpose  to  conceal 
their  science  from  the  vulgar. 

Nothing  is  more  simple  in  appearance,  nor  chmetet 
more  ingenious,  than  this  last  mvention.  A  ijJuL 
small  number  of  characters,  representing  each 
vowel  and  each  consonant  separately,  without 
almost  any  trouble,  serves  to  express  all  our 
thoughts,  and  contains  distinctly,  in  a  very 
small  space,  what  could  not  be  done  by  an  in- 
finite number  of  hieroglyphics,  but  with  ob- 
scurity and  confusion.    The  date  of  this  dis<» 

d2 
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covery  is  so  ancient  that  it  is  unknown ;  but 
it  is  imagined,  that  all  the  characters  of  the 
alphabet  mve  sprung  from  the  same  source^ 
notwithstanding  their  extreme  difference.  Our 
modem  letters  came  frcxn  the  Romans,  the 
Rpman  from  the  Greeks,  the  Greek  from  the 
I%emcians,  whose  characters  are  the  very  saoie 
with  those  of  the  Samaritans.  All  thc^  laa^ 
guages  have  a  common  alphabet^  which  wa9 
piobf^bly  the  Egyptian.^ 
ite  Eg]rp-  By  comparing  the  different  details  which  W€^ 
^^  h«.ve  just  now  given,  we  may  conclude^  that 
Jl*!^  the  Egyptians  had  genius  and  invention,  bul 
with  fittie  taste  c^  judgment ;  that  after  they 
bad  made  a  rapid  progress  in  arts  and  sciences, 
they  stopped  in  the  middle  of  their  career, 
witnout  Deing  able  to  reach  the  object  at  whicb 
they  aimed ;  they  have  been  the  instructors  of 
almost  ^11  nations,  but  the  slaves  of  their  own 
customs;  they  had  excellent  laws  intermixed 
with  enormous  grievances ;  their  religion  de- 
generated into  absurd  superstition,  their  love 
of  peace  into  cowardice,  their  patriotism  into 
Iboush  pride,  and  their  false  ideas  of  gprandeur 
produced  nothing  but  the  gigantic ;  in  fine,  to 
Midge  of  them  with  impartiality,  we  should  a* 
bate  much  of  the  encomiums  wnich  have  been 
lavished  upon  them  by  the  Greeks,  their  imi- 
tators. But  can  we  say  with  a  modem  author^ 
'  That  there  were  but  ta»  things  tokrabk  in  that 
*  nation  ;  the  first  was,  that  thsjf  who  worMpped 
^  an  ox  ^  not  compel  those  that  worshipped  nn 
^  ape  to  change  Aeir  reUgion }  riha  second^  IftoT 
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*  they  always  hatched  chickens  in  ovens  ?  *  ♦  A 
stroke  of  humour  does  not  deface  the  monu- 
ments of  history.  However,  the  difference  hc- 
tween  forcing  a  man  to  change  his  reUgion, 
and  detesting  him  because  of  nis  following  a 
different  form  of  wc^rship,  or  tearing  him  in 
pieces  because  he  has  accidentally  kiUed  a  cat 
or  a  dog,  &c.  is  too  slight  to  do  honour  to  the 
Egyptians. 


nfction.  FUkMoplL  article  JpU. 
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CHINESE. 


SoiprWflg  HThe  singular  resemblance  between  tbe  Chi- 
"du^  nese  and  Egyptians,  presents  ns  with  a  very 
cSi^  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  which  I  shall  ccm- 
tent  myself  with  touching  slightly.  The  an- 
tiquities of  China,  like  the  Egyptian,  are  im- 
mersed in  a  chaos  of  fables,  m  which  may  be 
seen  a  succession  of  periods  and  imaginary  dy- 
nasties comprehending  millions  of  years,  tie- 
fore  the  time  of  Fo-hi,  the  founder  of  the  em- 
pire, men  are  described  as  livine  like  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  wandering  up  and  down  the  fo- 
rests, without  thinking  of  any  thing  but  sleqp 
and  food,  devouring  even  the  hair  and  feathers 
of  animals  whose  blood  they  drunk,  ignorant 
of  marriage,  and  all  kinds  of  law  or  decency : 
Nevertheless,  the  ori^n  of  the  arts  b  said  to 
be  earlier  than  the  times  of  which  they  have 
anycertain  knowledge. 
&«r  mefa      The  learned  men  of  China  do  not  at  present 


adopt  a  fabulous  chronolo^.  '  They  ccmfess, 

*■••*■    that,  two  hundred  and  thirteen  years  before 

Jesus  Christ,  Chi-hoam-ti,  one  of  their  empe- 
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rors,  caused  all  their  books  of  history  to  be  de- 
stroyed, because  the  literati  drew  precedents 
from  them  against  his  haughtiness  and  his 
buildings.  A  complete  body  of  history  ap-> 
peared  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
this  period,  the  author  of  which  ooes  not  pre* 
tend  that  he  could  find  authority  for  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  back ;  however,  the  astro* 
nomical  observatiomi,  rejected  by  some,  and 
maintained  by  others,  go  to  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod ;  and  the  Chinese  reckon  the  first  of  them  nor  ib«t 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Emperor  t£2^^^ 
Yao,  who  reigned,  according  to  M.  Freret, 
about  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  years  before  the  Christian  era.  *  With- 
out entering  into  these  discussions,  or  pro-r 
nouncing  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  Chinese 
annals  (which  are  so  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  authors  of  the  £ng4ish  Universal  History, 
that  they  conjGbund  Noah  with  Fo-hi  the  first 
Emperor  of  China),  let  us  display  another  more 
interesting  system^  though  it  is  nevertheless 
3till  a  system. 

M.  de  Guignes,  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip*  '^^fd.*' 
tions  and  Belles  Lettres,  maintains,  that  an 
Egyptian  colony  established  itself  in  China, 
about  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty •* 
two  years  before  Jesus  Christ ;  that  the  emi- 
grants carried  the  history  of  Egypt  along  with 
them,  and  that  it  has  been  ^:^ted  into  the 
true  history  of  China ;  that  the  two  first  dy- 
nasties of  the  Chinese  annals  are  precisely  the 


*  According  to  Iftie  Hebrew  cbronologj,  this  obaerratton  matt  be  near 
atxmt  the  time  of  the  deluge,  which  is  placed  S348  jean  before  our  era; 
IttU  according  to  the  SanuuritAn^  it  is  about  700  ytm  lalcci 
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same  with  those  of  the  kingfi  of  Thebes  in 
Upper  E^pt.  He  observes,  that  the  founder 
or  uie  third  is  represented  as  a  conqueror,  who 
divided  the  provinces,  and  gave  sovereignties 
to  his  frienas,  and  the  officers  of  his  army* 
He  adds,  that  the  Chinese  allow  there  are  peo- 
ple to  the  westward  of  them,  and  beyond  the 
Caspian  Sea,  of  the  same  origin  with  them* 
selves ;  and  lastly,  he  insists  upon  the  confor* 
mity  of  the  Chinese  characters  with  the  £gyp« 
tian  and  Phenician  letters,  pretending  that  tney 
are  a  kind  of  ciphers  formed  from  these  kt* 
ters. 
Renm-  Though  a  uumbcr  of  the  learned  have  par* 
^l^cS^  ticularly  attacked  the  last  article  of  his  system, 
jjjj*^  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  in  a  number  of  things^ 
these  two  nations  have  a  great  resemblance* 
The  writing  of  the  Chinese  is  nearly  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  hiertK 

flyphics,  and  they  still  more  strongly  resem« 
led  the  £gyptian3  in  their  manners  and  cu8» 
tonuk  The  same  respect  for  their  kings,  their 
fietthers  and  mothers;  the  same  prejudice  in 
favour  of  national  merit  and  against  foreign* 
ers;  the  same  attention  to  agriculture;  the 
pame  progress  in  arts  and  sciences,  without 
either  taste,  or  making  any  advance  towards 
perfection ;  the  same  u)ve  for  peace  and  tran« 
^uillity ;  the  same  courtesy,  which  was  full  of 
indispensable  ceremony;  the  same  superstiti* 
ous  attachment  to  ancient  customs,  and,  of 
(Course,  the  same  fetters  to  ffenius.  Tlie  Chi« 
pese,  like  the  Egyptians,  admire  nothing  but 
what  they  do  themselves,  and  continue  the 
same  metnods  which  have  be^n  practised  from 
time  imm«inorii^» 
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In  Anson's  voyage,  we  may  see  some  parti- 
culars which  mark  their  character  sufficiently.  cbSl^i,, 
When  that  admiral  approached  the  coasts  of  "^^^^ 
China,  an  incredible  number  of  fishing-boats    'o'p^ 
hovered  roimd  his  ship,  which  was  superior  to 
the  whole  naval  power  of  their  empire,  yet  not 
one  creature  seemed  to  pay  the  least  attention 
to  an  object  which  certainly  ought  to  have 
amazed  tnem.    But  this  is  not  the  only  proof 
of  Chinese  indifference,  which  is  mentioned  by 
that  author.  ^    *  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted, ' 
says  he,  *  whether  this  cast  of  temper  be  the 

*  effect  of  nature  or  education;  but,  in  either 
'  case,  it  is  an  incontestable  symptom  of  a  mean 
^  and  contemptible  disposition,  and  is  alone 
^  a  sufficient  confutation  of  the   extravagant 

*  praises  which  many  prejudiced  writers  have 

*  Destowed  on  the  ingenuity  and  capacity  of 

*  this  nation.  *  He  afterwards  j-  represents  the 
Chinese  as  a  knavish,  hypocritical,  cheating, 
cowardly  people,  whose  morals  and  govern- 
ment are  mucn  more  deserving  of  censure  than 
pmise.  Notwithstanding  the  splendid  enco- 
miums which  have  been  lavished  upon  the 
Chinese  by  many  of  the  missionaries,  tnere  arc 
A  number  of  sensible  writers  at  present  of  the 
aame  opinion  with  the  author  of  that  voyage. 

Without  ascribing  their  resemblance  with  emJbh 
the  Egyptians  to  a:  dpubtfal  cause,  to  the  estai  "^cmST 
blishment  of  an  Egyptian  colony  in  the  centre  ^VjjJ 
of  Asia,  there  is  still  an  important  observation 
to  be  made.    There  are  excellent  principles  of 
true  wisdom  to  be  foimd  in  the  Chinese  go- 
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vemment,  as  well  as  in  that  of  ancient  Cgypt ; 
and  if  the  emperor  and  the  mandarins  didtheir 
duty,  China  might  serve  as  a  model  to  the  whdb 
world ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the  opinions  of 
Fo,  which  are  maintained  by  the  bonzes,  a 
sort  of  monks  of  that  country,  have  corrupted 
the  sound  morab  and  pure  religion  of  Confii^ 
cius,  by  fooUsh  superstitions.    In  the  second 

Elace,  the  mandarins,  these  governors  and  cele- 
rated  magistrates,  firequentl^  debased  by  a 
shameful  attachment   to    their  own  interest, 
make  a  disgraceful  traffic  of  justice  and  of 
the  public  good.     Every  thine  depends  upon 
the  emperor ;  and  he  is  the  so&  interpreter  of 
the  law.    According  to  Montesquieu,  be  is  des« 
potic ;  and  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  force  of 
custom,  than  to  the  excellence  of  the  laws,  that 
he  is  not  a  tyrant. 
^^jjj»j«[^     If  the  Chinese  empire  is  the  richest  in  the 
of  die  Chi-  world,  and  has  existea  for  thousands  of  years, 
'^*'"'*™"  always  been  governed  by  the  same  principles, 
though  conquered  twice  by  the  Tartars,  thi^ 
woncterful  stabiUlhr  must  be  owing  to  tbe  fol* 
lowing  causes :  Tiie  opulence  of  the  emperor, 
whose  revenue  is  said  to  amount  to  about  forty* 
four  millions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousan4 
pounds  of  our  money,  leaves  him  without  a 
motive  for  chan^ng  the  c<mstitution,  or  anv 
desire  of  oppressmg  the  people :  The  learned, 
who  are  the  only  persons  that  hold  offices,  are 
subjected  to  a  trifling  study,  since  the  life  of 
man  is  not  sufficient  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  characters,  which  are  about  fourr 
score  thousand ;  so  that  these  people  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  extensive  views,  nor  to  be 
capable  of  forming  any  great  designs,  common- 
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1^  either  employing  themselves  in  paying  court 
hke  slaves,  or  pemapB  making  their  fortunes 
by  knavery :  Lastly,  the  people's  being  aH  en- 
gaged in  cultivating  the  land,  or  some  petty 
traffic,  or  in  attending  to  rites  and  ceremonies, 
being  attached  to  their  ancient  customs  from 
taste,  and  to  their  ancient  government  from 
habit  and  principle,  they  place  their  whole  hap- 
piness in  obedience,  umvilling  to  quit  their 
station,  provided  that  their  customs  and  man- 
ners, which  confirm  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  be  preserved  to  them.    The  Chinese 
are  a.  very  singular  object  for  the  attention  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  both  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  duration  of  their  empire,  and 
the  unchangeable  attachment  to  their  maxims. 
}3ut  both  their  example  and  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, serve  to  prove,  that  a  slavish  submission 
to  national  customs  helps  to  perpetuate  all 
s<»rts  of  errors  in  a  nation,  and  to  deprive  it  of 
numberless  advantages.  * 

That  we  may  not  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  ^J2^ 
makinfi^  a  great  man  known,  who  nas  been  ho-  caaSuam. 
noured  in  his  own  country  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  and  whose  posterity  are  the 
only  hereditary  nobility,  we  shall  add  a  few 
words  concerning  Confucius,  the  most  respec- 
table philosopher  that  has  existed  in  the  world, 
since  ne  has  been  the  author  of  the  greatest 
good.  He  was  bom  of  an  illustriou3  family, 
about  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Jesus 
Christ.  From  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  preferred 
learning,  and  the  study  of  philosophy,  to  all 
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the  pleasures  of  youth*  His  singular  merit 
raised  him  to  posts  of  honour,  and,  having  be- 
come mandarin  and  minister  of  state,  the  vices 
of  a  voluptuous  court  were  exposed  to  his  view ; 
but  finding  they  could  not  be  amended  by  his 
counsels,  he  withdrew  from  his  employments, 
to  teach  morality  to  those  who  were  worthy  of 
his  attention.  It  is  said,  that,  in  a  short  tune, 
«he  had  not  less  than  three  thousand  disciples, 
and  that  many  of  them  ac(]^uired  the  greatest 
reputation  for  wisdom.  His  philosophy  con- 
sisted more  in  practice  than  speculation,  and 
his  foUowers  were  therefore  rather  wise  men 
than  g^reat  orators.  Some  of  his  maxims  may 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  him;  and  I  have  there- 
fore extracted  them  from  the  Encyclopedic,  ar- 
ticle China^  without  being  able  to  prove  their 
authenticity. 
MuiiiM  of  I.  The  philosopher  is  he  who,  having  a  pro^ 
^^'•■*"***  found  knowledge  of  books  and  things,  exammes 
and  yields  to  reason,  walking  with  a  steady  pac^ 
in  the  ways  of  truth  and  justice. 

II.  There  is  a  certain  celestial  reason  or  rec- 
titude inherent  in  all  men;  and  there  is  a  world- 
ly supplement  to  that  gift  when  it  is  lost.  The 
celestial  reason  is  the  portion  of  the  saint,  the 
supplement  that  of  the  sage. 

III.  The  wise  man  is  his  own  severest  cen- 
surer :  he  is  his  own  judge,  his  own  witness  and 
accuser. 

IV.  Charity  is  that  rational  and  constant  af- 
fection, whicn  makes  us  sacrifice  ourselves  to 
the  human  race,  as  if  we  were  united  with  it 
so  as  to  form  one  individual,  partaking  equally 
in  its  adversity  and  prosperity. 
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If  the  Chinese  had  been  known  to  the  Greeks, 
they  must  have  held  a  considerable  rank  in  an- 
cient history,  where  however  we  do  not  find 
them  mentioned.  I  refer  to  the  modem,  for  a 
particular  account  of  that  celebrated  nation. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THESE  NATIONS. 

ThitAmf'  The  darkness  in  which  the  history  of  Egypt 
B3SJ,2i«is  enveloped,   is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
vLtdtA   that  of  the  first  nations  of  Asia,  in  which  scarce 
one  ray  of  truth  is  to  he  discovered.     If  we 
were  to  give  credit  to  numbers  of  historians, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  though  but  at  a  little 
distance  from  one  another,  were  two  immense 
cities,  and  the  capitals  of  two  great  empires ; 
but  if  we  look  back  to  the  source,  examine 
the  evidence,  and  compare  the  different  criti- 
cisms without  prejudice  or  prepossession,  it  will 
appear  evident  that  the  Assyrians  and  Baby- 
lonians were  very  soon  blended  together  into 
one  people,  united  into  one  empire,  and  that 
the  same  state  was  frequently  mentioned  by 
both  names. 
^Jjjj^^      For  spreading  and  perpetuatioj^  fables,  no- 
thefcbta  thing  more  has  ever  been  requisite,  than  that 
'XlS^ri^  they  should  be  published  by  an  author  of  re- 
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putation,  and,  which  is  always  the  case,  be  re- 
pneated  after  him  by  succeeding  writers.  Cte- 
sias  of  Cnidus,  physician  to  the  younger  Cyrus, 
is  the  author  of  all  the  falsehoods  wnich  nave 
been  so  often  transcribed  concerning  the  Assy- 
rian empire.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  was  co- 
temjK)rary  with  Csesar,  has  copied  the  tales  of 
Ctesias,  and  many  later  historians  have  follow- 
ed Diodorus ;  so  that  this  corrupted  source  has 
infected  almost  all  the  channels  through  which 
that  history  has  flowed.  What  credit  can  be 
given  to  tne  authority  of  Cyrus's  physician? 
Aristotle  did  not  think  him  worthy  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  all  the  world  allow  that  his  history 
of  India,  which  he  boldly  narrates,  as  having 
been  an  eyewitness,  is  filled  with  the  grossest 
falsehoods.  Having  therefore  been  convicted 
of  endeavouring  to  impose  in  one  case,  he 
should  be  the  less  credited  in  others ;  and  the 
rather,  as  even  his  history  of  Assyria  has  in  it 
some  striking  marks  of  absurdity.  Let  us  lay 
aside  every  prejudice  for  a  moment  to  hearken 
to  Ctesias  and  Diodorus,  and  let  us  not  be  a* 
fraid  to  jud^  for  ourselves. 

Ninus  being  possessed  with  a  rage  of  con-    Stonr  rf 
quest,  subdu^  an  infinite  number  of  nations    ^h^ 
all  the  way  from  Egypt  to  India;  but  suspend-  iSXHT* 
ed  his  warlike  enterprises  to  found  the  city  of 
Nineveh,    which  Diodorus    places   upon  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  not  the  Tigris ; 
an  error  perhaps  of  the  transcriber,  yet  not 
unworthy  our  notice.      Nineveh  was  quickly 
built  with  walls  a  hundred  feet  high,  having 
fifteen  hundred  towers  two  hundred  feet  in 
height,  to  serve  equally  for  its  ornament  and 
defence.    The  circumference  of  1^  whole  city 
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was  four  bunded  and  eighty  stadia  (furlongs), 
estimated  at  twenty-five  or  thirty  league&r  £ve& 
adopting  the  reduction  of  the  lei^^th  of  the 
stamum  proposed  by  M.  de  FIsle,  Nineveh  wiU 
still  be  seven  times  larger  than  Riris. 
<^J|^^™-      This  work  being  completed,  Ninus  resumed 

Slbyion.  his  arms  at  the  head  oi  a  million  of  fighting 
men ;  and  Semiramis,  who  was  the  wife  of  one 
of  his  officers,  distinguished  herself  by  her 
heroic  exploits.  The  kine  married  her,  and 
left  her  his  crown;  and  this  ambitious  prin* 
cess  being  desirous,  in  her  turn,  to  render  her 
name  immortal,  in  a  very  few  years  built  the 
city  of  Babylon,  which  much  exceeded  Nineveh, 
its  walls  being  of  sufficient  thickness  to  allow 
six  chariots  to  go  abreast.  The  quays,  the 
bridge  over  the  Euphrates,  the  han^ng  jgar-» 
dens,  the  prodigies  of  sculpture  and  architect 
ture,  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  had  in  it  a 
golden  statue  forty  feet  high,  were  all  worka 
of  Semiramis.  She  likewise  built  other  cities  ; 
set  out  to  conquer  kingdoms ;  marched  against 
the  king  of  ta&.  Indies,  with  an  army  of  three 
million  of  infantry,  five  hundred  tliousand  horse, 
a  hundred  thousand  chariots,  &c. ;  and,  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  elephants,  she  contrived  toe 
following  excellent  strats^m.  She  order-, 
ed  three  hundred  thousand  black  oxen  to  be 
killed,  and  thfiir  hides  to  be  formed  into  the 
shape  of  elephants,  which,  being  placed  upcm 
camels,  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array ;  but  the 
stratagem  did  not  succeed;  for  the  heroine  was 
defeated,  wounded,  and  put  to  flight;  and,  some 
Tw  iiiiiory  time  after,  died  in  her  own  country. 
^^S!^      Her  son  Nynias  was  but  the  shadow  of  a  king. 

NywM.   Fran  the  timr  of  that  prince,  to  the  vok^to* 
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ous  reis;n  of  Sardanapalus,  which  is  a  space  of 
more  than  ei^ht  hunared  years,  we  do  not  find 
a  single  inci^nt  worth  being  mentioned.  That 
prince  is  said  to  have  destroyed  himself  by  fire, 
with  his  women  and  treasures,  when  besieged 
by  Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Medes ;  and  thus 
ended  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  to  which  Ctesias 
and  Diodorus  give  a  duration  of  fourteen  cen- 
turies ;  while  Herodotus  tells  us  that  it  lasted 
only  five  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Such  a 
history  is,  like  the  fiatiry  tales,  unworthy  of  re- 
flection. 

According  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  empire  rf^CJSi 
of  Babylon  was  founded  by  Nimrod,  great- a<»w^  to 
grandson  of  Noah;  but  Berosus,  a  Clwdean  ^***' 
priest,  who,  with  Manetho,  wrote  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  gives  a  most  prodigious  and  in- 
credible duration  to  this  empire,  Doastmg  that 
he  had  found  memoirs  which  traced  them  back 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  years.    But  in- 
stead of  giving  us  tacts,  he  fills  his  annals  with 
fictitious  names  of  {>rinces ;  and,  to  give  some 
colour  to  the  imposition,  accuses  N^bonassar, 
of  having  suppressed  all  the  histories  of  the 
kingdom,  that  he  might  be  thought  the  first 
sovereign  of  Babylon. 

The  era  of  Nabonassar  is  fixed  seven  hun-  En  or 
dred  and  forty-seven  years  before  Jesus  Christ, 
at  which  time  the  Chaldean  astronomical  ob- 
servations began,  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  Ptolemy.  Those  which,  it  is  al- 
leged^ were  sent  to  Aristotle  by  Calisthenes, 
which  comprehended  a  space  of  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seven  years,  are  exceedingly 
doubtful,  and  are  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
astronomers.    Simplicius,  a  philosopher  of  the 
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sixth  century,  takes  notice  of  them  only  upon 
the  authority  of  Porphyrins.  It  is  surprismg 
to  find  RoUm  admitting  such  observations,  in 
whose  chronology  they  would  reach  almost  to 
the  deluge. 
Tiie  Amf'  The  authors  of  the  English  Universal  His- 
^J^'^  tory  allege,  that  the  true  nistory  of  Assyria  is 
»^>vutr-  only  to  be  had  in  the  Bible ;  and  they  begin 
witn  Pul,  who  founded  that  kingdom  seven 
himdred  and  seventy-one  years  before  Jesua 
Christ.  His  successors,  particularly  Salmana^ 
zar  and  Senacharib,  were  the  scourges  of  Ju- 
dea.  The  same  authors  conjecture,  that  Na- 
bonassar  is  the  Ninus  of  Ctesias,  aiid  Seminu 
mis  (if  there  was  a  queen  of  that  name^  waa 
his  wife ;  and  that  the  great  works  of  Babylon 
should  be  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who 
Was  celebrated  by  the  taking  of  Jeruralem^ 
and  by  the  wonders  which  are  related  of  him 
in  Scripture.  But,  can  we  think,  that  what 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  the  antiquitj 
of  this  empire  must  be  false,  especially  wlien 
the  Holy  Scripture  places  the  toundaticm  of 
Nineveh,  as  well  as  Babylon,  a  Uttle  after  the 
deli;^? 

\^iatever  the  learned  have  been  able  to  ima- 
raie,  either  with  a  desire  to  disentangle  truth 
m>m  ancient  fables,  or  to  reconcile  profane 
history  with  the  Holy  Scripture,  can  only  serve 
to  oppress  the  memory  with  a  load  of  useless 
learmng.  The  empires  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  almost  disappear  in  profime  hia^ 
tory,  after  the  time  of  Sardanapalus,  which  is 
exactly  the  period  when  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
appear  with  lustre  in  the  Jewish  history.  This 
single  difficulty  hjEui  produced  numbmess  vo- 
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InmeSy  systems,  and  conjectures,  without  the 
subject  being  either  cleared  up  or  exhausted. 
Let  us  dedicate  our  time  to  more  useful  re- 
searches. What  Providence  has  thought  fit  to 
wrap  up  in  impenetrable  darkness,  can  be  of 
no  consequence  to  mankind. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OF  THE  RIXIGION,  SCOCKCXS,  AND  BfANNERS 
or  THE  BABTIjONIAKS. 

Tnii  country  of  Mesopotamia,  which  is  situ- 
ated  betweien  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
in  one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world,  con- 
tends with  Eg3rpt  for  the  reputation  of  having 
given  birth  to  the  arts  and  sciences.     The 
vast  plains  of  Babylcm,  under  a  clear  and  de- 
lightml  sky,  surroimded  with  all  the  riches  of 
nature,  were  particularly  favourable  for  mak- 
ing astronomical  observations.     Accordingly, 
the  Babylonians,  or  rather  their  priests  tne 
Chaldeans,  from  whom  the  country  derived  its 
name,  have  generally  been  suppmed  the  ear- 
liest astronomers  ;  notwithstanding  the  claims 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  superiority  in  every  thing,  and  which  the 
Greeks  allowed  them  upon  too  slender  autho- 
rity, from  their  having  been  bred  in  the  Egyp- 
tian schools.    Mesopotamia  not  bein^  over- 
flowed like  Egypt,  it  is  natural  to  imagme  that 
it  was  first  peopled,  and  there  is  some  reason 
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for  supposing,  that  scientific  knowle^e  bad 

its  source  in  that,  rather  than  in  the  other 

country* 

Wonbip  of     Unfortunately,  the  propensity  of  the  humaa 

^  ■'^    mind  to  superstition  is  so  great,  that  their  first 


in  that  steps  iu  the  road  to  science,  have  afanost  al- 
~™'^'  ways  led  to  this  destructive  error.  The  Chal- 
deans very  soon  began  to  worship  the  stars  as 
gods ;  ana  undoubtedly  the  common  people  be- 
lieved them  to  be  such,  while  those  who  weie 
better  instructed,  supposed  them  to  be  govern- 
ed by  some  inferior  divinities.  They  called 
the  sun  Belus,^  and  the  moon  Nabo,  and  they 
were  their  chief  deities. 
Jadidai  The  opinion,  that  the  stars  have  a  necessary 
■■•****^*  influence  upon  the  fate  and  conduct  of  men, 
naturally  took  its  rise  from  this  worship.  One 
.  consequence  of  this  was  judicial  astrology  ^ 
which  absurd  science  the  priests  supported 
with  the  more  attention,  as  it  secured  thusir 
influence  over  the  minds  of  the  pecole,  their 
astronomical  observations  being  a^cated  al- 
most solely  to  that  purpose.  Thus,  Kapler 
very  sensioly  represents  judicial  astrology  aa 
the  foolish  daughter  of  a  wise  mother^  whose 
assistance  was  necessary  for  her  support.  A 
dangerous  curiosity,  ana  a  stupid  credulity,  es- 
tablished astrology.  The  people,  anxious  to 
look  into  futurity,  either  with  a  design  to  de- 
liver themselves  from  impending  evus,  or  to 
<^9tain  some  wished-for  good,  mocked  to  the 
priests  whose  magical  operations  promised  so 
many  miracles. 
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Astrononnr  must  be  defective,  when  culti-  ^.^ 
vated  only  for  such  a  purpose.  According  to  cimUiw 
Diodorus,  the  Chaldeans  were  not  sufficiently  MtnSmy. 
expert  to  be  able  to  foretel  the  eclipses  of  the 
sun ;  but  they  knew  the  motion  of  the  planets 
from  west  to  east.  They  divided  each  sign  of 
the  zodiac  into  thirty  degrees,  and  eveiy  de* 
gree  into  thirty  minutes.  They  made  the  year 
consist  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  aa.ys, 
to  which  they  added  the  surplus  five  hours 
and  some  minutes ;  and  looked  upon  comets 
as  planets  very  eccentric  from  the  earth.  It 
is  said  they  even  calculated,  that,  if  a  man  was 
to  follow  the  sun,  walking  at  a  good  pace; 
round  the  globe,  he  would  arrive  at  the  same 
time  with  him  at  the  equinoctial  point.  It  is 
true,  that  if  a  man  was  to  walk  a  league  an 
hour,  he  would  go  eight  thousand  seven  him- 
dred  and  sixty  leagues  in  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days ;  but  the  circumference  of  the 
^lobe  is  about  nine  thousand  leagues.  *  The 
invention  of  sun-dials  is  likewise  ascribed  to 
them,  which  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
in  the  time  of  Achaz,  five  years  before  Nabon- 
assar.  If  authors  have  represented  the  ChaL 
dean  doctrines  differently,  it  is  owing  to  their 
schools  disagreeing  ampng  themselves,  and  the 
opinion  of  an  individual  sometimes  being  niis-;^ 
taken,  for  their  general  doctrine.  Tlieir.  oh- 
servatory  was  a  high  tower  in  the  middle  of 
the  temple  of  Belus.  f  ' 

Not  content  with  observing  the  stars  and  Comaogm^ 

. '• — f%^f^fmpm^ 

*  Achilles  Tadiu,  who  relates  this  faet,  is  of  too  modern  a  date  to  hi 
esteemed  sufficient  authority. 

t  See  d^  Pr^pa  of  Lsvra,  &C.,  by  Oqgi^'Fkrl  UI, 
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the  works  €^  nature,  thej  endeavoured  to  eza- 
mine  the  origin  of  dl  thm^,  which  could  only 
be  made  known  by  a  certam  revelation.  Tlieir 
cosmogony  was  a  series  of  various  extravagan- 
cies.   They  supposed,  that  aSter  Belus  Jbad 
formed  the  worla  and  the  animals,  he  canaed 
his  head  to  be  cut  off;  and  that  the  other  soda 
having  tempered  some  clay  with  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  the  wound,  formed  men, 
who  were  endowed  with  understanding,  and  i| 
porti<m  of  the  deity.    All  the  Chaldean  fitUea, 
according  to  Berosus,  were  only  a  mysterioMa 
allegory,  to  explain  the  manner  in  wi^ch  the 
chaos  wa$  unravelled  and  arranged ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  Supreme  God  em]^yed 
another  god  to  form  the  wor^d,  which  is  a  duoc- 
trine  almost  universally  received  in  the  East. 
Bmred      But  the  Chaldeans  aeserve  chiefly  to  be  coo^ 
MbmiMOB  sured  for  the  blind  submission  tney  required 
^SUdS^  from  their  disciples,  wh<mi  theyobliged  to  fol- 
k>w  their  opinions.    In  this,  JDiodorus  ranks 
them  above  the  Greeks,  whom  the  liberty  of 
thinking  rendered  wavering  and   indecisive^ 
But  whether  is  it  better  to  crouch  under  the 
tyranny  of  prejudice,  or  to  employ  our  reason 
in  search  of  truth,  though  at  the  risk  of  de^ 
ceiying  ourselves  as  our  predecessors  have  done? 
If  it  had  not  been  for  a  prudent  boldness,  the 
human  mind  must  have  continued  to  this  day 
the  sport  of  all  the  chimeras  of  the  Ancients. 
Chancellor  Bacon  does  not  disapprove  of  th^ 
maxim  which  says,  Uiot  ihe  disciples  should  be* 
Ueve;  but  he  desires  to  add,  Aat  after  being 
taughL  they  should  enwlou  their  reason.  * 


•  OporUt  dueemttm  crt4tr€»^-m^'4)porm  jtm  0docium  Jmdido  im  uiu 
Dt  AufflMot.  Sdtiit. 
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Let  us  observe,  that  Berosus  speaks  of  a  Hiedrihy 
great  delu^  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  i^^S^^ 
the  tenth  king  of  Chaldea,  wherein  he  mentions 
some  circumstances  strongly  resembling  lliose 
in  the  Scripture.^  That  king,  by  order  of  S&- 
4a&tn,  built  a  vessel,  into  which  he  shut  himself 
up  with  all  his  family,  the  animals,  and  neces- 
wy  provisions.  After  the  deluge,  he  let  fly 
birds,  that  returned  till  they  found  the  eartn 
dry  and  habitable.  These  are  particular  touches 
of  a  tradition,  which  has  been  spread  over  an 
inunense  extent. 

•    The  arts  flomished  &om  time  immemcnial  in Art^tevy 
Assjrria  and  Babylon,  and  luxury*  effeminacy,  diii«o«te7 
and  debauchery  equally  prevailed,  there ;  either    ™*^ 
£rom  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences  imme- 
4liatelv  f<dk>wing  a  corruption  of  manneis,  or 
that  tney  contribute  indirectly  to  that  corrup*. 
tion,  firom  the  abuse  made  of  them  by  vicious 
men.    If  we  may  credit  Herodotus  and  Strabo, 
this  culture  was  disgraced  by  an  infamous  cu&. 
tom;  for  they  tell  us,  that  every  wom«i  was 
obliged,  by  the  law,  to  prostitute  herself  once  to 
a  stranger,  in  the  temple  of  Mylitta,  cht  Venus ; 
but  M.  Goguet  represents  this  infamous  prac^ 
tice,  with  wluch  tne  Babylonians  have  been  so 
much  reproached,  and  which  M.  de  Voltaire  re^ 
jects  as  absurd  and  impossible,  as  a  proof  of 
their  blind  submission  to  errors,  rather  than  of 
their  licentiousness.     He  follows  the  Ancienfasi 
in  imagininjgf,  that  this  custom  was  established     '    -^ 
by  a  superstitious  prejudice,  with  a  view  of  pre^  / 

serving  the  virtue  of  their  women ;  for  there  is 
no  degree  of  extravagance  which  superstition 
does  not  produce  and  render  sacred.  They  be*- 
lieved  that  Venus  was  a  malignant  deity,  and 
an  en^y  to  the  honour  of  tlje  sex,  and  there- 
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fore  desired  to  pacifv"  her  by  this  sacrifice.  The 
stranger  to  whom  the  woman  gave  herself  up 
from  this  religious  motive,  was  obUged  to  de- 
liver to  her  a  piece  of  money,  with  these  words, 
/  implore  the  Goddess  Mybtta  in  your  fitooar. 
Herodotus^  assures  us,  that  after  they  had  ful- 
filled the  intentions  of  the  law,  the  Babylonian 
women  were  models  of  conjugal  fideli^.  Jus- 
tin says  the  same  thing  of  the  women  ot  Cyprus, 
and  iBlian  of  the  women  of  Lydia,  where  the 
same  law  preyailed,  and  that  me  men  w^ne  so- 
licitous to  marry  them.  The  manners  of  the 
Babylonians  were  not  greatly  corrupted  till  af- 
ter tne  conquest  of  Cyrus ;  and  poverty  was  the 
principal  cause  of  their  debauchery* 
Mmnen  The  Babylouiau  women,  contrary  to  the  cus^ 
Mri^tLw,  toms  of  the  rest  of  the  Asiatics,  lived  fiEuniUar- 
ly  among  the  men,  and  eat  in  company  with 
strangers,  which  was  probably  the  reason  that 
their  manners  were  more  gentle.  The  dread«- 
fill  picture  which  is  drawn  of  them  in  Scripp- 
ture,  seems  to  disagree  with  tibe  evidence  of  the 

Srofane  writers;  but  the  severe  treatment  the 
ews  met  with  in  Babylon,  occasioned  the  keen* 
ness  of  their  complaints.    According  to  Berosus, 
the  Babylonians  celebrated  an  annual  festival 
which  lasted  five  days,  during  which  time  the 
slaves  took  the  place  of  their  masters,  with  the 
privilege  of  commanding  and  being  served  by 
them. 
JjjgJ"       To  promote  population,  which  is  an  object 
vtfiTOg  of  the  greatest  political  importance,  the  most 
*•  •"•   beautiful  of  their  young  women  were  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder ;  and  a  sum  of  money  was 
then  given,  to  whoever  would  take  those  that 


•  H«r04kliii,  Ub.  86. 
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were  ilUfavoured,  so  that  they  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  person  that  was  willing  to  accept  of  them 
upon  tne  lowest  terms.  Undoubtedly,  this  is 
only  to  be  understood  of  the  common  people ; 
but,  however,  it  was  a  means  for  all  the  girls 
being  provided.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
prognosticate  favourably  of  mamages  which 
ai'e  made  at  random,  or  when  the  parties  are 
unknown  to  one  other;  but  what  shall  we  say 
of  ours,  when  money  alone  serves  to  determine 
us,  and  merit  without  fortune  ffoes  for  nothing? 
Among  the  Babylonians,  if  their  hearts  could 
not  be  united,  they  were  parted  upon  the  money 
being  restored.  They  did  not  imagine  that 
they  could  form  indissoluble  ties  rashly.  '  A 
triDunal  was  established  for  marrying  their 
girls,  and  punislung  adultery;  which  proves 
that  they  held  sacred  the  conjugal  union,  and 
that  then-  manners  could  not  be  corrupted  but 
by  a  breach  of  the  laws. 

The  history  of  Persia  will  bring  us  l^ck  to  s^ 
Babylon.  It  is  not  necessary  to  mention  the 
Syrians;  for  if  it  were  not  for  some  passages  in 
Scripture,-  we  should  not  have  known  that  any 
ancient  king^  of  Syria  ever  existed,  or  that 
there  were  kings  of  Damascus,  which  was  the 
capital  of  that  country.  Profane  history  con- 
founds it  with  Assyria,  till  the  dismembering  of 
Alexander's  empire ;  and  we  are  only  acquamt-  - 
ed  with  some  superstitions  which  prevailed 
there,  from  a  work  written  by  Lucian,  who  says, 
that  the  priests  of  the  goddess  of  Syria  volun- 
tarily made  themselves  eunuchs ;  ana  were  uni- 
versally .  known  by  the  name  of  GaOi.  The 
leamea  suppose  this  goddess  to  be  the  celestial 
Venus  of  Babylon;  a  conjecture  of  no  conse-r 
quence. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PHENICIANS. 


UMof  \\^HEN  we  prefer  the  arts  of  peace  to  the 
^'''J^SI^  bloody  enterprises  of  heroes,  one  of  the  nobleat 
spectacles  wnich  history  can  pxesent  to  our 
view  is,  the  industry  of  a  people  surmounting 
the  obstacles  which  nave  been  opposed  to  tb^oi 
by  nature,  and  supplying  themselves,  by  means 
of  their  genius  and  resolution,  with  whatever 
has  been  withheld  fix)m  them  by  an  unkind 
climate;  conquering  the  most  terrible  of  «U 
the  elements,  and  paving  a  way  to  themselvef 
over  the  raging  billows,  to  renbder  di^ant 
tions  in  some  degree  tributary;  not. only 
frainin^  fix)m  violence,  but  supplying  them  witli 
convemences  till  then  unknown.  Such  wen 
the  Phenicians,  called  in  the  Scripture  Canaaa- 
ites,  that  is  to  say  merchants,  a  people  who 
were  celebrated  for  their  antiquity,  their  com- 
merce and  maritime  enteiprises,  whom  never* 
theless  the  generality  of  historians  have  coo- 
tented  themselves  with  having  barely  named. 
NMMity  Society  could  not  subsist  without  commerce^ 
^  the  necessities  of  one  being  thereby  supplied 
finom  the  superfluities  of  another.  With  UHMe 
things  which  are  in  too  great  quantity,  we  pur- 
chase what  we  want ;  and  ii  we  possess  no- 
thing, we  sell  our  labour,  and  live  upon  what 
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it  can  produce.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  worlds 
when  the  desires,  like  the  necessities  of  men, 
were  confined  within  very  narrow  hounds,  their 
commerce  was  limited  to  a  simple  harter  of 
commodities.  The  shepherd  gave  the  labourer 
some  of  his  cattle,  who,  in  return,  ^ve  the 
shepherd  part  of  his  harvest ;  and  in  hke  man- 
ner other  exchanges  were  made.  As  com^ 
merce  advanced,  commodities  of  smaU  bulk,  itsprogiw. 
and  more  particularly  metals,  as  being  the 
most  durable,  and  easily  transported,  were  em- 
ployed to  represent  merchandise,  and  to  serve 
as  a  common  price.  They  became  the  sym- 
bols of  the  real  property  which  the  earth  pro- 
duced, or  industry  could  furnish ;  and  we  find 
them  employed  for  that  purpose  from  the  time 
of  Abraham.  But  a  more  wonderful  art,  the 
art  of  navigation,  was  to  extend  and  give  new 
life  to  commerce. 

The  Phenicians  were  navigators  from  time  Namtim 
immemorial.  Living  in  a  barren  country  upon  ^^J7^ 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  found  ~ 
the  necessity  of  seeking  resources  elsewhere,. 
They  perceived  that  the  sea,  which  separates 
countries,  mi^ht  likewise  serve  to  unite  them; 
and,  after  difierent  attempts,  exposed  their 
lives,  in  a  piece  of  brittle  wood,  to  the  mercy 
of  winds  imd  waves,  in  order  to  procure,  in 
other  climates,  what  nature  had  denied  their 
own.  The  forests  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  the 
convenience  of  their  harbours,  were  valuable 
advantages  which  they  knew  how  to  improve^ 
It  is  believed  that  their  commerce  was  become 
extensive  a  few  ag;es  after  the  deluge ;  which  is 
the  more  astonishing,  as  a  knowledge  of  navi- 
gation implies  a  progress  being  made  in  astror 
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nomy,  and  a  number  of  difficult  arts.  They 
could  have  no  other  guide  but  the  stars,  and 
at  first  attended  chiefly  to  the  Great  Bear,  and 
afterwards  to  a  star  in  the  Little  Bear,  which  is 
much  nearer  the  pole.  Who  could  have  ima- 
gined that,  in  a  tuture  period,  ships  would  be 
guided  upon  the  immense  ocean  by  means  of  a 
small  needle  ?  It  was  a  prodigy,  at  that  time, 
to  see  people  transported  to  dmerent  climates 
and  i)ew  skies. 
Orcttt  extent  While  thc  Egyptians  beheld  the  sea  with  a 
fj^i^^,  superstitious  horror,  the  Phenicians  had  the 
courage  to  pass  over  it,  and  thence  reaped  the 
greatest  advanta^s.  They  planted  numeimis 
colonies  in  the  isles  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes, 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia ;  they  visited  the 
south  coasts  of  Spain,  passed  the  Strait,  and 
penetrated  into  the  ocean.  Cadiz  became  their 
magazine ;  Betica,  and  the  rest  of  Spain,  sop* 
plied  them  with  immense  wealth:   They  ex- 

1)orted  from  thence  honey,  wax,  pitch,  iron, 
ead,  copper,  tin,  Ac.  Their  vessels  were  so 
overloaded  with  silver,  that  they  were  even 
obliged  to  hang  weights  of  it  to  tneir  anchors, 
instead  of  lead.  According  to  Strabo,  they 
had  some  settlepfients  on  the  western  coasts  m 
Africa,  soon  after  the  Trojan  war.  The  Scrip** 
ture  makes  mention  of  frequent  voyages  being 
made  by  Solomon's  fleets,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  i^henicians,  to  the  land  of  Ophir  and 
Tarshish,  fwhich  is  thought  to  be  the  king- 
dom of  Soiala  in  Ethiopia),  from  whence  they 
returned  at  the  end  of  mree  years,  IcMaded  with 

fold,  silver,  ivory,  precious  stones,  and  other 
inds  of  merchandise.    Beinc^  factors  for  all 
the  known  world,  they  careftmy  concealed  th^ 
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secret  of  their  navigation,  because  they  were 
afraid  of  being  rivaUed ;  a  jealousy  natural  to 
merchants,  but  contrary  to  the  common  good 
of  mankind. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  than  the  enter-  umit  to^. 
prise  which  they  executed  to  satisfy  the  curio-  ^frSTk 
sity  of  Nechos  King*  of  Egypt,  about  six  hun-  ^^^^ 
dred  and  ten  years  before  Jesus  Christ*     That 
prince  made  tnem  sail  from  the  Red  Sea,  with 
orders  to  steer  their  course  along  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  enter  the  Mediterranean 
by  Hercules's  Pillars,  or  the  Straits  of  Cadiz. 
In  three  years  they  actually  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile. 

The  form  of  their  trading  vessels  was  almost   Form  of 


round,  because  the  necessity  of  keeping  near 
the  shore  obliged  them  to  make  up  m  breadth 
for  their  want  of  depth ;  but  for  their  warlike 
expeditions,  they  had  vessels  of  a  different  con- 
struction, which  were  both  long  and  sharp.  I 
do  not  know  which  deserves  the  greatest  admi- 
ration, the  immense  superiority  of  our  marine, 
over  that  of  this  ancient  nation,  or  the  great- 
ness of  their  maritime  undertakings,  which 
were  executed  with  such  slender  means,  and 
in  defiance  of  such  obstructions. 

The  value  of  the  Phenician  stuffs,  and  their  Pheniciu 
skill  in  dying,  is  well  known.  Their  purple,  ^^^ 
we  may  say,  was  a  gift  of  fortune ;  for  tne  dis- 
covery was  owing  to  a  shepherd's  dog,  who, 
being  compelled  by  hunger,  devoured  a  shell- 
fish, the  blood  issuing  from  which  dyed  his 
muzzle  of  such  a  colour,  that  the  people,  being 
struck  with  its  beauty,  applied  it  to  their  ma- 
nufactures; and  it  has,  smce  that  time,  been 
reserved  for  the  garb  of  princes,    A  similar 
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origin  has  produced  many  important  discove- 
ries ;  and,  9s  nature  is  inexhaustible,  observa- 
tion will  unquestionably  produce  many  mme. 

What  has  been  already  said  upon  the  adenoe 
of  the  Egyptians,  may  in  part  be  applied  to  tfie 
Fhenicians.  A  people  ^mio  understood  com- 
merce and  navigation,  could  not  fiul  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  gecHnetry,  mecshanics,  arithme- 
tic, geography,  Ac.  lliey  acquired  diem  by 
degrees ;  and  certainly  a  very  inaocuiate  prac- 
tice sullied  the  want  of  meoiy.  To  them 
the  invention  of  die  alphabet  has  been  com- 
monly ascribed ;  and,  by  dint  of  genius,  they 
seem  to  have  outstripped  die  Egyptians,  who, 
being  wedded  to  old  customs  ana  hereditary 
prejudices,  stopped  at  die  veiv  point  where 
every  thing  seemed  to  invite  them  to  perfec- 
tion, and  to  the  making  of  fresh  discoveries ; 
while  the  others  were  incessantly  making  some 
new  attempts  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  and 
every  step  they  took  was  mai^ea  widi  a  de- 
gree of  success. 
oim  Perhaps  the  thirst  of  rain  contributed  as 
much  to  their  success  as  tneir  natural  disposi- 
tion. Such  a  passion  is  hurtful  to  morals ;  it 
introduces  dishonesty,  with  which  the  Fheni- 
cians have  been  much  reproached;  and  the 
riches  which  it  heaps  up  frequently  produce  a 
depravity  of  manners,  ^ut  mdolence  and  po- 
verty are  attended  with  as  bad  consequences. 
If  we  see  vices  among  an  industrious  people, 
who  are  enriched  by  commerce,  humanit^  is 
comforted  by  a  view  of  the  wonderful  eftects 
of  application,  the  resources  and  conveniences 
which  it  procures,  and  the  happiness  which  it 
difiuses  over  even  those  conditions  which  are 
apparently  the  most  wretched  and  unhappy. 


far 
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Sidon,  which  was  the  capital  of  Phenicia,  held  ®^?JJ^ 
the  empire  of  the  sea  for  a  considerable  time, 
to  which  the  famous  city  of  Tyre  succeeded. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  Carthage  in  FonndiuuMi 
another  place,  which  was  founded  by  a  colony  c^tiLge. 
of  Tyrians,  about  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
years  before  Jesus  Christ,  and  owed  its  exists 
ence  to  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  a  monarchy 
Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  having  put  to  death 
the  husband  of  nis  sister  Elissa  or  Dido,  that 
he  might  seize  upon  his  inunense  riches,  this 
courageous  princess  fled  away  with  all  her  hus- 
band's treasure,  and,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  famous  city,  which  we 
shall  see  made  even  Rome  tremble.  The  Car- 
thaginians, hke  the  Phenicians,  succeeded  by 
carrying  on  an  advantageous  commerce ;  but 
their  rum  may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  commercial 
states,  who,  by  giving  themselves  up  to  a  desire 
of  making*  conquests,  certainly  expose  them- 
selves to  destruction. 

Phenicia  was  not  entirely  freed  from  super- 
stitions by  their  activity  in  business ;  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  less  addicted  to  them  than 
the  Egyptians.  The  worship  of  Venus  at  Bi- 
blos  was  intermixed  with  denauchery ;  and  hu- 
man sacrifices  made  a  part  of  their  rehgious  ce- 
remonies. They  adopted  some  absurd  tradi-  Tinnniifcif 
tions  about  Adonis,  who  was  likewise  named  ^ 
Osiris  or  Thanunuz.  At  the  time  the  river  A- 
donis  appeared  to  be  tinged,  with  blood,  which 
is  a  very  natural  phenomenon,  where  the  cur- 
rent sometimes  sweeps  along  with  it  a  reddish- 
coloured  earth,  the  women  bitterly  lamented 
the  death  of  the  Adonis  of  Venus,  manifesting 
their  sorrow  by  mournful  sacrifices,  and  even 
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by  scourgings.  The  next  day,  supposing  bim 
to  be  come  again  to  life,  and  ascended  to  the 
heavens,  they  shaved  their  heads  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  E^ptians  did  upon  the  death  of 
tilieir  god  Apis ;  out  they  who  wished  to  pre- 
serve their  hair,  were  obliged  to  prostitute 
themselves,  and  the  profits  of  the  crime  were 
appUed  to  the  use  of  the  temple. 

In  proportion  as  the  true  religion  exalts  a 
man  aoove  himself,  so  much  does  superstition, 
on  the  contrary,  debase  him  below  the '  brute ; 
a  maxim  inculcated  by  a  thousand  examples, 
and  from  whence  two  advantages  should  natu- 
rally follow  ;  the  one,  to  attacn  us  to  that  per- 
fect worship  taught  us  by  Christianity ;  the 
other,  to  guard  us  from  those  illusions  and  fol- 
lies which  are  an  insult  to  the  Deity,  and  de- 
base human  nature. 
Works        Sanchoniathon  of  Berytus  in  Phenicia,  the 
g.^.^^,,^  most  ancient  writer  next  to  Moses,  some  of 
^'^     whose  works  are  still  extant,  wrote  the  anti- 
quities of  his  own  country,  according  to  the 
.    best  critics,  about  the  time  of  Joshua,  and 
traces  them  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Some  striking  rays  of  li^ht  may  l>e  seen  in  his 
fabulous  cosmogony,  as  m  all  tne  others  which 
are  the  produce  of  hiunan  fancy.    He  men- 
^,  tions  a  dark  chaos,  and  a  Spirit  (xHvfjM)  which 
set  the  universe  in  order ;  but  no  more  of  his 
ideas  have  any  resemblance  to  what  is  contained 
in  the  Bible.     He  neither  speaks  of  the  fall  of 
man,  nor  of  the  deluge,  nor  of  the  dispersing 
of  the  people  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  it  has 
therefore  been  said,  upon  too  slight  grounds, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Eusebius,  who  has  preserved  a  valuable  frag- 
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ment  of  that  author,  translated  by  Philo  of  Bi- 
blos,  accuses  him  of  tending  to  atheism ;  and 
the  same  thing*  has  been  repeated  by  a  hmidred 
writers,  who  nave  always  asserted  that  his  in- 
tention was  to  authorize  idolatry.  These  two 
accusations  seem  contradictory ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  the  author  has-  only  related 
what  were  the  theological  opinions  of  his  coun- 
try, and  what  he  himself  believed.  He  men- 
tions a  fii^t  man  and  first  woman,  very  difierent 
from  Adam  and  Eve,  and  ascribes  me  inven- 
tion of  arts  to  their  descendants ;  to  one  the 
making  of  fire ;  to  another  the  building  of  huts ; 
and  to  others  hunting,  fishing,  making  utensils 
of  iron,  &c.  He  rests  the  authority  of  his  his- 
tory upon  the  writings  of  Thaaut,  who  was  caU- 
ed  Hermes  by  the  Greeks,  and  Mercury  by  the 
Latins*  His  work  is  at  presigiat  looked  upon  to 
be  authentic ;  and  his  account  of  the  first  ages 
of  the  world,  though  clouded  with  fables  and 
obscure  allegories,  may  be  read  with  advan- 
tage. * 


•  See  the «  Origine  dn  Lois„*  &c.  Dinertatioii  X. 
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The  Hebrews  did  not  become  a  people,  or 
Jtvifw.  acquire  a  fixed  establishment,  till  a  consider- 
able time  after  those  naticms  of  whom  we  have 
been  now  speaking.  They  were  only  wander- 
ing 8he]^ierds  or  slaves,  till  the  time  of  dieir 
leaving  E^ypt ;  jet  their  books  make  tbe  basis 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Here  we  onfi^fat  hnmbly 
to  reverence  the  admirable  woriu  oi  the  C!rea- 
tor,  and  the  incomprehensible  mysteries  of  bis 
providence,  which  is  the  first  object  Cdt  the 
study  of  a  Christian ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  nei- 
ther the  Pentateuch,  nor  the  other  j^aits  of 
the  Bible,  can  be  indifierently  mixed  with  pro- 
fane history,  without  confounding  all  our  idkas. 
Can  a  theocratical  government,  cUrected  by  the 
immediate  orders  of  the  Supreme  Bein^;  a 
chain  of  miracles  subverting  the  order  o?  na- 
ture ;  a  train  of  uncommon  actions  explained 
by  supernatural  principles ;  be  proper  subiects 
for  critical  discussion,  or  givejust  ideas  ot  hu- 
man policy  and  social  life  ?  The  Jews,  confined 
to  a  small  spot,  and  from  principle  unwilling  to 
mix  with  otner  people,  continued  long  in  ob- 
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scurity ;  they  were  almost  perpetually  enslaved 
by  every  one  who  thought  fit  to  attack  them^ 
and  became  objects  of  contempt  and  hatred  to 
ail  their  neighbours ;  a  rude,  barbarous,  super- 
stitious people,  even  unfaithful  to  the  true  God,  ; 
who  loaded  them  with  benefits ;  a  people  who 
received  knowled^  and  laws  direct  from  hea- 
ven, yet  scarcely  deserve  to  be  reckoned  in  the 
number  of  civilized  nations. 

When  we  view  them  in  the  li^ht  most  inte- 
resting to  the  hmnan  mind|  our  mquiries  must 
be  limited  to  some  peculiarities  in  their  laws  and 
customs.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  those 
divine  precepts  which  every  one  is  taught  in 
infancy. 

Their  reUgious  laws  were  blended  with  their  Tht  km  if 
civil  law,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  whole  y^J^SwiA 
was  a  religious  auty,  because  it  was  ordained  ^^? 
from  God,  or  rather  by  God  himself.    But  as 
that  salutary  restraint^  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
does  not  always  check  the  passions ;  and  as  the 
Jews  guided  tnemselves  only  by  the  senses,  they 
had  scarcely  any  idea  of  a  future  state ;  there- 
fore there  were  dreadful  threatenings  and  se- 
vere punishments  denounced  against  offenders. 
He  wno  broke  the  Sabbath  was  stoned ;  and  it  sermty 
was  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath  to  perform,  any  j^jyjjj^ 
sort  of  work,  to  make  any  kind  of  purchase,  or 
even  to  light  a  fire.     Children  who  obstinate- 
ly disobeyed  their  parents,  were  punished  with  . 
death.     A  blasphemer,  an  idolater,  or  an  adul- 
terer, might  be  instantly  stoned  without  any  . 
form  of  trial.     Such  executions  were  called  tke 
decree  of  zeal ;  but  might  they  not  sometimes 
become  the  decrees  of  natred  and  fanaticism  ? 

f2 
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Insolvent  debtors  were  made  slaves.  Crimes 
which  were  looked  upon  as  trivial  by  other  na- 
tions, were  frequently  punished  with  death  by 
the  Jewd. 
Legal  eere-  An  eudless  number  of  expiations,  l^gftl  ceie* 
^StZ^  monies,  and  precepts,  of  which  we  do  not  know 
^'  the  ori^,  served  to  keep  this  fickle  people  in 
subjection.  There  were  a  number  of  animals 
which  they  were  forbidden  to  eat,  such  as  the 
hoe,  the  blare,  and  the  rabbit ;  crawling  insects, 
ana  fiish  without  fins  or  scales.  These  <^nimAla 
were  reputed  to  be  unclean,  and  the  person  was 
thought  to  be  defiled  who  touched  them  evea 
when  dead.  The  ashes  of  a  red  heifer  were 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  greatest  part  of  their 
expiations;  and  the  xvaters  qf  jeMmijf^  whidi 
were  employed  when  a  man  suspected  his  wife 
of  infideutYf  seem  very  much  to  resemble  our 
ancient  ordeals  or  judicial  trials.  JBitter  herbs 
mixed  with  holy  water,  and  a  form  of  impreca^ 
tion  accompamed  with  some  reli«ou8  ceiemo^ 
nies,  made  the  bellies  of  the  guilbr  sw^  aixl 
burst.  *  The  law  of  grace  has  abolished  all 
these  customs,  as  well  as  circumcision,  which 
was  positively  commanded  to  the  Jews.  They^ 
Uke  many  other  nations,  offered  human  sacn* 
fices. 
Mk^ML  Every  seventh  year  was  Sabbatical,  and  then 
TStef  &U  the  labours  of  agriculture  were  suspend^* 
They  gave  their  harvest  to  the  poor,  to  strangerSt 
and  to  orphans,  and  freedom  to  their  slaves,  dia* 
charging  all  debts  which  were  owing  to  them 
by  Israelites.  They  likewise  did  the  same  at 
their  jubilee,  which  was  celebrated  every  fiftieth 
year.     At  that  period,  every  one  resumed 
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property  in  whatever  manner  it  had  been  ali^ti. 
atea.  The  desire  of  perpetuating  families  oc« 
casioned  this  law,  which  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  common  course  of  transactions  in 
a  great  and  wealthy  nation^  They  had  six  cu 
ties  of  refuge  ;  but  they  only  iserved  as  sanctu-  , 

aries,  to  protect  those  who  fled  to  them  front 
the  seventy  of  justice,  in  case  of  involuntary 
homicide;  but  assassins  might  be  torn  even 
from  the  altar,  to  sufibr  death.  It  is  an  incon- 
ceivable abuse  to  let  asylums  become  a  proteo 
tion  to  criminahL 

Though  the  tribe  of  Levi,  according  to  Ja- 
cob's prophecy,  was  to  be  dispersed  among  the 
others,  and  the  priests  and  Levites,  according 
to  a  law  in  Deuteronomy,  could  have  only  llie 
tithes,  the  offerings,  and  the  ransom  of  the  first- 
bom  for  their  portion,  yet  the  priests  seem  to 
have  been  very  well  [>rovided.  They  had  the 
possession  of  forty  cities ;  they  collected  seve- 
ral kinds  of  tithes ;  the  first-fruits  and  offi^r- 
tngs  were  considerable.  Things  vowed  to  God, 
exc^  cattle,  lands,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
mi^ht  be  redj^med  for  money ;  and  these  vows 
added  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  priesthood. 
The  chief  priests  exercised  very  great  powers 
even  in  civu  matters;  and  Moses  ordained  that, 
in  all  difficulties,  the  people  should  have  re- 
course to  the  priests  and  judge,  and,  uponpain 
o{  death,  to  abide  by  their  decisioiu  *  Jm>m 
these  difierent  regulations^  which  are  proper 
for  a  theocracy,  many  false  consequences,  con- 
trary to  sound  government,  have  oeen  deduc- 
ed;  as  if  the  new  law  was  the  law  of  Moses, 

*  DcdutMonmD/i  inii  S,  Ac, 
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and  to  be  a  Christian,  it  was  necessary  to  haye 
been  a  Jew. 

All  strangers,  their  language,  history,  aits 
and  sciences,  were  looked  upon  with  horror  or 

■nnjgwi  contempt  by  the  Jews.  They  were  entirely  ig^ 
'  '  t  norant  of  navigation  and  astronomy,  even  after 
their  return  from  Babylon.  They  looked  upon 
eclipses  with  an  eye  of  superstition,  without 
havmg  a  word  in  their  language  by  which  they 
could  express  that  phenomenon :  however,  diey 
unquestionably  brought  from  Egypt  some  of 
the  natural  Imowledge  and  customs  of  that 
country.  They  always  concealed  their  sacred 
books  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  when 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  procured  a  translation 
of  them,  they  instituted  fsists  to  commemorate 
the  supposed  misfortune.  There  seems  to  have 
been  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the 
Jews  and  the  inhabitants  of  every  part  of  the 
world  where  either  reason  or  politeness  hi^VQ 
been  cultivated. 

Ongjnaf       Thcrc  is  room  to  believe,  in  opposition  to 

P*^'    the  opinion  commonly  received,  that  poetry  a^ 

mong  other  nations  did  not  spring  m>m  reh-, 

gion,  since  the  songs  of  the  savages  only  cele- 
rate  the  praises  and  heroic  deeds  of  their 
countrymen ;  and  even  small  nations  are  quot- 
ed, who,  though  they  have  no  ideas  of  religion^* 
yet  have  poets.  In  all  probability,  poetry 
sprung  from  Uvely  passions,  or  from  a  desire 
to  imprint  facts  upon  the  memory:  but  the 
Jews,  {torn  the  first,  dedicated  it  to  the  most 
sacr^  purpose,  and  their  Psalms  and  Spiritual 
Songs  exalt  the  soul  to  the  throne  of  God, 
Most  of  the  learned  diflfer  from  Le  Clerc,  who 
thought  these  poems  were  in  rhyme, 
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Neither  are  there  sufficient  proofs  that  the 
Hebrew  was  the  mother-toiM;ue  of  the  whole  **if2 
world ;  and,  as  M.  Falconet  observes,  it  is  fipm 
a  mistaken  zeal  for  religion  that  this  opinion 
has  been  established.  The  ancient  commerce 
of  the  Phenicians,  the  dispersion  of  the  J^ws, 
the  conquests  of  the  Arabs,  and,  lastly,  the  Cru- 
sades, have  probably  introduced  the  Oriental 
words  which  are  found  in  the  Occidental  lan«- 
guages.  * 

llie  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Midianites,  Edo- 
mites,  Amalekites,  Canaanites,  and  PhiUstines, 
who  were  at  war  with  the  Jews,  are  not  worth 
mentioning :  almost  all  of  them,  though  idola* 
ters,  submitted  to  circumcision. 
'  t  ■  ■ ...  .  I      -  -    ■    ■ 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OF  THE  M£D£S  BEFORE  CYRUS. 

Bifim    As  these  two  nations  formed  but  (me  fiunous 
^^JJJJS^  empire  mider  Cyrus,  before  whose  time  every. 
J^^^  thing  relating  to  their  history  is  obscure  and 
uncertain,  they  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
same  article.     It  is  necessary  to  repeat  inces- 
santly, how  little  the  Greeks  are  to  oe  credited 
upon  the  subject  of  antiquities.     Their  own 
reveries,  frequently  added  to  groundless  tradi- 
tions, were,  by  their  writings,  erected  into  his- 
torical monuments.    If  that  able  geographer 
Ptolemy  computed  that  the  Caspian  sea,  Irom 
east  to  west,  was  twenty-three  degrees  and  a 
half,  though  in  its  greatest  extent  it  is  less  than 
four,  how  much  more  reason  have  we  to  be- 
lieve that  history  must  overflow  with  errors, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  written  without  either 
criticism  or  inquiry,  but  merely  to  please  the 
taste  of  those  who  furnished  its  autnors  with 
fables  ? 
•HitBiedM      We  have  no  occasion  to  examine  what  Cte- 
■•jjjjlll^sias  and  his  follower  Diodorus  have  said  about 
ySuk    the  ancient  Medes;  a  single  observation  will 
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be  sufficient.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether 
Arbaces  governor  of  Media,  which  was  under 
the  Assjrrian  yoke,  took  advantage  of  the  eflfe- 
minacy  of  Sardanapalus  to  excite  a  revolt  a- 
gainst  him,  or  some  other  cause  produced  the 
same  effect ;  but  the  Medes  did  aliake  off  the 
yoke,  aad  lived  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  almost  as  dreadful  as  slavery,  till  they 
found  that  imbridled  liberty  was  an  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  mischief,  lo  remedy  this  evil, 
they  appointed  Dejoces  judge,  who,  by  making 
laws,  and  administering  justice,  put  an  end  to 
their  distiurbances,  and  restored  good  order. 
Perhaps  it  was  with  a  view  of  being  sought 
after,  and  to  be  raised  to  a  more  elevated  sta- 
tion, that  he  suddenly  retired,  after  a  prudent 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  judge ;  but  he  was 
no  sooner  gone,  than  licentiousness  renewed  all 
their  former  miseries,  which  Dejoces  alone  was 
thought  capable  of  dispelling;  and  therefore 
they  chose  him  king,  about  six  hundred  years 
before  Jesus  Christ. 

Being  elated  with  his  new  dignity,  qr  believ-  ^^^^ 
ing  that  despotism  was  necessary  to  restrain  his 
subjects,  he  aflSscted  an  excessive  severity ;  shut 
himself  up  within  the  walls  of  an  inaccessible 
palace^  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  gave  or- 
ders that  nobody  should  be  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  seeing  him  but  the  officers  of  his 
nous^old,  and  aU  others  be  obUged  to  apply 
to  his  ministers ;  likewise,  that  whoever  dared 
to  laugh  or  spit  in  his  presence,  should  be  pu- 
nisheo.  Montesquieu  observes,  that  this  was 
a  way  to  make  royalty  respected,  but  not  the 
king.  But  is  it  not  a  way  to  make  both  the 
king  and  royalty  hated  ? 
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PUdn  It  is  said,  that  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  the  ca- 
E^^telSf  pital  of  the  kingdom,  built  by  Dejoces,  was 
^,^JJ|*  encompa^ed  with  seven  walls,  one  rising  above 
another  the  height  of  the  battlements,  and  these 
battlements  were  of  different  colours,  white, 
black,  purple,  blue,  oran^,  and  the  two  last 
silvered  and  gilded.  This  description  of  He- 
rodotus seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  of  mount  Bagistan  in  Media,  which,  Dio- 
dorus  says,  was  cut  into  a  groupe  by  order  of 
Semiramis,  representing  her  placed  in  the  midst 
of  a  hundred  of  her  guards. 

Diod(Hrus  gives  us  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Me* 
dia,  of  whom  Herodotus  makes  no  mention, 
so  that  we  may  say  thej  have  written  quite 
different  histories ;  but  it  is  of  little  conseauenoe 
to  us  to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  ot  these 
princes  till  the  time  of  Cyrus, 
inuiratau.  The  manners,  laws,  and  religion  of  the  Medes 
''^w^  were  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the  Persiaiis^ 
of  whom  1  am  about  to  give  an  account.  One 
thing  which  distinguishes  the  Medes  is,  that 
the  royal  authority  could  neither  change  x^ar 
repeal  a  law  once  passed ;  and  that  the  educa*- 
tion  of  their  princes  wa3  trusted  solely  to  wo* 
men  and  eunuchs.  Thus,  an  error  cmce  made 
into  a  law  could  not  be  revoked ;  and  the  edu^ 
cation  of  their  princes,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 

fression,  would  naturally  make  tnem  woman ! 
blygamy  was  not  only  allowed,  but  cmnpumd^ 
ed  m  Media.  Strabo  says,  that,  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  at  least 
seven  wives  ;  ana  that  a  woman  was  despised, 
if  she  had  not  at  least  five  husbands.  *  But  how 
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is  it  possible  to  believe  this,  unless  we  can  sup^ 
pose  that  both  men  and  women  were  common ; 
and  in  that  case,  what  appearance  of  marrii^ 
could  remain?  Formerly,  every  thing  said 
by  the  Ancients  was  believed;  but,  at  present, 
4^oubts  spring  up  incessantly. 


CHAPTER  II. 


OF  TmS  PERSIAN  EMPIRE.      CTRXJS  AND  HIS 
IM14[EDIAT£  SUCCESSORS. 

Xhe  Persians  are  certainly  one  of  the  most  ^^^^^9^ 
ancient  nations,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
learned,  formed  a  considerable  power,  even  in 
the  time  of  Abraham ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
rei^  of  CjTus,  which  was  a  very  remarkable 
period,  about  five  hundred  and  sixty  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  that  they  oecame  fa- 
mous and  truly  formidable.  It  should  seem, 
that  no  period  ought  to  be  better  known ;  yet 
the  birth,  the  expeditions,  and  death  of  that 
conqueror,  are  historical  problems  impossible 
to  be  solved. 

Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Xenophon,  who  wrote 
about  ^  century  after  Cyrus,  give  accounts  as 
opposite  as  if  theyhad  written  at  the  distance 
of  several  ages.     Who  then  is  to  be  believed  ? 
Xenophon's  Cyropedia  is  plainly  the  work  of  a  ^^S&gi" 
philosopher,  rather  than  a  historian,  a  kind  of  » ^^^ 
moral  and  political  romance,  composed  for  the    '*^'**^* 
instruction  of  princes  and  statesmen.     Some 
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people,  supposing  the  &cts  to  be  true,  because 
lie  nad  an  opportunity  of  being  informed  <m 
the  spot ;  ana  especially  because  they  are  more 
agreeable  to  Scripture,  made  it  the  source 
from  whence  they  nave  taken  their  histories ; 
but  these  reasons,  so  far  from  being  certain, 
are  but  probabilities  very  slightly  founded. 
Is  it  not  very  sin^lar,  that  people  can  expect 
to  discover  truth  with  certainty,  in  a  work 
which  is  interwoven  with  fables?  After  the 
learned  Freret,  I  must  add,  that  Xenophon's 
conformity  with  the  Scripture  is  imaginary, 
for  he  rather  contradicts  the  Scripture;  and 
even  his  Cyropedia  is  invalidated,  by  his  his* 
tory  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the  younjger, 
where  he  says,  that  Cyrus  got  po^ssession  ofthe 
empire  of  Media,  by  gaining  a  victory  over  his 
grandfather  Astyages,  which  is  a^^reeable  to  the 
histories  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias.  * 

While  we  warmly  reconunend  the  Cyrope* 
dia,  of  which  Rollin  and  the  English  authcNn 
of  the  Universal  History  have  given  an  ab« 
stract,  we  cannot  join  with  them,  in  allowing 
it  to  be  a  source  of  historical  iiifbrmati<m 
worthy  of  credit.  A  few  just  observations  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  uncertain  narrations. 

Frificipd       Cyrus,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  son  of 
^bf  Cambyses  king  of  Persia,  and  of  Mandane, 

cyrwt,  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of  Media,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  founder  of  a  vast  empire,  which 
he  established  by  his  conquests.  At  the  fiu 
mous  battle  of  Thymbria,  he  defeated  the  Ba- 
bylonians, overthrew  their  empire,  and,  after  a 
long  siege,  took  the  city  of  Baoylon,  by  chang* 

•  Mm.  dt  r  Aai4  dM  Imcript  lom.  viL 
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ing  the  course  of  the  river  Euphrates,  through 
whose  channel  he  made  his  wa^  mto  the  heart 
of  the  city,  while  the  inhabitants  were  im<» 
mersed  in  the  drunkenness  of  a  festival.  Five 
hundred  and  thirty-six  years  before  Jesus  Christ, 
he  published  the  fetmous  decree,  which  permit- 
ted the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  after  three- 
score and  ten  years  captivity ;  and  then  pur- 
suing his  conquests,  he  extended  his  domini- 
ons to  the  river  Indus  on  the  east ;  to  the  Cas- 
pian and  Black  Sea,  on  the  north ;  to  the  M- 
gean,  on  the  west ;  to  Ethiopia  and  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  on  the  south  ;  making  it  the  great- 
est empire  which  till  that  time  had  ever  ex- 
isted. 

Accordii^  to  Xenophon,  that  hero  died  in  ContncEe- 
his  bed,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  thirty  years ;   ^S^t 
but  Herodotus  says,  that  he  was  defeated  and  *cyni"^ 
killed  fighting  against  Tomyris,  Queen  of  the 
Massagetes,  who,  with  her  own  hands,  threw 
his  head  into  a  vessel  fiill  of  blood,  saying, 
Tkou  hast  always  thirsted  after  bloody  now  take 
ihy  JUL     By  Diodorus  Siculus's  accoimt,  he 
was  crucified  by  this  princess.     Ctesias  makes 
him  die  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  Hyr- 
cama ;  and  different  writers  kill  him  in  difierent 
ways.    Such  is  the  authority  of  histories  which 
depend  solely  upon  tradition. 

Xenophon  makes  his  Cyrus  a  model  for  c^  qnite 
princes  and  mankind.  He  fights  solely  in  de-  ^^^ 
fence  of  his  uncle  Cyajcares,  son  of  Astyages,  MdSr 
whose  only  daughter  he  married,  and  gains  the  "^ 

love  of  all  mankind  by  his  moderation.  His 
prisoner,  the  beautiful  young  Princess  Fanthea, 
found  in  him  a  protector  of  her  virtue ;  and 
her  husband.  King  Abradates,  impelled  by  gra- 
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titude,  comes  over  to  the  amiy  of  Cyrus.  The 
Cyrus  of  Herodotus  is  very  different.  He  takes 
up  arms,  aad  seizes  the  crown  of  his  g^rand- 
OvM.  father  Astjrages.  Having;  conquered  Croesus, . 
King  of  LyCUa,  he  most  i)arbflux>usly  ordered 
him  to  be  burnt  alive.  When  Craesos  was 
placed  upon  the  pile,  he  exclaimed,  O  Sohn ! 
Solan  !  and  being  asked  the  reascm  of  his  in- 
voking Solon,  he  answered.  That  a  philosoji^ier 
of  that  name,  upcm  ^seeing  his  immense  ridbes, 
had  formerly  tokl  him,  'uiat  no  man  could  ctM 
himself  hiy[)jnf  xMIe  he  Boed^  as  he  couU  not  Jbr^ 
see  what  might  happen  to  him  b^fifre  his  death  ;  a 
truth,  adds  he,  which  I  now  know  by  wofui 
experience.  Cyrus  being  struck  with  these 
words,  and  reflecting  on  the  inconstancy  of 
fortune,  revoked  his  mhuman  sentence,  at  the 
idea  of  which  his  heart  should  have  recoifcd. 
Herodotus's  Cyrus,  like  almost  all  conquerors, 
is  a  scourge  to  the  human  race,  while  the  Cyrus 
of  Xenopnon  is  a  blessing  to  the  nations  be 
conquered. 
whatmKy  Perhaps,  the  real  Cyrus  was  onlv  skilful 
jiSiHHtci  ftnd  ambitious,  a  ^reat  man,  and  gooa  enoi^h 
^^Hl^  prince  to  entitle  hun  to  the  encomiums  which 
were  bestowed  upon  him,  notwithstanding  the 
acts  of  injustice  which  were  the  firuit  m  his 
ambition.  The  discipline  which  he  introdu- 
ced into  his  army;  the  arms  which  he  gave 
them  for  close  fighting,  instead  of  bows  and 
arrows,  to  which  tney  had  been  accustomed  be- 
fore his  time,  undoubtedly  contributed  great- 
ly to  his  success. 

If  the  history  of  his  immediate  successors 
be  examined  with  accuracy,  we  shall  find  it 
too  blended  with  a  number  of  &bles,  which 
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makes  it  very  much  to  be  doubted.  I  shall 
only  point  out  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
events* 

It  is  but  seldom^  that  the  glory  of  the  pa- 
rent descends  to  the  children ;  but  when  they 
tarnish  it  by  their  own  misconduct,  it  loadfs 
them  with  infamy.  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cy*  Cambtsbs. 
rus,  showed  himself  a  monster  upon  that  throne 
which  his  father  had  filled  with  the  greatest 
lustre,  and  in  his  whole  ccmduct  appeared  to 
be  a  furious  madman.  His  hatred  against  A- 
masis  King  of  Egypt,  inspired  him  with  the 
desire  of  laying  waste  and  subduing  that  kinj^- 
dom ;  but  upon  his  arrival  on  the  frontiers,  he 
was  informed  of  the  death  of  that  monarch, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Psammenitus;  how- 
ever, he  continued  his  march,  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Egyptians,  and,  by  his  cruel- 
ties, rendered  his  name  odious.  Herodotus 
says,  that  he  saw  the  skulls  with  which  the 
field  of  battle  was  strewed,  in  his  time*  Those 
of  the  Egyptians  were  hard  as  stone,  because 
the  heads  of  the  children  of  that  country  were 
shaved,  and  the  bones  were  hardened  by  the 
the  sun ;  those  of  the  Persians  were  soft  and 
brittle,  because  they  were  accustomed  to  wear 
turbans  from  their  infancy.  But  nothing  can 
supply  the  want  of  valour,  in  which  the  Egyp- 
tians were  deficient. 

If  we  may  depend  upon  the  history  of  those  fryf*^ 
times,  the  ruin  ef  the  Egyptians  was  hastened  nuBoftht 
by  superstition.     It  is  said,  that  Cambyses,  ^wt*«^ 
being  desirous  to  take  the  city  of  Pelusium  by 
assault,  placed  a  multitude  of  cats,  does,  and 
other  ammals  that  were  deemed  sacred  in  E- 
gypt,  in  the  first  rank  of  his  army,  so  that  the 
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Egyptians,  from  a  fear  of  wounding^  tbeir  gods, 
dia  not  attempt  to  discharge  their  weapons 
a£^inst  the  enemy ;  and  by  this  means  the 
pmce  was  taken  without  opposition.  A  su- 
perstitious idea  is  sufficient  to  extinguish  sen« 
timents  the  most  affecting  to  human  nature, 
love  of  country,  and  the  desire  of  self-pre- 
servation. From  that  time,  the  Egyptians 
were  always  slaves  to  strangers  whom  they 
despised. 
Expedition  Cambyscs  being  resolved  likewise  to  subdue 
sS^u  Ethiopia,  a  savage  country,  where  bodily 
stren^h  was  the  greatest  merit,  sent  spies  ^un- 
der the  title  of  ambassadors ;  but  the  Xing  of 
Ethiopia,  who  saw  his  intention,  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  with  orders  to  carry  his  bow  to 
their  master,  with  this  advice,  that  he  should 
make  war  against  the  Ethiopians,  when  the 
Persians  had  sufficient  strength  to  bend  that 
bow  with  the  same  ease  that  he  could;  and 
thank  the  Gods,  added  he,  ^  not  having  mspir^ 
ed  us  with  a  desire  to  contend  our  territories.  Gam* 
byses  was  so  enra^d,  that  he  immediately 
marched,  without  either  having  formed  a  plan 
for  his  conduct,  or  furnished  himself  with  pro- 
visions, which  soon  obliged  him  to  return  with 
disgrace. 
loMtiioiii  He  ordered  his  brother  Smerdis,  who  was  the 
"cH^^^  only  man  able  to  bend  the  King  of  Ethiopia's 
•gnj*^^  bow,  to  be  assassinated.  He  espoused  his  own 
^*^  sister,  after  having,  for  form  sake,  referri^l  the 
question  of  this  incestuous  marriage  to  the 
judges  of  his  kingdom,  whose  servile  meanness 
could  not  but  comply  with  his  desires.  Their 
answer  was.  That  indeed  they  had  no  law  tthiek 
pefTttitted  a  brotfier  to  marry  his  mter^  but  tkeg 
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had  one  which  permUed  the  kings  qf  Persia  to  do 
wliatever  they  thought  proper. 

The    following    instance    will'  ?ive    a  stiU  Crodtyor 
stronger  picture  of  despotism  and  smvish  mean-  ^^'■■"^y'* 
ness.     Cambyses  askea  his  favourite  one  day, 
what  was  said  of  him  in  private  conversation. 

*  Your  great  qualities  are  much  admired, '  re- 
plied Prexaspes  (the  name  of  the  favourite) ; 

*  but  they  allege  you  love  wine  too  much.  \ 
They  undoubtedly  suppose^  said  the  King,  that 
wine  impairs  myJactUties;  you  shaU  judge  imme- 
diately.  He  presently  began  drinking  to  ex- 
cess ;  and  then  orderin?  the  son  of  Prexaspes 
to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  apartment,  with  his 
left  hand  upon  his  head,  he  took  a  bow,  and 
having  bent  it,  ssdd  he  would  shoot  the  yoimg 
man  through  the  heart ;  which  he  accordingly 
did,  adding  exultin^l^  to  the  father.  Have  1  a 
steady  hand?  To  which  the  contemptible  flat- 
terer, as  if  imaffected  with  the  munier  of  his 
son,  replied,  ApoOo  could  not  have  aimed  better. 

Cambyses  was  informed,  on  his  return  to  onOiar 
Persia,  that  some  conspirators  had  chosen  him  CMii!»y~ 
a  successor,  which  maae  him  threaten  imme- 
diate vei^ance ;  but  an  accidental  wound 
from  his  own  sword,  delivered  the  world  from 
his  cruel  tyranny.  The  new  kin^  was  one  of 
the  Ma?i,  a  priest  \mworthy  of  reigninff.  He 
declarea,  that  he  was  prince  Smercus,  tne  bro- 
ther of  Cambyses,  who  had  been  put  to  death. 
The  imposture  was  discovered,  and  a  conspi- 
racy being  formed  by  some  of  the  nobility,  they 
murdered  the  counterfeit  Shierdis,  and  JDarius, 
son  of  Hystaspes,  one  of  the  con^spirators,  be- 
came master  of  the  empire.  Can  we'  believe, 
with  Herodotus,  that  the  a&ir  was  decided  by 
the  neighing  of  his  horse  ? 

VOL.  I.  G 
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dawus  I.  That  monarch  laid  siege  to  Babylon,  which 
had  rebelled  against  his  authority ;  and  despair 
inspired  the  besieged  with  a  most  inhuman 
resolution.  They  destroyed  all  the  useless 
mouths  in  the  city,  old  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren, and  Darius  was  about  to  renounce  the  en* 
terprise,  when  Zopynis,  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
Persian  nobility,  is  said  to  have  devoted  him- 
self,  with  a  most  unexampled  generosity,  to  the 
glory  and  interest  of  his  master.  Having  cut 
off  his  nose  and  ears,  and  mangled  his  whofe  bo- 
dy, he  took  shelter  in  the  city,  presenting  him- 
self to  the  inhabitants,  as  a  victim  to  the  cru- 
elty of  Darius.  The  Babylonians  placed  ccmfi- 
dence  in  him,  and  gave  him  the  command  of 
their  army.  He  cut  in  pieces,  at  diflferent  sal- 
lies, fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  Persians ;  and 
at  last  threw  open  the  gates  of  Babylon^  fcur 
which  service  the  king  bestowed  upon  him  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  city. 

'^jj^*^  If  we  were  to  jud^  from  an  instance  of  ty^ 
ranny  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  Da- 
rius did  not  deserve  such  extraordinary  sacri- 
fices. His  ambition  having  prompted  him  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  Scythians,  who  in- 
habitea  the  country  lying  between  the  Tanai» 
and  the  Danube,  Ebasus,  a  respectable  old  man, 
earnestly  entreated  him  to  leave  one  of  his 
three  sons  to  comfort  him,  while  the  other  two 
should  go  to  serve  in  that  war.  One  mU  not  be 
sufficient^  replied  Darius,^/  ttv//  leoMycu  aU  Oiree; 
and  immediately  put  them  to  death.  How  can 
tyrants,  who  sport  with  the  lives  of  their  sub^ 

Bh  udbr.  jects,  expect  to  be  well  served  ? 


g^jy^^       The  Scythians  (at  present  the  Tartars)  were 
a  poor,  bold,  unconquerable  people,  who  placed 
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their  greatest  happiness  in  liberty.  It  is  said, 
that  they  sent  to  Ijarius  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog, 
and  five  arrows ;  an  enigma  which  was  explain- 
ed in  the  following  manner,  by  one  of  the  Per- 
sian lords.  *  If  the  Persians  do  not  fly  away 
^  like  birds,  or  hide  themselves  in  the  earth  like 

•  mice,  or  dive  into  the  water  like  firogs,  they 

*  will  not  escape  the  Scythian  arrows. '  It  was 
an  Eastern  custom  to  employ  allegorical  figures  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  this  was  an  afterstroke ; 
and  nothing  can  show  better  the  fondness  of 
ancient  historians  for  fable  and  the  marvellous. 
However,  this  imprudent  expedition  of  Darius 
proved  unfortunate  ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  re* 
treat,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  ot  his  army, 
after  having  learned,  that  men  who  love  liberty 
are  not  so  easy  to  be  subdued  as  slaves  are  to 
be  oppressed. 

From  this  period,  the  history  of  the  Persians 
will  be  united  with  that  of  Greece,  where  we 
shall  give  an  account  of  the  most  celebrated 
events,  and  describe  that  nation  which,  of  all 
antiquity,  is  the  most  deserving  of  our  at- 
tention. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  GOVERKBCENT,  LAWS,  CUSTOMS,    AND  BCANNERS 

OF  THE  PERSIANS. 

Asia,  but  more  particularly  the  countries  of  Dvpotkni 
Media  and  Persia,  gave  birtn  to  despotism,  the   ^"^^ 
most  odious  of  all  governments,  which  subjecti^ 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  many  to  the  abso^ 
lute  disposal  of  an  individual.  If  we  may  judge 
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from  the  peaceable  state  of  the  people,  the  best, 
as  well  as  most  ancient  form  of  government  is 
monarchy,  moderated  by  prudent  laws,  and  the 
execution  supported  by  tne  prince  who  makes 
those  laws  the  rule  of  nis  own  conduct.  The 
Platos,  Aristotles,  and  Plutarchs,  are  obliged  to 
acknowled^  it,  notwithstanding  their  republi- 
can prejudices.  But,  when  a  man  sets  hmiself 
up  as  a  deity,  treading  his  fellow-creatures  un- 
der his  feet,  without  any  law  but  his  own  ca- 
price, or  the  least  respect  for  the  natm'al  rights 
of  humanity,  it  is  the  very  extreme  of  violence 
and  usurpation ;  it  owes  its  existence  either  to 
the  sword  always  prepared  for  murder,  or  to 
slavish  cowardice  ready  to  receive  the  galling 
cnam. 

Whether  ^  it  possiblc,  that  a  form  of  government  can 
■Jjiirt  ^^^sist,  where  the  people  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  prince,  so  that  they  have  neither  security 
for  their  propertv,  nor  for  their  personal  safe- 
ty ?  Undoubtedly  despotism  every  where  finds 
some  boundary,  either  in  fundamental  laws,  cus- 
toms, maimers,  general  interests,  or  in  its  own 
particular  interest.  Love  of  Uberty,  and  a  ha- 
tred of  the  Persians,  certainly  made  the  Greeks 
paint  Asiatic  despotism  in  colours  much  too 
strong:  however,  amidst  these  exaggerations 
there  is  too  much  truth  ;  and  the  present  state 
of  Asia,  in  many  respects,  confirms  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Ancients. 

Uem  d  ,  The  Persian  despot,  for  we  can  scarce  give 
him  any  other  name,  assumed  the  titles  of  Tfc 
Great  Kin^,  or  The  King  of  Kings.  The  people 
were  obli^d  to  prostrate  themselves  oefore 
him  as  a  divinity ;  and  we  have  seen  to  what 
degree  of  meanness  his  courtiers  were  reduced. 
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when  the  least  inattention  exposed  them  to  ca- 
pital  punishment.  Xenophon  mentions  two 
l^eople  whom  the  younger  Cyrus  put  to  death, 
for  not  having  covered  their  hands  with  their 
sleeves  in  his  presence. 

Let  us  compare  these  frightful  idols,  with  an  ^y^!^ 
aftahle  beneficent  prince  m  the  midst  of  his  ^'9^  • 
subjects,  like  the  father  of  a  family,  inspiring    ^^ 
love  and  respect  by  his  looks,   deriving  the 
streng^  of  his  government  from  his  sacred  re- 
gard to  the  laws,  punishing^  only  criminals,  and 
receiving  the  homage  of  tne  heart  rather  than 
of  compulsion,  and  we  shall  easily  judge  which 
of  the  two  is  the  image  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
who,  having  created  all  men  equal,  would  not 
have  estabhshed  some  superior  to  the  rest,  but 
for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

That  education,  however,  which  Plato  says  Ezedient 
was  given  to  the  princes  who  were  intended  to  ttl^'^SuSf 
succeed  to  the  crown  of  Persia,  was  well  cak   vnace». 
culated  to  make  them  great  men  and  excellent 
kings.    At  seven  years  of  age  they  were  taug;ht 
the  bodily  exercises;    after  which,  the  chief 
eunuchs  or  officers  of  the   palace   instructed 
them  in  the  first  lessons  of  morality.     At  four- 
teen they  were  put  under  the  care  of  four  men, 
eminently  distinguished  by  their  prudence  and 
abilities.     The  first  taught  them  the  doctrine 
of  the  Magiy  or  the  science  of  religion  and 
government ;  the  second  accustomed  them  to      , 
speak  truth,  and  to  do  justice ;  the  third,  to 
subdue  their  passions  by  temperance ;  and  the 
fourth,  to  acquire  a  courage  superior  to  every 
sense  of  fear  and  danger.  * 

•  Flat,  in  Aldk  I.  ' 
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Without  examining,  whether  it  would  be 
dMST  more  proper  to  separate  these  objects  of  in- 
'^  '"~  structicm,  or  to  mute  them  in  forming  a  good 
n|oral  and  political  system,  it  is  evident  that  the 
fruits  of  such  an  education,  supposing  (what 
aj^iears  to  me  incredible)  that  it  contmued  in 
use  after  the  time  of  Cyrus,  must  be  soon  lost 
in  the  intoxication  of  aespoti«n,  in  the  boscmi 
of  luxury,  effeminacy,  and  voluptuousness,  sur- 
rounded with  every  object  the  most  likely  to 
corrupt  the  head  and  the  heart.  The  kings  of 
Persia,  intoxicated  with  pride  and  the  indul« 
genoe  of  their  passions,  iorgot  that  they  were 
nien ;  they  worshipped  themselves  bv  requir- 
ing adorati<m  from  their  slaves.  Tuere  is  a 
proclamation  asoibed  to  Xerxes,  which  offer- 
ed a  very  high  reward  to  whoever  should  dis- 
cover a  new  pleasure.  If  such  a  proclamatioii 
could  have  existed,  it  serves  to  display  the  cha- 
l»cter  of  a  despot,  shut  up  in  nis  seraglio, 
wber^  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  oentre  ot 
the  universe. 

The  Persians  had  some  regulations  in  their 
government  and  legislation  unomunonly  excel- 
lent; but  it  is  certain  that  despotism  mgdo 
them  degenerate  into  grievances.  The  king- 
dom was  divided  into  provinces ;  and  the  satrapa 
or  governors  received  their  instructions  imme- 
diately from  the  kin^,  and  were  accountable 
for  every  thing  to  hun«  To  facilitfite  their 
correspondence,  couriers  were  established,  who 
trayell^  day  and  night  to  carry  despatches^ 
which  is  a  custom  said  to  be  introduced  by  Cy^ 
rus,  and  not  known  till  very  lately  in  Europe, 
We  find  that  the  University  of  Paris,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  playing  a  too  distinguished 
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part,  employed  couriers,  even  before  the  kings 
nad  any  appointed  for  the  affairs  of  state. 

Lest  the  satraps  should  abuse  their  authority, 
the  Eing  of  Persia  vbited  the  provinces  in  per- 
son, or  sent  some  eminent  men  as  commission- 
ers, who  were  commonly  called  the  eyes  and  ear$ 
of  the  prince ;  an  excellent  custom,  provided 
the  report  of  those  eyes  and  ears  was  faithful 
and  ettectual.    It  was  the  duty  of  an  officer  of 
the  crown  to  wake  the  king  every  morning, 
and  say  to  him,  Arise^  prince^  and  think  qf  me 
Junctions  for  which  Oromazes  •  placed  you  upon 
the  throne.    These  fine  fom^  prove  nothing ; 
for  if  the  heart  is  not  affected  with  a  sense 
of  its  duty,  the  ear  is  deaf  to  the  lessons  of 
prudence. 

The  finances  were  looked  upon,  with  reason,  Admimttr*. 


as  an  important  object  of  pohtical  administnu 
tion,  without  which  every  thing  in  a  great  state 
would  languish  and  decay.  £very  province  had 
its  separate  treasury,  in  which  all  contributions 
were  de{>osited ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
sums  which  Alexander  foimd  in  many  places, 
they  were  immense ;  for  example,  fifty  thousand 
talents  of  silver  in  ingots  at  Susa.  Ijuring  the 
reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  the  people  tftKcd 
themselves  voluntarily,  for  the  support  of  the 
king  and  his  army.  !Darius,  the  son  of  Hystas*  Nature  of 
pes,  imposed  annual  taxes,  which  procured  him  ***•' 
the  name  of  the  Merchant.  The  Persians  paid 
no  taxes  for  their  lands ;  but  money  and  provi* 
sions  were  levied  from  their  provinces  (proba-» 
bly  the  conquered  provinces).  RoUin  observes, 
that  the  practice  oi  receiving  part  of  the  con^ 

^  Orowuuet,  or  OrgtrntuUst  vas  tfw  Fcniaa  name  iinr  God. 
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tributions  in  kind,  displays  wisdom,  modera- 
tion, and  humanity  ;  because,  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  that  were  remote  from  commerce, 
the  people  could  not  turn  their  commodities 
into  money,  but  at  a  considerable  loss.  This 
observation  may  be  just,  if  nothing  was  taken 
from  the  people  but  what  the  necessities  of 
the  state  reqmred ;  but  that  cannot  be  easily 
imagined,  since,  in  time  of  war,  be&de  these  or^ 
dmary  imposts^  two  provinces  uere  taxed  a  qtum* 
tity  qf  com,  sufficient  to  maintain  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men. 
p^j^^jj^  Population  and  agriculture,  two  of  the  most 
«a«ig«L  important  objects,  and  essentiaUy  united,  at- 
tracted  the  attention  of  their  government ;  and 
here  lelig^ion  went  hand  m  hand  with  politics. 
The  Persians  looked  upon  a  numerous  poste- 
rity as  a  heavenly  blessmg ;  and  the  king  be- 
stowed rewards  'annually  upon  those  who  had 
man^  children.  That  population  may  be  a 
blessing,  it  is  necessary  that  the  earth  should 
supply  sufficient  nourishment  for  its  inhabi- 
Agricuitnre  tauts.  Agriculturc,  that  nurse  of  the  human 
''~'"*'-  race ;  that  source  of  plenty,  health,  and  inno- 
cent  pleasures ;  that  preserver  of  morals,  and, 
as  Senophon*  calls  it,  that  school  of  all  the  vir- 
tues, was,  in  an  eminent  degree,  honoured  and 
encouraged  in  Persia,  as  well  as  in  Egvpt. 
They  even  esteemed  fertiUzing  of  the  eartn  as 
an  act  of  religious  merit.  They  acquainted  the 
king  with  the  state  of  cultivation,  who  punish- 
ed the  remissness  of  some,  while  he  rewarded 
the  industry  of  others ;  and  one  day  in  the  year 


*  XoMpbon*!  Otooo. 
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he  partook  of  the  feast  of  the  labourers.  *  The 
younger  Cyrus  planted  many  trees  with  his  ovm 
hands,  which  would  not  be  a  subject  of  enco- 
mium, if  the  intention  did  not  place  the  amuse- 
ment in  the  most  respectable  tight.  Even  at 
this  day,  the  Emperor  of  China,  on  a  particular 
festival,  holds  the  plough,  that  he  may  set  the 
example  to  his  subjects ;  a  ceremony  which,  as 
it  certainly  produces  the  best  efiect,  is  per- 
haps more  worthy  of  the  throne  than  all  those 
that  are  intended  to  display  the  pride  of  roy- 
alty. 

If  the  forgetting  those  evils  which  war  has  cmd 
occasioned,  could  prevent  similar  disasters,  it  *^  ^ 
were  well  that  the  very  name  should  be  blotted 
from  the  annals  of  the  world ;  but  the  passions 
which  have  always  given  rise  to  that  scourge 
of  the  human  race,  will  still  continue  to  pro- 
duce it.  Although  man  certainly  was  not  cre- 
ated to  fight  with  his  fellow-creatures,  like  the 
wolves  and  tigers  who  seem  to  be  intended  to 
devour  other  animals  ;  and  though  he  can  only 
become  cruel  by  stifling  the  cries  of  nature, 
yet  war  is  found  to  be  necessarily  interwoven 
with  the  political  constitution.  The  most  just 
and  humane  princes  are  sometimes  obU^ed  to 
imdertake  it,  either  on  account  of  injuries  re« 
ceived  from  their  neighboiurs,  or  ambitious 
powers  ;  and,  exposed  to  such  a  situation,  they 
find  it  necessary  to  keep  warriors  to  defend  the 
rights  of  their  subjects,  who  must  be  disciplin- 
ed and  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  made  valu- 
able in  the  sight  of  their  coimtrymen,  and  for- 
midable to  the  enemy. 

*  Hyde'f  ReL  Fvn, 
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The  Per.       I^^  Persjaiis  were  good  soldiers  in  the  time 
"J2jgj*  of  Cyrus ;  for,  by  being  accustomed  from  their 
in  the  time  infaucy  to  a  hard  laborious  life  and  military 
oTCynis.  ^^ercises,  they  were  able  to  endure  fiEttigue, 
and  meet  danger  with  most  undaunted  cou- 
rage.   From  the  time  they  were  able  to  bear 
armSy  until  old  age,  it  was  a  duty  to  engage  in 
a  military  life.     It  has  been  observed,  that  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  Persians  to  be  alwa3ra 
armed,  even  in  time  of  peace ;  a  dangerous 
custom,  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
but  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  barbarians 
ofGermany. 
Cuions       The  Persians  had  an  opinion,  whidi  prolMU 
Smi?fr-  ^^y  ^^  derived  from  some  religious  idea,  that 
voorof  war.  thosc  who  wcrc  killed  in  battle  were  ham>y ; 
and  the  same  prejudice,  which  was  calcuiiUed 
to  cherish  a  martial  ardour,  prevailed  likewise 
among  other  warlike  nations.    Their  wcnnen 
and  children  followed  them  to  the  field,  which 
was  another  incentive  to  courage ;  but  what  a 
multitude  of  inconveniences  must  have  aocom- 
panied  such  a  retinue!    They  were  like  the 
chariots  armed  with  scythes,  seldom   useful^ 
and  frequently  injurious.    The  Cyropedia  will 
give  military  men  instructions  in  tne  art  oi 
war;  but  the  narrow  limits  of  our  plan  exclude 
us  from  entering  into  longer  details.     After 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  his  people  soon  became 
enervated  by  effeminacy,  ana  numbers  could 
never  make  up  for  the  want  of  discipline.    Ali 
the  conauering  nations  in  Asia  have  expe^ 
rienced  the  same  revolution. 
^ZlSSL,      ^^^^^^^  seems  to  have  had  proper  influence, 
^"'^  at  least  for  a  time,   in  die  Persian  empire. 
^^■"■^y*^  Cambyses  having  put  to  death  a  judge  who 
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bad  allowed  himself  to  be  corrupted,  ordered 
his  skin  to  be  stretched  upon  the  tribunal 
where  the  son  of  that  judge  was  to  succeed  his 
father.  They  never  trusted  the  administra- 
tiou  of  justice  but  to  men  who  were  advanced 
to  maturity,  because  they  thought  that  youth 
was  not  tit  for  the  discharge  of  such  awful 
emolovments.  The  accusea  was  confronted 
witn  the  accuser,  who,  in  case  of  having  chai^* 
ed  him  wrongfully,  suffered  the  punishment 
due  to  the  crime  alleged  against  the  person 
accused. 

An  ancient  law  forbid  the  prince  to  punish  a  They^^ 
first  offence  with  death ;  the  whole  tenor  of  a  ^SJ^ISL 
giulty  person's  life  was  examined ;  and  if  the  withd^th. 
good  was  found  to  outweigh  the  bad,  the  ri- 
gour of  the  law  was  miti^ted.*    It  seems  that, 
except  a  few  atrocious  cnmes,  which  must  have 

Sroceeded  from  hardened  hearts,  and  required 
readfiil  examples,  no  faults  which  were  only 
the  effect  of  human  frailty,  could  entirely  eu 
face  the  merits  of  a  virtuous  life.  How  many 
ways  are  there  of  punishing,  without  taking 
the  lives  of  people,  whose  services  might  make 
a  rejparation  for  their  offences ! 

It  we  may  credit  the  Cyropedia,  the  Persian  c^t^fk^ 
legislation  was  excellent,  as  it  was  not  limited  ^JS^ 
to  the  punishment  of  crimes,  but  prevented  all 
temptation  of  committing  them,  oy  inspiring 
the  people  with  a  detestation  of  vice,  and  a 
love  of  virtue.  The  children  had  a  public 
education,  which  is  best  calculated  for  making 
them  good  citizens ;  and  were  kept  from  their 
father's  house  till  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the 

•Umd.  I. 
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hands  of  respectable  masters,  whose  sole  care 
was  to  make  them  brave,  just,  and  wise.   Those 
that  were  not  bred  up  in  this  excellent  school, 
were  excluded  from  all  honours  and  employ- 
ments.   However,  we  are  likewise  told,  that 
the  fathers  had  the  care  of  the  education  of 
their  children.    If  you  wish  to  be  saints^  say 
their  sacred  writings,  instruct  your  children^  fe- 
cause  all  their  good  deeds  mil  be  imputed  to  you.* 
To  this  religious  motive,  imdoubtedly,  reason 
added  some  still  more  affecting. 
The  ponisb-     Somc  viccs,  which  are  too  seldom  punished 
ii^t^  in  society,  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the 
Persian  laws.    An  ungrateful  person  might  be 
summoned  to  a  trial,  and  pimished.    Our  laws 
scarce  pimish  in  any  case,  out  where  an  attack 
is  made  upon  persons  or  their  property.     Sen- 
timents of  honour,  or  the  dread  of  re{Mroach, 
might  supply  the  defect,  if  these  sentiments 
were  properly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  and 
corruption  had.  not  rather  given  a  histre,  than 
affixed  a  disgrace,  to  particular  vices. 
TheautKo-      Thc  powcr  of  Ufc  and  death  which  fathers 
fil^    had  over  their  children,  an  inhuman  right  esta- 
blished amon^  many  of  the  anci^it  nations, 
was  softened,  oy  a  prohibition  of  exercising  it 
for  slight  faults,  or  a  first  offence.    Besides,  as 
the  children  had  the  highest  respect  for  their 
fathers,  there  was  seldom  occasion  for  them  to 
employ  that  power.    They  looked  upon  pani- 
cide  as  a  crime  naturally  impossible,  and  there- 
fore had  no  law  against  it. 
triSZ^     The  love  of  truth  was  a  virtue  which  strong- 
tiHFMam.  ly  characterized  the  Persians,  as  it  was  held  in- 


Hyde. 
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famous  among  them  to  tell  a  lie  ;  as  well  as  to 
live  upon  credit,  because  meanness  and  false- 
hood seemed  to  be  inseparable  firom  such  a  life. 
A  people  whose  conduct  and  conversation  are 
regulated  by  truth,  must  be  both  respectable 
and  happy  ;  but  when  they  are  led  by  self-in- 
terest, and  their  morals  corrupted,  it  is  impos- 
sible but  they  must  be  contaminated  by  false- 
hood ;  which  undoubtedly  the  Persians  ex- 
perienced, when  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
luxury,  and  of  course  to  a  love  of  riches,  wnich 
annihilates  every  virtuous  sentiment. 

The  odious  custom  of  having  eunuchs  to  EmmdM. 
guard  the  women,  which  prevailed  universally 
m  Asia,  is  ascribed  to  their  dissoluteness.  They 
are  not  only  accused  of  carrying  polygamy  and 
concubinage  to  the  greatest  excess,  out  like- 
wise of  incestuous  marria^s  with  their  own 
mothers  and  daughters,  which  were  perhaps  li- 
mited to  a  few  examples,  as  they  are  both  re- 
pugnant to  modesty  and  sound  policy.  *  Plu- 
tarch tells  us,  that  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  married 
one  of  his  daughters  by  the  advice  of  his  mo- 
ther, who,  to  flatter  his  criminal  passion,  was 
not  ashamed  to  say.  It  is  you  whom  God  has 
given  as  the  only  law  to  the  Persians^  as  the  sole 
rule  of  what  is  honourable  and  dislumourable^  u- 
cious  or  virtuous. 

Such,  at  last,  was  the  servile  disposition  of  ^^^f^ 
the  Persians,  that  they  could  look  upon  thetheiVaSuM. 
crimes  of  their  sovereign  with  a  kind  of  vene- 
ration.    They  did  not  even  blush  at  being  his 
slaves ;  and  we  are  told,  that  after  having  been 


*  Fhilo  alleges,  that  the  religion  of  Zoroaater  reccnnmended  mar- 
riage with  iiiollMn»    The  Egyptians  authorlacd  marriage  with  sisters. 
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scourged  by  his  command,  tkey  thanked  him  for 
being  so  good  as  to  remember  them.  This  is 
not  incredible,  since  China  presents  us  with  ex^ 
amples  of  the  same  nature. 

The  old  philosophers  looked  upon  this  slav- 
ish temper  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  down- 
fid  of  Persia;  for  what  exertion  can  be  ex* 
pected  from  men  who  have  no  ideas  of  liberty  ? 
Other  causes  were  assigned  bj  these  sages;  such 
as  luxury,  the  origin  of  universal  corruption  ; 
the  bad  education  of  -their  princes,  which  is 
the  source  of  vices  in  government ;  the  want 
of  sincerity,  from  whence  spring  flattery  and 
treachery,  with  every  crime  that  can  piove 
ruinous  to  society.  The  Persians  degenerated 
strangely  upon  the  acquisition  of  too  much 
wealth  and  power.  It  is  very  extraordinary, 
that  the  admirers  of  Cjnrus,  without  seeing  the 
contradiction,  allow  that  he  was  in  son^  d^ree 
the  cause  of  that  alteration ;  for,  after  his  con* 

Juests,  he  affected  the  magnificence  of  the 
ledes ;  he  allowed  and  desired  that  the  people 
should  prostrate  themselves  in  humble  adora- 
tion betore  him ;  and,  although  he  knew  the 
advantage  of  a  good  education  by  experience, 
he  totalfy  neglected  that  of  his  son*  \¥e  mar 
conclude,  then,  that  Cyrus,  like  Alexander,  witn 
some  heroic  Qualities,  was  a  dangerous  example 
to  be  followea  by  princes. 
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CHAPTER  IV- 


RELIGION   OF    THE  PERSIANS. 


Of  all  the  relimMis  which  have  been  of  hu-  V^  ?«•- 
man  invention,  uiere  is  not  one  which  approach-  ^^^ 
es  80  near  to  the  truth,  or  is  less  contaminated  •^  ^^^ 
with  superstitions,  than  that  of  the  Persians, 
which  still  subsists  among  their  descendants  the 
Parsi  or  Guebres.  Herodotus,  and  a  number 
of  other  writers,  were  but  iU  informed  of  it,  as 
well  as  many  other  subjects,  of  which  they  have 
apoken  upon  bad  authorities.  They  represent 
tne  Persians  as  idolaters,  who  worshipped  the 
sun,  fire,  and  deities  formed  by  their  own  hands; 
but  inquiry  has  dispelled  such  mistakes,  and 
these  are  incontestable  evidences  to  prove,  that 
they  acknowledged  the  unity  of  God,  and  to 
him  their  worship  was  immediately  directed. 
Their  Mithras^  or  the  sun,  and  the  sacred  fire 
which  they  carefully  preserved,  were  only  em- 
blems of  the  Divine  power.  They  had  no 
temples ;  declaring  that  it  was  an  insult  to  the 
Deity  to  attempt  to  enclose  him  within  wallsL 
They  rejected  images  as  unworthy  of  the  in- 
visible Being;  and  they  detested  the  Sabiaa 
superstitions,  that  is  to  say,  Chaldean  idola<3y. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  period  when 
their  famous  legislator  Zoroaster,  or  Zerdhust, 
lived ;  ♦  but  they  say  that  he  came  to  purge 

*  The  Gonmion  opinion  it,  that  Zoroatter  liftd  in  the  time  of  Darius 
SOD  of  Hyataspes,  and  reformed  the  religion  which  had  been  established 
bjr  another  of  the  nne  name^  who  lired  many  ages  befora. 
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their  religion  from  the  errors  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Sabians.  It  is  from  him 
that  they  derived  the  doctrine  of  two  princi- 

Sles,  not  such  as  it  has  been  since  taught  by  the 
lanicheans,  but  free  from  absurd  contradic- 
tions. The  propose  of  this  doctrine  is  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  evil,  so  as  to  show  that  God 
is  not  the  author  of  it.  According  to  the  Per- 
sian system,  the  good  principle  is  a  supreme, 
eternal,  and  independent  bem^,  who  created 
light  and  darkness,  and  is  called  Oromazes ; 
the  bad  principle,  Arimanus^  derives  his  orig^in 
from  darkness ;  and,  though  opposed  in  every 
thin^  to  the  purposes  of  Oromazes,  yet,  in  spite 
of  hunself,  mimsters  continually  to  his  glory, 
and  from  thence  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
is  derived.  This  contest  will  last  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  Then  there  will  be  a  resurrection^ 
the  light'  separated  from  darkness,  and  the 
righteous  ana  the  wicked  shall  meet  the  fate 
they  have  deserved. 
The  Sadder.  X  hc  SoddcT^  the  sacrcd  book  of  the  Persians, 
which  has  been  made  known  all  over  Europe 
by  the  learned  Thomas  Hyde,  contains  sublime 
ideas  united  with  most  excellent  lessons  of  mo- 
rality. Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  in 
every  age,  and  in  every  country,  sound  reason 
may  lead  man  to  all  that  forms  numan  wisdcmi, 
when  confined  within  the  bounds  of  nature. 
The  duties  prescribed  to  the  Magi^  or  priests, 
were  well  calculated  for  a  station  to  be  filled 
by  men  who  were  to  set  an  example,  and  give 
instructions  to  the  ignorant.  Tne  following 
precepts  relate  to  the  Chief  Priest.  I.  He 
must  preserve  himself  spotless,  because  God 
lias  made  choice  of  him  to  be  holy.    !!•  He 
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should  take  tithes  from  the  laity,  but  only  as 
Almoner  of  the  Deity,  that  he  may  divide  a* 
mong  the  poor  the  tribute  paid  by  the  rich. 
III.  He  ought  to  be  not  only  weU  skilled  in 
the  law,  but  likewise  in  every  science,  because 
it  is  his  duty  to  instruct  all  the  professors  of 
his  religion.  IV.  He  ought  to  stadj  chiefly 
to  distinguish  truth  from  error.  V.  He  should 
fear  only  God,  and  hate  nothing  but  sin.  VI. 
Thouffh  he  may  be  honoured  with  revelations 
from  heaven,  he  oueht  not  to  publish  them ; 
because  he  will  perplex  the  people,  who  ought 
to  be  ^ided  by  the  written  law.  ♦ 

While  the  Magi  adhered  to  these  reguku    Ansitn 
tions,  they  must  have  shown  themselves  worthy     Bfagi. 
ministers  of  their  reUgion,  excellent  magistrates 
for  the  preservation  of  morals ;  and  the  more 
respectable,  as  the  influence  they  had  over  the 
minds  of  the  people  was  employed  solely  for 
the  public  s^ood.     Their  manners  were  aus- 
tere, but  wiuout  misanthropy ;  and,  according 
to  the  description  of  Dioj^nes  Laertius,  they 
were  plainly  dressed,  and  sfept  upon  the  ground. 
Their  food  was  herbs,  cheese  and  bread,  and 
their  principal  employment,  praying  to  God, 
and  exhorting  the  people  to  live  good  lives : 
But,  like  the  Egyptian  and  Chaloean  priests,  Th«r  too 
they  acquired  too  much  power  to  remam  con-  anS^tx. 
fined  to  the  discharge  ot  their  religious  duties. 
The  kings  and  great  men  were  educated  by 
them .  No  important  afiair  was  determined  with- 
out their  advice;  and  Pliny  assures  us,  that, 
even  in  his  time,  they  commanded  the  King  qf 
Kings,  f     As  the  credit  of  the  Magi  depended 

•  See  tiM  Unifcml  Hiftoiy,  VoL  III.,  or  Hyde,  ReU  Tet.  Pen.  13. 
f  L.  90.  c.  1. 
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chiefly  upon  their  knowledge,  they  kept  it  a 
mystery ;  and  no  foreigner  was  allowed  to  re- 
ceive instructi<Mi  without  leave  firom  the  prince, 
which  was  a  favour  granted  to  Themistocles  at 
the  time  when  he  served  the  Persians  against 
his  own  country.  The  Greek  philosophers 
greatly  respected  the  schools  of  the  Ma^ ;  and 
it  is  said  that,  from  them,  Pythagoras  derived 
some  of  his  doctrines. 
Hoir  Let  your  imagination  glance  over  Persia, 
^^'l,^^  Chaldea,  E?ypt  and  India,  and  return  by  Ger- 
iJ?Z^  many  and  Gaul,  and  you  will  find  every  where 
in  the  priesthood  nearly  the  same  attachment 
to  the  mterests  of  their  order,  and  the  same 
conduct.  All  the  ancient  priests,  who  formed 
a  distinct  class  of  men,  had  likewiae  their  sepa- 
rate interests,  of  which  they  were  excessively 
jealous.  Being  the  depositaries  of  religion  and 
science,  the  umpires  of  kings,  and  the  oracles 
of  the  people,  now  was  it  jK)68ible  but  they 
should  frequently  abuse  theur  power;  a  power 
most  exceUent  when  solely  empk>yed  for  the 
preservation  of  morals,  but  equally  fatal  when 
It  becomes  an  instrument  of  tne  passions?  It 
was  an  error  common  to  all  the  diflferent  go- 
vernments, or  rather  the  effect  of  human  igno- 
rance, which  could  not  fix  a  proper  bouMary 
between  civil  authority  and  rehgious  oflkes, 
nor  respect  the  priesthood  in  proportion  to  the 
advantages  arising  from  it,  without  furnishing 
it  with  means  and  motives  for  employing  them 
a^inst  the  public  interest.  The  more  the 
cferical  function  is  venerable,  the  greater  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  bemg  abused ; 
but  relijgion  having  oeen  one  of  the  principal 
foundations  of  civil  society,  we  should  not  oe 
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surprised  to  find  that  its  ministers,  after  having 
^ided  the  morals  and  opinions  of  the  people, 
snould  possess  the  secret,  and  of  course  the  de- 
sire, to  acquire  wealth,  or  assume  the  reins  of 
government. 

The  Persian  historians  celebrate  one  of  the 
ancient  kings,  whose  name  was  Hushang,  to^ 
whom  they  ascribe  their  first  code  of  laws,  the  "  ^^^ 
division  of  the  empire  into  province3,  and  the  i»o^ 
invention  of  most  of  the  instruments  of  agri- 
culture, and  likewise  the  writing  a  book,  whosQ 
title  is.  The  IVkdom  of  all  Ages*  This  book  i9 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  excellent  maxims.  The 
passage  which  I  shall  transcribe  from  the  Uni- 
versal History ,  wiU  give  an  idea  of  Eastern  wis- 
dom. *  Great  kings  are  gods  upon  earth,  who, 
in  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  are  as  much 
superior  to  the  rest  of  men,  as  God  is  supe- 
rior to  them.  Let  not  their  high  rank,  how- 
ever, lead  them  to  behave  with  severity  to 
their  subjects.  The  thunder  is  heard  but  sel- 
dom ;  the  sun  shines  every  day.  For  one  in- 
stance of  vengeance,  Goa  bestows  ten  thou- 
sand tokens  of  his  favour.  Kings  ought  to 
imitate  him  by  doin^  all  the  good  they  can. 
Liet  them  recollect,  uiat  though  it  is  in  their 
power  to  take  away  life,  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  restore  it.  Therefore,  be  carefiil 
not  to  decide  rashly,  and  prevent  fruitless  re- 
gret. Ministers  are  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  monarchs ;  but  it  is  to  these  that  the  peo- 
ple must  have  recourse  when  they  are  ill 
used.  Let  a  king  be  careful  in  the  choice  of 
his  ministers ;  for  the  laying  ofiences  to  their 
charge  will  have  as  little  efiect  in  calming 
his  enraged  people,  as  for  a  murderer  to  plc^ 

h2 
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*  in  his  vindication,  that  it  was  his  sword,  and 
^  not  himself,  which  slew  his  neighbour.  Wick- 

*  ed  princes  have  sometimes  £id  good  mini- 

*  ster&;  but  virtuous  princes  have  seldom  con- 

*  tinned  bad  ministers  long  in  their  service/ 
&c.  However  ancient  this  work  may  be,  it 
certainly  cannot  be  of  so  early  a  date  as  is  re- 
presented. Men  are  possessed  with  a  strange 
passion  for  heightening  the  value  of  things,  by 
giving  them  a  fabulous  antiquity,  when  their 
greatest  merit  should  consist  in  their  confor- 
mity with  good  sense. 


THE 
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OF  THE 


INDIANS. 


If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  antiquity  of  a  peo-  Antmnty 
pie  from  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  coun-  i^H 
try  they  possess,  tne  Indians,  especially  upon 
the  banks  of  the  River  Ganges,  were  perhaj^ 
the  first  civilized  nation.  This  conjecture  is 
confirmed  by  their  monuments ;  and,  though 
the  fra^ent  written  by  Ctesias  upon  India,  is 
filled  with  falsehoods,  and  the  Oriental  histories 
of  it  are  still  more  fabulous,  yet  it  is  known 
that  the  ancients  travelled  into  that  country  for 
instruction ;  and  there  are  even  now,  learned 
men  of  sound  ludgment,  who  believe  that  the 
£?yptians,  and  the  Greeks  after  them,  receiv- 
ed both  their  religion  and  philosophy  from 
thence.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  had  its  origin  there,  which,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  its  antiquity.  That  souls 
have  passed  from  one  body  into  another,  has 
been  believed  from  time  immemorial,  both  in 
Egypt  and  in  Asia. 

According  to  Arrian,  an  author  of  veracity,  Biviwm  in 
the  Indians  were  a  free  pedple,  and  divided  ^~'"~ 
into  seven  different  classes,  which  were  never 
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confounded  by  intermarriages.  One  class  were 
Inspectors^  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  the  prince  of  the  conduct  of  the  rest. 
The  Labourers  enjoyed  a  degree  of  respect 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  agriculture. 
They  were  never  taken  from  the  country  to  be 
otherwise  employed.  In  time  of  war,  an  in- 
violable law  preserved  both  their  persons  and 
property  imtouched.  They  imagined  that  every 
thing  was  wanting,  .unless  the  lands  were  cul- 
tivated ;  and  that  could  not  be  done  properly  if 
husbandmen  were  not  protected.  The  class  of 
the  Bramins,  or  Brachmans,  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  particularly,  had  the  preeminence  over 
ful  the  rest,  because  they  were  the  masters  of 
religion  and  science,  and  enjoyed  all  the  powers 
ineonyniu  of  the  pricsthood.  This  separation  of  the 
1&^  Castes^  or  different  ranks  of  the  people,  still 
continues.  We  have  seen  the  unavoidable  in- 
conveniencies  with  which  it  is  attended.  It  is 
a  silly  prejudice  which  persuades  people,  that 
when  children  are  connned  to  their  father's 
profession,  every  art  must  be  brought  to  per- 
fection; whereas  the  experience,  bom  of  Egypt 
and  Asia,  proves  the  contrary.  Besides,  the 
Castes  mutiudly  detest  one  another,  even  from 
a  religious  principle,  which  is  an  enormous 
fault  in  society. 
Theiciaieet  The  Indians  were  in  a  great  measure  in- 
■^"2^  debted  for  their  renown  to  the  Brachmans, 
AamiiM.  whom  wc  call  Bramins.  These  were  as  much 
respected  as  the  Persian  Magi,  or  Egyptian 
priests.  They  were  exempted  from  taxes,  con- 
sulted at  court,  and  governed  the  minds  of  the 
people.  They  were  astrologers,  prophets,  phi- 
losophers, and.  theologians ;  and  their  doctrine 
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was  supported  by  an  austerity  in  life,  which 
excited  tne  admiration  even  of  strangers.  They 
stood  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun,  and  made 
their  bodies  proof  against  the  severest  trials ; 
demising  those  who  die  of  old  age  and  infir- 
mities, and  ordering  themselves  to  be  burnt 
alive  when  life  became  a  burden  to  them ;  as 
was  done  by  Calanus,  in  presence  of  Alex- 
ander's army.  Many  of  them  wore  no  clothes, 
and  therefore  were  called  Gymnosophists. 

The  Metempsychosis  was  one  of  the  funda-  Doctrine  of 
mental  points  of  their  doctrine ;  and  the  per-  ^!^^^^ 
suasion  that  human  souls  passed  into  the  bo- 
dies of  brutes,  prevented  them  from  eating  any 
kind  of  flesh ;  a  groundless  opinion,  wnich, 
however,  saved  the  spilling  the  blood  of  ani- 
mals, and  had  likewise  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  checking  the  human  passions,  either 
by  temperance,  or  through  fear ;  for  they  ima- 
gmed,  that  the  punishment  oi  crimes  would  be 
to  have  their  souls  thrust  into  some  unclean 
or  detested  animal  after  death.  There  are  such 
numbers  of  pernicious  prejudices  in  the  world, 
that  some  kind  of  respect  is  due  to  those  which 
produce  good  effects. 

Accor£ng  to  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  the  xiieoiogjr 
Brachmans  r)elieved  that  the  world  had  a  be-  b^^^ 
ginning,  and  will  have  an  end;  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  was  omnipresent;  that  in  early 
times  the  fountains  ran  with  milk,  wine,  oil; 
and  honey ;  but  man  having  abused  such  ad- 
vantages, was  deprived  of  mem  by  God,  who 
ordered,  that  in  future  he  should  gain  his 
bread  by  his  labour.  The  Vedam,  which  is 
the  sacred  book  of  the  Brachmans,  contains 
the  same  principles,  with  a  mixture  of  absurd 
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fables.    It  teaches  the  people  to  believe  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  who  is  a  pure  and  perfect 
spirit;  that  firom  him  proceeded  an  order  of 
spirits,  of  whom  some  haye  been  degraded  by 
committing  sin ;  that  these  wicked  genii  call- 
ed Deoutas^  are  banished  to  a  material  worlds 
where  they  are  the  cause  of  evil ;  that  Vistnou 
assumed  a  human  form,  to  deliver  man  from 
the  tjrrannical  power  of  the  Deoutas;  that  after 
a  coiurse  of  trials  and  transmigrations,  the  soul 
is  to  be  reunited  to  its.  ori^n,  in  order  to  en- 
joy eternal  happiness.     This  is  the  foundation 
of  the  Indian  theology,  from  whence  Pythago- 
ras borrowed  his  principal  opinions.   Biachma, 
firom  whom  the  Indian  pnests  derived  their 
name,  is  one  of  the  chief  genii  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  world.    As  to  Vistnou, 
who  was  incarnated,  he  is  the  same  whom  the 
Chinese  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Fo  or 
Fohi;  the  Japonese  by  that  of  Amida,  &c. 
The   Indian  reveries   nave  penetrated  every 
where,  and  part  of  them  have  be»i  adc^ted  by 
Plato.    Origen  attempted  to  adi^  diem  to  th^ 
Christian  system,  witn  which  they  seem  at  the 
first  glance  to  have  a  resemblance;  *  which 

*  disappears  upon  a  close  examinaticm,'  says  M. 
de  Bougainville,  *  but  proves  at  least,  that  the 

*  Indian  religion,  like  ail  others,  was  originally 

*  founded  on  the  primary  truths  known  to  an 

*  men,  and  which  make  the  substance  of  the 
'  natural  revelation,  which  is  as  old  as  the 

*  creation.  •  ^1^ 
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These  people  represent  the  world  as  a  flat  ti»  laSm 
surface,  with  a  mountain  in  the  middle,,  round 
which  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  other  plimets 
revolve.  Above  the  planetary  sky  they  ima- 
gine there  are  six  others,  the  happy  dwelling 
possessed  by  spirits  of  tht  second  class,  either 
pure  or  purified.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger 
proof  ofignorance  in  astronomy.  The  himian 
mind  always  regales  itself  witn  fables,  before 
it  observes  nature.  The  Indians  were  capable 
of  excelling  in  the  sciences,  if  their  genius  had 
not  been  absorbed  in  visionary  contemplations. 
The  invention  of  the  game  of  chess,  and  the 
Arabian  ciphers,  is  ascribed  to  them.  Their 
real  antiquity,  according  to  M.  Freret,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  fabulous  accounts 
which  give  them  much  earlier  existence,  may 
be  traced  back  three  thousand  one  himdrea 
and  two  years  before  Jesus  Christ.  ♦ 

Superstition  alone  has  been  able  to  establish  7^  . 
an  ancient  custom,  still  subsisting  in  India,  the  fdrtt  upoJ 
mention  of  which  is  siifficient  to  make  nature  ^^1^ 
shudder.     When  a  man  dies,  one  of  his  wives  hn*»>^ 
has  the  privilege  of  being  burnt  alive  upon  his 
funeral  pile;  and  the  women,  encoura^d  by 
the  Bramins,  who  persuade  them  that  it  is  a 
meritorious  deed,  contend  with  one  another  for 
the  prerogative.     Is  there  any  thing  impos- 
sible to  imaginations  heated  by  superstitious 
madness  ?    It  transforms  the  Ijeity  into  a  ty- 
rant, and  is  persuaded  that  he  is  honoured  by 
the  efiusion  of  human  blood ;  it  can  find  un- 
common sanctity  in  an  excess  of  madness  and 
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foHy,  while  true  religion  breathes  mily  pru- 
dence and  mildness.  The  cause  of  so  many 
evils  having  overspread  the  estrth  at  different 
times,  is,  tibat  men  have  almost  never  con^ 
suited  reason  upon  a  subject  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 
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SCYTHIANS   AND    CELTiE. 


BCOBCnOBB 


VY  E  shall  leave  to  the  learned  the  history  of 
the  Scythians  (at  present  the  Tartars)  and  the  sJSJ^ 
CeltsB,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  who  are  moSL 
called  Gomerites,  from  Gomer,  grandson  of 
Noah.  What  can  be  known  of  a  people  who 
possessed  neither  learning^  nor  monuments,  a 
nation  of  wanderers,  who  uved  only  upon  their 
flocks  and  rapine  ?  It  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
the  outlines  of  their  character,  when  history 
requires  their  appearance. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  Scythians  from  ezcouv* 
the  pictures  drawn  by  Horace  and  Justin,  their  ""^rf^T* 
virtues  and  morals  are  worthy  of  being  held  ScyAiai* 
forth  as  examples  for  mankind.     But  if  they 
were   totally   ignorant    of   agriculture,  whicn 
gives  birth  to  civilization,  if,  as  Herodotus 
says,  their  daughters  could  not  be  married  un- 
til they  had  killed  a  man  with  their  own  hands; 
if  they  took  pleasure  in  drinking  out  of  the 
skulls  of  those  whose  blood  they  had  shed; 
without  mentioning  the  human  victims  which 
they  offered  up  to  their  gods,  they  were  cer- 
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tainly  much  more  deserving  of  detestation  than 
esteem.  Their  morals  and  government  were 
those  of  a  set  of  robbers,  who  observed  certain 
laws  among  themselves,  because  the  principles 
of  natural  justice  are  inherent  in  all  men,  and 
necessary  to  form  the  ties  of  society.  The  Scy- 
thians, under  different  appellations,  have  made 
some  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world  swim 
in  blood.  The  Celtae,  who,  though  their  man- 
ners were  at  bottom  the  same,  were  not  auite 
so  savage,  became  famous  in  the  time  oi  the 
Romans.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  simi- 
larity of  manners,  customs,  and  opinions,  al- 
most all  the  European  nations  are  of  the  Cel- 
tic race ;  but  that  is  a  matter  not  worthy  of 
our  inquiry.  The  nearer  that  men  approach 
to  a  state  of  nature,  and  the  less  their  original 
character  is  altered  or  modified  by  civil  insti* 
tutions,  the  stronger  will  be  the  resemblance ; 
and  in  this  respect,  a  most  striking  conformity 
may  be  seen  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
world. 
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ov 


THE  PEOPLE  or  ASIA. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


To  Study  the  history  of  the  ancient  nations  of  ^|^»jj^ 
Asia-Minor,  the  Phrygiaas,  Trojans,  Lycians, 
Lydians,  Mysians,  &c.  would  be  time  thrown 
away,  since  we  find  them  filled  with  fables,  and 
very  little  useful  information.  We  know  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  was  a- 
bout  twelve  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
wealth,  and  the  arts  of  luxury,  had  already  dis- 
tinguished these  famous  countries,  which  had 
been  enriched  by  commerce.  The  Phrygians, 
in  particular,  traded  with  great  success.  \Vhat 
the  poets  tell  us  of  Midas,  Tantalus,  and  Priam, 
and  what  Herodotus  says  of  the  wealth  of  Crce- 
sus,  had  some  foundation  in  truth ;  but  in  such 
matters,  fiction  or  exaggeration  adds  to  the 
reality.  Homer  would  not  have  described  the 
TO,lace  of  Priam,  nor  the  ostentation  of  the 
Trojans,  with  such  splendour,  if  there  had  not 
been  plenty  of  gold  m  the  country. 
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SaUectioa  AftcF  the  desCiiption  which  has  been  given 
/i^^na^of  the  principal  nations  of  Asia,  this  remark 
*«^y_to  bewill  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  Asiatics,  in 
general  debauched  by  eflfeminacy,  must  sooner 
or  later  have  been  subjected  to  a  foreign  yoke. 
Their  wealth,  and  the  excellence  of  their  cli- 
mate, were  strong  temptations  to  conquerors ; 
golden  armour,  held  m  feeble  hands,  could 
make  but  a  slender  defence.  Priam  complains 
in  Homer,  that  his  children  spent  the  night  in 
feasting  and  dancing;  and  when?  even  when 
the  enemy  were  at  their  ^tes.  Besides,  as  the 
Asiatics  nad  lost  every  idea  of  liberty,  none 
could  be  found  very  anxious  for  the  public 
good.  Slaves  change  their  masters  without  re- 
mctance. 
simpiicty  That  a  simplicity  of  manners  should  subsist 
"'~"'"^*  in  courts,  amidst  all  the  pomp  and  splendour 
of  ancient  times,  is  very  surprising.  Magnifi- 
cent dress,  sumptuous  furniture,  perfumes,  the 
multitude  of  slaves,  did  not  prevent  people  of 
the  highest  rank  from  employing  themselves  in 
works  looked  upon  by  us  as  servile;  of  which 
Homer  gives  us  many  examples.  The  sons  of 
Priam  got  ready  their  fatl^er's  chariot,  harness- 
ed the  mules  and  horses,  and  filled  his  trunks 
with  their  own  hands.  The  women  never  ap- 
peared in  pubUc  without  veils.  They  worked  m 
their  own  apartments,  and  washed  tbeir  clothes 
in  the  river.  Moses  gives  a  similar  account. 
The  refinements  of  luxury  were  not  then  known, 
because  the  arts  were  not  arrived  at  perfectioa ; 
and  the  force  of  old  customs  is  only  foigotten 
by  insensible  degrees.  This  ancient  simplicity 
ot  manners  would  deserve  a  higher  encomium, 
if  it  had  b^n  the  effect  of  jreasoji  aa{l  pni- 
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dence,  rather  than  of  circumstances  ;^  but  it  was 
mixed  with  too  great  a  portion  of  vice  and  ig- 
norance to  be  entitled  to  esteem ;  of  which  we 
may  judge  even  firom  the  history  of  the  patri- 
arcns. 

Asia  was  certainly  the  cradle  of  the  human  EBropem. 
race,  of  society,  ana  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
What  we  are  about  to  see  in  Europe,  besides 
its  confonnity  with  oiir  maimer  of  living  and 
thinking,  is  more  interesting^  to  us  from  the 
nature  of  the  objects.  All  me  springs  of  the 
human  mind  will  be  displayed  to  our  view  in 
the  history  of  Greece  j  and  the  Roman  great- 
ness will  still  farther  extend  the  sphere  of  our 
ideas,  views,  and  sentiments. 
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PART  SECOND. 


HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 


Gcneni    After  haviii^  travelled  over  an  immense  ex- 
%^^  tent  involved  m  darkness,  without  any  certain 
^^^■•<*y-    path  to  guide  our  steps,  at  the  name  of  Greece 
our  spirit  seems  to  rest  from  its  labours,  and 
the  brilliant  period  of  history  begins  to  shine 
forth.    True  heroes,  celebrated  sages,  immortal 
geniuses,  the  masterpieces  of  perfection  ap- 
pear ;  and  we  already  anticipate  the  pleasures 
derived  from  admiring  the  wonderful  efforts  of 
liberty,  and  the  resources  of  good  policy.    But 
before  we  can  arrive  at  the  object  to  which  we 
steer  our  course,  a  dreadful  barrier  presents 
Their     itself,  when  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  Grecian 
"**^    antiquities;   for  no  people  in  the  world  have 
hanaed  down  such  a  multitude  of  fables,  upon 
the  subject  of  their  origin.     Every  town  in 
this  little  comer  of  the  world  boasts  its  gods 
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and  demi-gods,  of  whom  such  extravagances 
are  related,  that  history  is  cmite  disfigured  by 
the  heap  of  absurdities.  We  shall  ttierefore 
leave  systems  and  conjectures  for  the  inquiries 
of  the  learned ;  and,  without  being  ashamed, 
confess  that  we  are  ignorant  of  what  we  could 
not  attain  but  at  the  expense  of  important 
knowledge ;  and  shall  satisfy  our  curiosity  by 
making  some  useful  observations  on  the  Greeks 
of  the  early  ages. 


FIRST  EPOCH. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE,  FROM  THE  FABULOUS 
TIMES  TILL  THE  WAR  AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


OF  THE  FABULOUS  AMD  HEROIC  TIMES. 

Th£  antiquity  of  the  Greeks  is  universally  aC'  The  fint 
knowledged,  and  they  are  said  to  be  descended  ^IS^^iT* 
from  Javan  son  of  Japhet,  which  is  an  opinion 
not  worthy  of  our  spending  time  to  examine* 
They  were  at  first  mere  savages,  without  any 
ideas  of  reason,  sentiment,  society,  or  any  thing 
which  could  make  them  to  be  distinguished  as' 
men.  ♦     Their  first  discoveries  were,  the  art  of 

VOL.  I.  I 
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building  huts,  feeding  upcm  acorns,  and  cover- 
ing their  bodies  with  the  skins  of  animals.  So 
far  were  they  from  having  the  smallest  idea  of 
government,  that  they  were  even  ignorant  of 
marria^,  and  hved  uke  wild  beasts.  Such  a 
spectacle  is  exceedingly  humiliating  for  man- 
kmd}  but  it  shows  us  what  we  owe  to  laws  and 
arts,  without  which  we  should  have  still  conti- 
nued in  the  same  savage  state. 
Tar^pim  About  two  thousaud  years  before  the  Chris- 
ul^^l^  tian  era,  a  colony,  perhaps  of  Egyptians,  con- 
quered Greece,  and  probably  introduced  the 
first  ideas  of  reUgion ;  which  has  contributed 
more  than  any  other  means  to  civilize  the  hu- 
man race.  It  is  imagined  that  the  famous  Ti- 
tans, Saturn,  Jupiter,  &c.  who  were  afterwards 
worshipped  as  gods,  were  the  chiefs  of  that  co- 
lony. TThey  made  no  great  progress,  for  their 
ancient  manners  still  sm>sisted  when  some  new 
strangers  came  to  settle  in  their  country,  who 
collected  their  wandering  families,  taught  them 
the  comforts  of  social  life,  and  foun(fed  some 
towns,  or  rather  villages,  whose  names  at  a  fu- 
ture period  became  famous  in  history.  The 
kingdoms  of  Athens,  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Thebes, 
sprung  frcmi  the  bosom  of  barbarism. 
<Nitteteto  Dirorent  natural  revoluticms,  such  as  deluges 
^  SSlt}!'  cuid  earthquakes,  which  seem  to  have  detac&d 
some  islands  in  die  .£gean  sea  fix)m  the  Conti- 
nent, greatly  retarded  the  establishment  of  so- 
cieties, and  the  culture  of  morals  in  Greece  ; 
and  these  obstacles  were  much  increased  by  in- 
vasions and  perpetual  ravines.  Attica^  wnich 
is  the  count^  of  Athens,  being  the  most  bar- 
ren, experienced  fewer  of  these  misfwtunes ; 
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and  the  Athenians  boasted,  that  they  sprung  from 
the  country  which  they  inhabited  ( Avro^^Mg  *). 
Cecrops,  an  Egyptian,  settled  there  fifteen  hun^ 
dred  and  eighty-two  years  before  our  era,  and« 
having  married  the  daughter  of  Kine  Acteus, 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  fbundea  tiie  city 
of  Athens,  which  was  known  at  first  by  the 
name  of  Cecropia,  and  civilized  these  savage 
people,  by  introducing  religion  amonfi*  them, 
and  making  them  submit  to  the  laws  of  conju^ 
gal  union,  with  which  they  were  at  that  time  so 
uttle  acquainted,  that  the  children  were  known 
by  the  name  of  their  mothers.  Other  laws 
were  established,  and  tribunals  erected.  The  i^5,5fS, 
Areopagus,  which  was  a  court  instituted  for  the  Aimpi^iii. 
punishment  of  murderers,  is  the  most  remark- 
able monument  of  Cecrops.  No  tribunal  had 
so  hi^h  a  reputation.  The  trials  were  held  dur« 
ing  me  nignt,  in  the  open  air,  and  the  judges 
were  not  allowed  to  hearken  to  the  powers  of 
eloquence,  but  to  decide  upon  a  simple  exposi- 
tion of  facts ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  JOemosthe- 
nes,  they  never  passed  an  unjust  sentence. 

Thus  foreigners  laid  the  foundation  of  civili-^^j^^ 
zation  in  Greece.  The  Egyptian  Danaus,  who 
was  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  intro- 
duced agriculture,  and  the  Egyptian  arts,  into 
that  country.  The  Fhenician  Cadmus,  settled 
in  Boeotia,  peopled  Thebes,  made  them  ac- 
quainted witn  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  art 
of  melting  and  working  metals ;  and,  lastly, 
taught  them  the  precious  foundation  of  exten- 
sive knowledge,  oy  instructing  them  to  write 
the  alphabet. 


*  Autochtboncti 
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■"^l^J^      The  Greeks,  enamoured  of  finble,  and  anxious 

Grcektfcr  to  derive  everv  thing  from  the  Gods,  not  out 

of  gratitude,  but  vanity,  gave  a  divine  origin 

to  these  human  inventions.     Their  uninteUi- 

gible  mythology  darkened  and  rendered  every 
ling  unnatural,  and  disfigured  the  gods  v^hom 
they  had  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Phenicians,  so  that  they  could  scarce  be  known ; 
but  through  this  obscurity^  we  see  the  struggles 
of  barbarism  against  the  great  benefactors  of 
the  human  race«  Triptolemus,  the  companion 
Ti^Mit  of  Ceres,  who  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with 
•gri^SS^a  passion  for  agriculture,  fr^uently  run  the 
risk  of  being  murdered ;  and  Bacchus  was  ex- 
posed to  the  same  hazard,  for  procuring  them 
the  benefit  of  the  vine  ;  which  shows,  that,  in 
proportion  as  men  are  unhappy  and  ignorant, 
they  are  stupidly  blind  to  their  own  interests. 
They  reject  the  greatest  advantages  if  accom- 
panied with  labour^  and  the  most  salutary  laws 
appear  intolerably  burdensome.  They  prefer 
ioleness,  licentiousness,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
a  savage  state,  to  the  infinite  advantages  which 
are  to  oe  enjoyed  in  society,  because  it  imposes 
laws  upon  them  which  they  cannot  endure  ;  as 
may  be  observed  at  this  oay  in  many  parts  of 
America.  All  over  the  world,  even  among  ci- 
viUzed  nations,  we  see  mankind  sighing  after 
happiness,  while  they  are  rejecting  the  means 
by  which  it  may  be  procured. 
^»»grf  The  Greeks  mvided,  and  under  the  command 
phyctkni.  of  a  number  of  petty  kings,  always  at  war  with 
each  other,  at  last  became  sensible  that  they 
could  neither  acquire  strength  nor  security,  but 
by  forming  an  union.    Amphyction,  a  little 
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time  after  Cecrops  and  Deucalion's  deluge,  in- 
troduced an  establishment,  .which  became  a 
master-stroke  in  politics*  Twelve  cities  formed 
a  league  for  their  common  interest,  and  twice 
every  year  sent  deputies  to  Theimopyte. 
Tliese  iormed  the  Council  of  the  Amphyctions^ 
which  became  so  celebrate  in  the  Grecian 
history.  They  were  the  ultimate  judges  in  the 
affairs  of  the  confederacy,  and  quelled  reb^Uibns 
l^y  force  of  arms.  This  respectable  league  was 
confirmed  by  their  regard  for  religion ;  and  the 
Coimcil  were,  in  a  particular  manner,  charged  to 
take  care  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  to  which 
people  came  from  all  quarters  to  consult  the  TVmpkor 
oracle  of  Apollo.  What  effects  cannot  such  a  ^^^^ 
motive  have  upon  superstitious  minds  ?  1$ 
could  not  be  employed  for  a  better  purpose. 

The  account  of  the  Theban  war,  the  expe-r 
dition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  siege  of  Troy, 
must  be  left  to  the  poets ;  for  here  historical 
facts  are  drowned  in  fable.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  to  making  a  few  observations. 

The  war  of  Thebes,  where  seven  kings  eUf 
tered  into  a  confederacy  against  Eteocles,  is  a  immh 
dreadful  monument  of  fraternal  hatred.  Two  ^^' 
brothers  contended  for  the  crown,  and  slew  one 
another,  after  having  deluded  their  country 
with  a  torrent  of  blo<3,  which,  in  the  end,  prov- 
ed  the  destructioi^  of  the  city.  Though  the 
injustice  of  Eteocles  seems  to  vindicate  Poly- 
nices,  yet  all  the  Ancients  looked  upon  the  lat- 
ter as  imworthy  of  interment,  because  he  had 
kindled  the  rage  of  war  in  his  country ;  so  re^ 
pu^nant  are  the  sentiments  of  humanity  to  an), 
oition  and  personal  iixterest* 
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^^  The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  to  Ctolchis, 
Azgonanti.  ahout  which  a  thousand  conjectures  have  been 
hazarded,  was  an  attempt  so  much  the  more 
bold,  as  the  Greeks  were  but  little  acquainted 
with  navigation.  Exceedingly  ignorant  of  A* 
stronomy,  they  steered  their  course  by  the  Great 
Bear,  and  prooably  had  neither  sounding-leads 
nor  anchors.  Their  ships  or  barks  were  easily 
dnijg;ged  along  the  shore.  However,  if  we  may 
beheve  Eustathius,  the  famous  commentator  on 
Homer,  the  conunerce  of  the  Euxine,  or  Black 
Sea,  was  the  great  object  of  their  expedition. 
Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  matter  of 
astonishment,  with  what  slender  means  they  ha- 
garded  so  great  an  undertaking, 
ntiv^      What  they  performed  a  few  years  after  in 

^^'  Asia,  makes  a  most  remarkable  epocha  in  his^ 
tory.  The  whole  Grecian  states  united  to  re- 
venge an  aflSront  offered  to  a  single  Greek ;  and 
neither  the  power  of  Troy,  nor  the  wealth  of 
King  Priam,  could  overcome  this  confederacy. 
The  Asiatic  power  was  compelled,  for  the  first 
time,  to  submit  to  European  valour ;  and  the 
fate  of  Paris  will  inform  princes,  that  the  yield* 
in^  to  an  unworthy  rassion  may  prove  the  ruin 
ot  their  country.  The  taking  ot  Troy  is  ccmii- 
monly  beUeved  to  have  happened  eleven  hun- 
dred and  eightv-four  years  before  Christ ;  but 
according  to  tne  chronok>gy  of  the  Arundel 
Marbles,  which  were  found  at  Paros,  it  happen- 
ed  in  the  twelve  hundred  and  ninth  year.    Tnese 

i'SZui  ^^^^^^t  Marbles  fix  the  diflEerent  epochsB  down 

"*  from  Cecrops  to  the  time  of  Philip,  and  we 
have  not  a  more  certain  guide  in  ancient  chro- 
nology ;  yet  they  were  engraved  only  two  hun^ 
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dred  and  sixty-four  years  before  the  Christiaii 
era. 

The  Trojan  war  was  as  injurious  to  the  iiu  ^'^^^J^ 
terest  of  the  country,  as  it  was  truly  glorious  to  iAmnd. 
the  Greeks  who  were  engaged  in  the  expedition, 
by  reason  of  the  disoraers  occasioned  by  the 
long  absence  of  their  kings,  and  the  enterprizes 
of  robbers  and  pirates,  who  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  committing  depredations  upon  the  peo- 
ple* But  about  fourscore  years  after,  they  ex- 
perienced much  more  fatal  misfortunes.  Her- 
cules  had  been  excluded  from  the  crown  of 
Mycenae,  notwithstanding  his  famous  exploits ; 
and  the  HeracHdse,  his  descendants,  being  per- 
secuted, were  obliged  to  quit  Greece,  but  re- 
turned in  arms,  when  the  country,  torn  in  pieces 
and  dejected,  was  ready  to  fall  a  prey  to  supe-. 
rior  force.  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Mycenae,  were 
subdued,  and  terror  spread  on  aU  sides ;  which 
made  several  cotonies  cross  the  sea,  to  settle  in 
the  islands,  and  on  the  coasts  .of  Asia-Minor, 
of  whom  the  lonians,  Eolians,  and  Dorians  are 
the  most  celebrated.  Minos,  king  of  Crete^  luhnn 
whom  the  poets  have  made  judge  of  Hell,  had 
for  a  long  time  alleged  that  ne  was  inspired 
with  a  new  system  of  laws,  which  he  desired 
to  establish ;  but  if  we  are  to  judge  from  hu« 
manity,  these  laws,  though  Lyciurgos  took  them 
fior  his  models  appear  little  entitled  to  be  thought 
of  miraculons  ongin,  fw  they  related  chiefl3r  to 
war,  and  never  prev^ited  diaturbances  or  civil 
discord.  From  a  body  of  turbulent  citizens, 
Minos  formed  gallant  warriors.  He  did  not  al- 
low young  people  to  question  the  rectitude  of 
the  principles  they  were  taught,  which  wm 
highr^  appx>ved  by  Plato,  but  could  not  fail 
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to  rivet  prejudice  and  error,  along  ivith  sound 
principles.  Cannot  respect  for  the  laws  go  hand 
m  hand  with  common  sense  ?  Celibacy  was 
forbidden  in  Crete ;  and  we  are  assured,  con* 
trary  to  all  probability,  that  this  legislator  per^ 
mitted  unnatural  crimes,  that  £Eithers  might  not 
be  burdened  with  too  many  children. 


CHAPTER  n, 


BARBARISM   OF   THE  HEROIC   AGES} 
SUPERSTITIONS,    &C. 

"W^E  msj  depend  upon  the  authority  of  the 
great  pamter  of  ancient  manners,  that  the  he- 
roic ages  were  times  of  barbarism.  In  this 
respect,  we  find  Homer  an  excellent  historian, 
and  we  may  select  much  interesting  knowledge, 
even  from  nis  fables. 
F0wv«£  Tl^se  kings,  who  have  been  thought  so 
*~^*"  poweifijl,  had  very  little  authority  over  theb 
'^  subjects.  They  deUberated  in  a  select  council, 
and  the  depisipn  was  either  approv^  or  rejects 
ed  in  a  general  assembly.  The  prerogative  of 
the  prince  was  to  give  the  first  vote,  to  h^ar 
complaints,  to  judge  of  disputes,  and  to  com- 
mand the  troops}  to  wkidi  may  be  added, 
their  presiding  m  religious  matters.  Brecthe- 
us  King  of  Amens,  was  tJ^  first  who  separated 
the  offices  of  priest  and  king,  which-  he  did  in 
fiivour  of  his  brother  Butes ;  but  we  do  not 
find  tbfit  hi3  example  was  followed.    In  one 
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word,  the  Grecian  government  was  like  that  of 
almost  all  barbarous  nations ;  they  were  direct- 
ed rather  by  established  customs,  than  the  au^ 
thority  of  their  chiefs,  tp  whom  they  were  bu| 
very  little  subiected. 

^ar  was  tlie  principal  employment  of  the  ?.  o^ 
Greeks,  who  were  ignorant  ot  the  law  of  na-  STSIfif 
tions,  which  is  so  necessary  to  soften  and  re-  "••^'^ 
strain  its  horrors.  This  law,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  first  principles  of  nature  and  moralir 
ty,  is  at  bottom  the  law  of  humanity ;  to  which 
must  be  added,  the  mutual  agreements  entered 
into  by  different  nations.  The  reciprocal  duties 
of  nations  are  the  same  with  those  of  indivi^ 
duals.  Self-preservation  makes  it  lawful  for  a 
man  to  use  violence ;  but  he  who  kills  another, 
without  being  first  attacked,  or  he  who  seizes 
another  person's  property  by  force,  is  a  robber 
and  assassin,  deserving  exepration  and  public 
punishment.  In  the  same  manner,  every  uiUp 
just  war  is  an  ofience  proportionably  heinous, 
as  it  occasions  more  robberies  and  murders; 
and  all  wars  are  unjust  when  undertaken  to  give 
vent  to  the  passions,  or  when  they  exceed  the 
bounds  of  natural  equity.  Sensible  minds  can 
never  hear  that-expression,  the  right  of  the  strong-, 
est^  but  with  horror ;  an  expression  which  must 
have  been  derived  from  the  language  of  the 
Cannibals :  however,  such  was  the  rignt  of  the 
Greeks. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  Greeks  wimt  th^ 
had  any  general  idea  of  virtue,  because  their    ^^ 
word  o^r^,  which  expresses  it,  had  no  other  sig- 
nification, in  the  first  ages,  but  bravery,     it 
must  be  allowed,  that  in  a  state  of  war,  and 
perpetual  invasions,  bravery  might  make  up 
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for  the  want  of  other  virtues.  Fierce  in  com* 
bat,  and  equally  so  after  victory,  they  treated 
^^^  their  prisoners  as  victims  destinukl  to  cruelty ; 
and  the  women,  even  princesses,  were  reduced 
to  slavery,  and  experienced  sufferings  infinitely 
worse  tlian  death.  We  must  therefore  have  a 
dreadful  idea  of  the  reprisals.  How  many  ages 
passed  before  men  became  sensible  how  much 
It  was  for  their  own  advantage  to  do  good  to 
their  fellow^reatures,  or  as  uttle  harm  as  pos* 
sible,  when  unfortunately  compelled  to  hurt 
than! 
^j^l^^  The  heroes,  the  great  captains  mentioned  in 
Sn^of  Homer,  were  so  ^norant  of  the  art  of  war, 
^^'  tlmt  the  si|^  of  l^y  bore  no  resembhmce  to 
a  siege.  Their  camp  was  at  a  considerable  dis* 
taaoe  frcun  the  town;  and  an  open  plain  be^ 
tween,  served  for  the  field  of  battle.  No  lines 
of  circumvallation,  no  attacks,  no  scaling  of 
walls,  nor  any  warlike  machines,  were  to  be 
seen.  Bodily  strength  accomplished  every  thing 
in  their  combats ;  and  no  skill  was  shown  but 
in  darting  their  javelins ;  for  the  first  stroke  of 
the  sworn  commonly  decided  the  fote  of  the 
warriors.  Their  chariots  frequently  made  the 
conductors  of  no  use  in  the  field;  and,  in  a 
thousand  rencounters,  only  served  to  embarrass 
die  combatants ;  yet  they  were  their  only  ca« 
valry.  In  a  word,  the  great  art  with  them  was 
to  lay  a  snare,  form  an  ambuscade,  or  surprise 
a  part^.  Their  principal  object  was  pillage ; 
for  their  booty  served  them  for  pay,  and  was 
Glared  between  the  chiefs  and  the  scddiers. 
This  is  another  instance  of  the  resemblance  of 
their  manners  to  those  of  the  Germans. 
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The  Grecian  fleet,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  con-  tiw  mmbcr 
sisted  of  twelve  hundred  vessels,  but  the  largest    ^^ 
of  them,  according  to  Homer,  carried  omy  a     *»^ 
hundred  and  twenty  men.    There  was  no  iroa 
employed  in  their  construction,  and  the  use 
of  the  saw  was  imknown ;  therefore  they  may 
be  compared  to  the  canoes  of  the  Indian  ssr- 

^en^yt^  «^  ide.  rf  ««  navigation --- 
of  the  Greeks,  from  their  excessive  ignorance  bieir  no- 
of  astronomy.    For  a  long  time  their  year  con^  ^^S^, 
sisted  of  only  three,  four,  or  six  months.'  They 
knew  very  tew  of  the  constellations,  and  not 
<»ie  of  the  planets,  but  Venus ;  yet  they  be* 
lieved,  till  tne  time  of  Pythagoras^  tbat  the 
Venus  of  the  morning  was  not  the  Venus  of 
the  evening.     Certaimy  those  f^yptians  and 
Phenicians  who  settled  m  Greece,  aid  not  car«- 
rv  the  sciences  of  their  country  B\(ms  with 
tnem ;  but,  if  they  had,  it  is  impossible  that 
they  could  flourisn  in  these  districts,  which 
were  torn  in  pieces  by  war  and  discoid.  Learn, 
ing  and  the  arts  have  commonly  prospered  ia 
the  bosom  of  peace  and  trancj^uillity ;  and,  fix)m 
that  cause,  the  Greeks  of  Asia^Minor  were  the 
first  who  possessed  the  double  advantage,  of 
bein^  happy  and  well  instructed^    About  three  Homer  wm 
hundred  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  that  couor   •jJ^JJJ' 
try  was  rendered  fieunous  by  giving  birth  to 
Homer ;  whose  two  epic  poems,  notwitbstandr 
ing  their  faults,  which  a  kmd  of  literary  &nati*. 
cism  has  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  palliate,  are 
prodigies  of  genius,  and  sources  of  much  ex- 
cellent instruction.     Independent  of  the  subli^ 
mity  of  the  poetry,  the  descriptions  are  so  ac- 
curate, tliat  they  must  be  highly  pleasing  to  aH 
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who  have  a  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  an- 
cient manners. 
Rattidty  oi  His  dcscriptions  of  the  Grecian  festivals 
^^^^  plainly  show  the  rusticity  of  their  manners. 
"Even  the  kings  knocked  down  a  bull,  or  cut 
the  throat  of  a  ram,  with  their  own  hands, 
flead  them,  and  cut  them  in  pieces ;  and,  bein? 
imacquainted  with  roasting,  had  them  broileci. 
Agamemnon  served  up  the  chine  of  an  ox  to 
Ajax.  At  their  meals  they  were  voracious  and 
slovenly.  Let  us  npt  be  surprised  at  the  foul 
language  with  which  they  pubUcly  abused  one 
another  when  in  a  passion;  even  their  gods 
were  almost  as  barbarous,  and  as  little  masters 
of  their  temper, 
^i^m  By  some  ancient  laws  which  were  ascribed 
"^  to  Triptolemus,  they  were  prohibited  from  in- 
jmnng  animals,  and  they  could  only  make  of- 
ferings of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  the  gods ; 
but  superstition  aboUshed  these  regulations, 
which  were  so  favourable  to  aniculture.  Ccr 
crops,  in  like  manner,  forbid  ue  sacrificing  of 
animals.  The  first  legislators  were  much  at^r 
tached  to  agriculture,  being  justly  persuaded 
that  it  must  civilize  the  people,  and  therefore 
limited  the  quantity  of  land  which  every  one 
could  possess;  prohibited  them  from  alienatr 
ing  the  inheritance  of  their  ancestors,  and  from 
Wmhm.  mortgaging  lands  in  tillage.  They  showed  an 
equal  attention  to  marriage,  and  punished  ar 
dultery,  by  making  the  guflty  person  pay  a  fine 
to  the  husband  who  could  prove  the  ofience, 
and  the  father  of  the  dislpyal  wQman  restored 
to  his  son-in-law  all  the  presents  which  he  had 
received  before  marriage.  Thoujgfa  the  eldest 
^y>y^  particular  priv^ges,  yet  tne  succession 
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was  shdxed  amdng  the  children  by  lot^  Murder 
was  punished  with  death ;  but  they  had  no  pub^ 
lie  officers  for  discovering  the  murderers.  They 
remained  at  liberty  during  the  trial,  and  plead^ 
ed  in  opposition  to  the  relations  of  the  deceas- 
ed, who  were  the  prosecutors.  The  murderer 
might  fly,  or  make  nis  peace  with  the  friends  of 
the  person  murdered.  Every  crime  might  be 
remitted  for  a  6um  of  mdney.  Such  has  been 
the  jurisprudence  of  almost  all  barbarous  na- 
tions, and,  in  particular,  that  of  the  Germans. 

If  we  may  believe  ancient  authors,  the  myste* 
lies  of  Eleiisis,  a  town  near  Athens,  which  were 
instituted  in  honour  of  Ceres,  or,  according  to 
the  fabulous  traditions,  by  herself^  were  an  ad- 
mirable method  of  softening  the  manners  of 
the  people,  and  inspiring  them  with  wisdom* 

*  Among  many  other  advantages  which  we 

*  have  derived  from  Athens, '  said  Cicero^  *  this 

*  is  the  gp:'eatest ;  for  it  has  not  only  taught  us 
'  to  live  cheerfully,  but  to  die  in  peace,  m  the 

*  hope  of  a  more  happy  futurity.  *  *  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  these  mysteries,,  like  the 
Egyptian,  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  vul- 
ger  a  doctrine  which  was  superior  to  the  com- 
mon superstitions,  chiefly  declaring  the  unity 
of  god  and  a  future  state ;  but  the  inviolable 
secrecy  in  which  they  were  enveloped,  very 
reasonably  infuses  distrust.  If  they  contained 
nothin?  but  what  was  noble,  true,  and  useful, 
wheretore  be  afraid  of  the  light  ?     *  Cato  was 

*  surprised  that  one  southsayer  could  look  in 

*  the  face  of  another  without  laughing.  May 
'  not  the  same  thing  be  said  of  two  people  im- 

•  Deleg.8. 
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'  tiated  in  these  mysteries  ? '    This  reflection 
of  M.  de  Bougainville  will  appear  still  more 
just,  if  we  consider  that  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries  were  instituted  in  the  days  of  barbar- 
ism. *   However,  it  must  be  owned,  that  philo- 
sophers might  be  afraid  of  the  inspection  of  a 
people  who  were  superstitious  to  a  decrree  of 
Wticism. 
Ondm       Oracles  were  blindly  credited  at  that  time. 
Nothing  was  done  without  consulting  them ;  and 
the  awkward  artifices  of  the  priests  and  priest- 
esses imposed  upon  every  body.     Oracles  and 
judicial  astrology  may  oe  placed  on  a  level. 
They  were  both  the  firuit  of  mterested  knavery 
and  foolish  superstition.     Whatever  wonders 
have  been  related,  an  unprejudiced  mind  can 
give  no  credit  to  them  after  the  sUgfaest  exa- 
mination.   He  will  see  equivocal  answers  art- 
fully expressed,  as  if  the  I>eity  was  afraid  lest 
the  event  should  give  him  the  lie.    He  will 
find  impostures  proved,  and  one  instance  gives 
sufficient  grouna  for  suspecting  many  more. 
Oracles  and  divination  are  to  he  seen  among 
the  savages  and  all  ignorant  nations,  which 
is  an  evident  proof  that  they  originate  in  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind.    If  the  many 
millions  of  false  predictions  had  been  pre- 
served, along  with  the  few  which  chance  has 
verified,  there  never  could  have  been  a  serious 
Question  about  a  subject  which  must  be  seen 
.j^     mrough  at  the  first  cplance,  if  we  wiU  consult 

myihfoUtgf  common  sense  instead  of  authorities. 

o(^        The  extravagances  of  the  religion,  or  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks,  are  sufficiently  known, 

•  Vid.  Mtm.  d«  TAcai.  dit  iMcrip.  ton.  imi. 
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and  attempts  are  made  to  explain  them  by  sys. 
terns  and  allegories ;  but  it  is  like  endeavour* 
ing  to  find  a  meaning  for  the  dreams  of  a  man 
m  the  delirium  of  a  fever.  The  nation  receiv- 
ed the  gods  which  had  been  brought  among 
them  by  strangers^  to  which  they  added  some 
of  their  own  creation.  Ignorance,  and  a  pas- 
sion  for  the  marveflous, ^vf  weight  to^^l 
kinds  of  fables ;  and  smne  minds  were  to  be 
found  naturally  disposed  to  believe  even  the 
most  absurd.  Undoubtedly  the  poets  follow- 
ed the  vulgar  traditions.  Homer  and  his  co- 
temporary  llesiod,  have,  with  very  good  rea- 
son, been  called  the  theologians  of^the  peonle. 
Though  their  Jupiter  is  superior  to  the  otner 
Deities,  and  Hesiod  in  his  Theogony  admits  a 
chaos,  from  whence  the  world  was  produced 
by  a  supreme  power,  yet  the  primitive  truths 
disappear  in  their  works,  like  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  ocean.  It  was  reserved  for  the  philoso- 
phers, if  they  could  not  establish  the  truth,  at 
least  to  cry  down  error.  It  is  alleged  that  Or- 
^eus  taught  a  sublime  theology  before  the 
Troj^  war;  and  some  excellent  poems  up<m 
the  JDeity  are  ascribed  to  him.  Proclus  quotes 
the  following  passi^ :  Every  thing  that  exists^ 
whateoer  hath  heen^  or  shall  he^  was  originally  can^ 
tamed  in  the  fruitful  bosom  qf  Jupiter.  Jupiter  is 
the  first  and  the  last^  the  beginning  and  ihf  end; 
from  him  aU  beings  are  derived^  8^c.  The  poet 
of  the  ArTOnauts  is  transformed  into  Pmto. 
But  proo6  of  such  a  prodigy  are  wanting, 
and  every  thing  conspires  to  show  the  con- 

The  Greek  religion  taught  one  thing  truly  beiiev«d  in 
excellent,  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  rewaras   ^!^ 
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and  punishments.  This  doctrine  of  immortali- 
ty is  so  noble  in  itself,  and  so  salutary  in  its 
consequences,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  efface  a 
multitude  of  errors  in  religious  matters.  Un- 
fortunately the  Ulysium  and  Tartarus  of  the 
ancients  were  painted  in  ridiculous  colours, 
and  it  is  natundly  to  be  expected,  that,  by 
learning  to  despise  the  falsehoods  which  were 
introduced  into  the  fable,  the  truth  blended 
with  it  may  likewise,  sooner  or  later,  become 
contemptible. 

Utility  fl£  We  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  ta- 
^  g«cJm  l^ng  notice  of  the  Grecian  ^ames,  which,  in 
their  origin,  were  respectable  mstitutions,  but, 
like  all  other  establishments  whose  utility 
depends  upon  certain  circumstances,  degene- 
rated into  abuse.  These  eames,  by  encou- 
raging  running,  boxing,  wi^tUng,  ahd  other 
bodily  exercises,  formed  men  for  war,  inspired 
them  with  that  noble  emulation,  which,  from 
a  motive  of  glory  alone,  bids  defiance  to  fa- 
ti^e  and  danger.  They  reconciled  the  Greeks 
who  were  at  variance,  and  produced  those  sen- 
timents of  concord  in  their  souls,  which  .alone 
could  make  them  happy.  At  that  time,  all 
hostilities  ceased;  they  partook  of  the  same 
pleaisures,  they  lived  like  men  of  one  nation, 
and  tasted  all  the  comforts  of  a  peaceful  union; 
so  that  it  must  be  strange  if  they  could  wish  it 

iiwaiNMi  to  be  disturbed.  Yet  iSterwaras,  these  games 
were  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  befel 
Greece,  at  the  time  when  the  Athktof  formed  a 
distinct  profession,  excessively  burdensome  to 
the  public,  by  the  immense  expense  which  they 
required;  and  a  relish  for  public  exhibitions 
became  such  an  unbridled  passion,  as  to  stifle 
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every  patriotic  idea.  Even  in  the  time  of  So* 
Ion,  the  victorious  Athletce  enjoyed  considerable 
pensions,  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  re-» 
duce.  The  evil  had  increased  daily,  from  the 
time  that  Pericles  (as  we  shall  see^  sacrificed 
the  public  good  to  the  amusements  of  the 
people. 

The  Olympic  games,  which  were  the  most  oiym^ 
famous  of  all,  were  said  to  be  established  by 
Felops  at  Olympia,  in  Peloponnesus,  and  were 
restored  eight  nundred  and  eighty-four  years 
before  our  era,  and  from  that  time  were  cele- 
brated every  four  years.  The  Olympiads,  or 
intervals  of  four  years  from  the  one  festival  to 
the  other,  marked  the  chronological  order  of 
facts,  the  first  beginning  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-six  years  before  Christ. 

It  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  the  historical 
ages,  where  we  shall  see  liberty  and  laws  pav-^ 
ing  the  way  for  the  appearance  of  those  great 
men  of  whom  Greece  nad  reason  to  be  proud, 
instead  of  her  fabulous  divinities  and  barba* 
rous  heroes.  We  shall  profit  nothing  by  ac- 
Quiring  a  knowledge  of  all  the  Uttle  states  in 
that  small  country.  Sparta  and  Athens  de-« 
mand  our  whole  attention. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  TmC  GOVERNMENT,  LEGISLATION,  AND 
MANNERS  OF  SPARTA. 

The  Greeks  being  naturally  turbulent,  proyok-  R«viiiuti<m 
ed  by  misery  and  oppression,  tired  of  obeying,  «  ®**«*- 

VOL.  I.  K 
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as  their  kings  had  rendered  themselves  unwor- 
thy of  governing,  some  of  them  shook  off  the 
yoke ;  and  their  example  was  so  generally  fol- 
lowed, that  an  almost  total  revolution  changed 
the  face  of  the  country.    The  ancient  king- 
tMttOi^  dcmis  having  become  republics,  new  plans  of 
»«jrf   government  were  introduced,  which  still   re- 
'''"^  tained  a  tincture  of  barbarism ;  but  the  whole 
bein^  set  in  a^tation  by  a  spirit  of  liberty,  the 
people  only  waited  the  appearance  of  geniuses 
capable  of  conducting  them,  in  order  to  display 
prodigies  of  heroism. 
gi^^       Sparta,  or  Lacedemon,  was  destined  to  set 
^^    the  example,  though  she  retained  her  kings 
LjtwsM.  from  a  respect  to  their  origin.    For  about  nine 
hundred  years  from  the  time  that  Peloponnesus 
had  been  retaken  by  the  Heraclidse,  two  princes 
of  that  race  always  jointly  occupied  the  throne. 
This  divided  royalty ;  a  source  of  perpetual 
dissentions  tore  in  pieces  a  kingdom  which  was 
unprovided  with  wholesome  laws,  till  Lycur- 
gus  at  last  appeared  for  the  glory  and  happi- 
ness of  his  country. 
^,,1^        He  was  the  son  of  Eunomus,  king  of  Spar- 
o^    ta,  who  was  killed  in  an  insurrection.     After 
the  death  of  his  eldest  brother  Polydectes,  who 
had  no  children,  but  left  his  widow  pregnant, 
he  ascended  the  throne,  in  which  he  might 
easily  have  supported  himself,  as  this  amorous 
princess  made  nim  an  offer  of  her  hand,  and 
promised,  if  he  would  accept  it,  to  prociu^e  an 
abortion.     Lycurgus  looked  upon  the  propo- 
sal with  horror.     However,  he  gained  time  by 
dissembling,  till  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a 
young  prince,  whom  he  acknowledged,  and,  ta- 
king all  possible  care  of  him,  governed  in  qua- 
lity of  his  tutor. 
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This  generous  action,  however,  did  not  se-  HiitnTdi 
cure  him  from  all  suspicion ;  he  therefore  re-    ^^^ 
tired,  and  travelled  into  Crete  and  Ionia,  and 
perhaps  even  into  Egypt,  to  study  the  laws  and 
customs  of  other  coimtries.     The  Spartans  la- 
mented his  retreat,  as  disturbances  increased 
greatly  during  his  absence,  and  the  two  kings 
joined  the  voice  of  the  people  in  beggfing  him 
earnestljf^  to  return.     He  therefore  came  back, 
and,  being  convinced  that  neither  a  bad  con- 
stitution nor  licentious  people  could  be  reform- 
ed by  particular  laws,  he  determined  to  cut  to 
the  quick,  and  at  once  introduce  an  entire  new 
system.     Such  an  undertaking  recjuired  both 
courage  and  prudence  ;  and,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Minos,  whom  he  proposed  for  his  mo- 
del, he  made  an  oracle  declare  in  his  favour^ 
that  the  people  might  think  he  was  inspired* 
This  was  an  important  step,  but  human  aid 
was    likewise   necessary  ;    and    as  persuasion 
alone  was  not  sufficient,  he  resolved  to  strike 
with  terror.     He  therefore  caused  the  princi- 
pal citizens  who  approved  his  plan  of  reforma- 
tion, to  appear  under  arms ;  so  that,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  execution,  there  was  none  that  dared 
to  resist. 

Lycurgus,  without  banishing  royalty,  which  a  mixed 
was  shared  by  the  two  branches  of  the  family  „£J[^^ 
of  the  Heraciidae,  created  a  mixed  government,  "^|^*>' 
where  three  powers   mutually  balanced  Mch  powcn. 
other.     He  scarcely  left  any  tning  to  the  kings 
but  the  command  of  the  armies,  and  the  re- 
spect which  was  attached  to  the  throne.     He 
established  a  senate,  consisting  of  twenty-ei^ht 
members  beside  the  two  kings,  to  counterba- 
lance the  influence  of  the  princes  and  people } 

k2 
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SO  that  the  royal  authority  might  not  degene- 
rate into  tnranny^  nor  popular  liberty  into  re^ 
bellion.    The  duty  of  the  senate  was  to  exa- 
mine and  propose  the  bu^ness  of  the  state^ 
which  the  people  had  a  right  to  approve  or 
reject,  and,  of  course,  were  masters  of  the  le- 
gislative power.     But  what  gave  the  senators 
an  eminent  advantage,  was  their  continuing  for 
life. 
^i^tMA-      Though  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  ascribe 
■•gj^^  the  establishment  of  the  Ephori  to  Lycurgus, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Aristotle 
and  Plutarch,  yet  that  establishment  is  placed 
about  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the 
time  of  the  legislator.   King  Theopompus  con- 
trived this  method  of  keeping  the  senate  in 
awe«     Five  magistrates  were  chosen  by  the 
people  annually,  imder  the  name  of  Ephori, 
with  a  power  to  cashier,  imprison,  or  even  put 
to  death  any  of  the  senators.     Their  formid- 
able authority  even  extended  to  the  kings, 
whom  they  might  arrest  and  suspend  from 
their  office,  till  an  oracle  gave  orders  for  their 
being  replaced.     It  is  said,  that  when  the  wife 
of  Theopompus  reproached  him  for  having 
lessened  the  royal  power,  he  replied.  On  the 
the  contrary^  I  have  made  it  stranger^  for  it  will 
be  mare  lasting!    But  experience  proves,  that 
if  the  government  was  not  overturned  by  the 
£l^ori,  it  was  owing  to  Lyciugus  having  com- 
posed his  work  with  soUdity.  ^Hieir  power  lean- 
m^  to  despotism,  was  contrary  to  a  republican 
spirit. 

J^d?  Lycurgus  was  sensible  of  the  frailty  and  im- 
JJJJJ^"3p  becility  of  laws  unaccompanied  with  good  mo- 
iiwbwt.    rals.  He  therefore  united  tl^m,  that  they  might 
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mutually  support  one  another*  His  intention, 
according  to  Plutarch,  was  to  make  a  single 
family  of  the  Lacedemonian  state,  where  toe 
whole  people,  collected  like  bees,  should  be 
employed  lor  the  general  good  of  their  coun-.^ 
try.  *■  This  would  have  been  chimerical  in  a 
lar^  kingdom ;  but  Lycur^s  realized  an  idea 
which  was  so  greatly  superior  to  the  common 
views  of  politicians. 

To  banish  both  poverty  and  riches,  two  fa-  Hebmawa 
tal  sources  of  corruption,  all  property  was  held  ^''SST^ 
in  common,  and  the  lands  were  equally  divided. 
Instead  of  gold  and  silver  money,  ne  substi- 
tuted iron,  which  was  excessively  unwieldy, 
and  could  be  of  no  value  out  of  Sparta.  He 
prohibited  all  the  arts  which  contributed  to 
pleasure  and  luxury,  ordering  that  the  floors  of 
their  houses  should  be  made  only  with  the 
hatchet,  and  the  doors  with  a  saw ;  in  a  word, 
he  destroyed  the  causes  of  inequality  in  civil 
life ;  and,  by  making  riches  contemptible,  or 
rather  annihilating  them,  he  found  means,  in 
the  midst  of  general  poverty,  to  prevent  any 
individual  from  being  really  m  want.  In  sucn 
a  state,  selfishness,  fraud,  injustice,  voluptuous<» 
ness,  and  effeminacy,  must  perish  for  want  of 
nourishment. 

The  being  obliged  to  eat  at  public  tables,     Pubiu 
which  were  excessively  frugal,  preserved  that    *""^ 
equality  and  harmony  of  which  the  legislator 
knew  the  great  importance;  and  there  they 
received  constant  lessons  of  reason  as  well  as 


^  There  were  only  nine  thousand  inhabitants  reckoned  in  t)ie  city,  and 
thfrty  thouMnd  in  the  country.  The  first  were  properly  Spartans,  an^ 
thaochwi 
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sobriety,  by  discoursing*  upon  useful  subjects ; 
when  a  deucate  raillery  was  employed  to  cor- 
rect errors,  but  never  exercisea  except  with 
prudence,  and  instantly  desisted  from,  when 
any  one  gave  signs  of  being  hurt  by  it.  Ge- 
nuine virtue  was  more  efficacious  than  our  de- 
ceitful politeness. 

lie  chiu.  But  above  all  things,  Lycumis  desired  that 
cM^im  the  men  should  be  formed  to  nis  wishes  by  a 

"5wu>*  proper  education;  he  therefore  made  it  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  his  care,  and  the  success 
fiiiUy  answered  his  expectations.  The  child- 
ren, as  being  the  property  of  the  state,  were 
bred  up  for  the  state.  The  nurses  did  not 
bind  them  tight  in.  swaddling-clothes,  which 
made  them  strong,  and  well  shaped.  They 
taught  them  not  to  be  afraid  in  the  dark,  and 
never  to  complain  but  from  necessity.  At 
seven  years  of  age,  they  were  g^ven  up  to  the 

EubUc  masters,  who  bred  them  all  to  tne  same 
abits,  as  they  were  all  to  discharge  the  same 
duties.  They  were  accustomed  to  bear  pain 
and  fatigue,  and  to  pay  the  most  ready  obe- 
dience. Those  of  them  who  particularly  dis- 
tinguished themselves  commanaed  the  rest,  but 
always  in  presence  of  the  elders,  who  were 
constantly  attentive  to  reprove  and  correct 
them.  No  action  was  looked  upon  as  indiffe- 
rent. Even  their  plays  were  exercises  of  virtue 
and  courage.  Every  old  man  looked  upon 
himself  as  the  father  of  all  the  youth ;  and  the 
youth  found  a  censor  in  every  old  man,  whose 
advice,  authority,  and  wisdom,  was  to  be  re- 

S'^wSSJ  spected. 

tffrtSijtibS'  ^^  *^^  children  were  obliged  to  steal  their 
fcod.     food,  which  is  a  custom  censured  by  many 
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writers,  there  was  no  appearance  of  theft  in 
the  case,  for  they  took  nothing  but  what  was 
g^ven  up  to  them  by  the  laws.  The  intention 
of  this  mstitution  was  to  habituate  them  earlj 
to  the  stratagems  of  war,  to  danger  and  vi^<- 
lance.  When  they  suffered  themselves  to  De 
discovered,  they  were  severely  chastised.  They 
could  not  become  thieves,  because  they  had 
no  motive  to  steal ;  but  they  became  bold  and 
expert,  because  they  were  compelled  to  it. 
The  Spartan  manners  justified  the  practice^ 
otherwise  it  must  have  been  a  folly,  or  a  dan- 
gerous vice. 

While  the  body  was  hardened  by  labour,  the  ^^ 
powers  of  the  mind  were  cultivatea  at  the  same  "' 

time ;  not  by  fruitless  or  tiresome  studies,  but 
by  a  constant  habit  of  judging  and  reasoning. 
Ihe  children  were  admitted  to  the  public  re- 
pasts, where  they  constantly  heard  conversa^ 
tions,  which  afforded  them  most  excellent  in* 
struction.  They  were  frequently  interrogated 
upon  pointy  of  morality  and  politics ;  and  their 
opinions  were  asked  about  particular  actions 
and  particular  men,  to  which  they  were  re- 
quired to  give  immediate  answers,  in  few 
words',  and  in  a  judicious  manner.  From  thence 
proceeded  that  quick  penetration,  that  correct 
way  of  thinking,  that  nervous  lacamsm^  and 
those  fine  sayings,  for  which  the  Spartans  were 
famous.  The  energy  of  their  style  shows  the 
strength  of  their  minds;   and  their  example 

E roves,  that  every  thing  may  be  accomplished 
y  perseverance. 
Lycurgus  extended  his  views  still  farther ;  hm 
and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  changed^  the  '***  ** 
wmuen  into  men,  that  &eble  mothers  might 
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not  transmit  weakly  constitutions  to  their  chil- 
dren. He  made  the  women  perform  manly 
exercises,  to  render  their  bodies  robust  and 
healthy.  He  has  been  violently  censured  for 
introducing  customs  which  were  repu^ant  to 
modesty,  and  more  particularly  for  making  the 
girls  appear  naked  at  the  games,  when  they 
wrestled  or  danced  in  public ;  yet,  upon  those 
occasions,  they  roused  the  young  men  to  vir- 
tue,  sometimes  spurring  them  on  by  praise,  at 
other  times  by  raillery.  Plutarch  apologizes 
for  this  custom,  and  likewise  for  that  of  lend- 
ing their  wives  to  other  men,  that  children  of 
9  more  robust  constitution,  and  greater  hopes, 
might  be  reared  for  the  state.  Modesty  was 
preserved  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  in. 
fluence  of  the  laws.  Some  person  asking  a 
Spartan,  what  punishment  was  inflicted  upon 
aaulterers,  he  replied,  Hcno  can  there  he  an 
adulterer  in  Sparta?  JBut  debauchery  having 
at  last  penetrated  into  the  bosom  of  the  re- 

Eublic,  the  customs,  justified  by  ancient  virtue, 
ecame  an  inveterate  poison.  The  Spartan 
women  were  reckoned  a  disgrace  to  their  sex 
through  all  Greece ;  and  Aristotle  imputes 
those  disorders  which  ruined  the  state,  to  their 
having  lost  all  regard  for  decency. 
Tbepoj^  While  these  women  were  proof  against  de- 
women  iiad  sires,  the  influence  which  they  had  over  the 
**^  ***  other  sex  could  not  fail  to  be  useful ;  for  they 
were  inspired  with  an  heroic  spirit,  which  they 
commumcated  by  their  conduct.  Said  a  stran- 
ger to  the  wife  of  Leonidas,  You  are  the  only 
women  v^Jio  govern  the  men.  Yes^  said  she,  and 
we  are  the  onfy  women  who  are  the  mothers  of 
men.     But  with  such  an  aacendancy,  if  tlie 
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women  once  came  to  be  corrupted,  to  which 
thejr  were  too  much  exposed  m  Sparta,  the 
state  of  course  must  be  ruined. 

However,  Ly curgus  had  regulated  the  com-  lmti  br 
merce  between  the  two  sexes  by  severe  laws,  hSSSk 
for  a  young  husband  could  not  even  see  Yn^ 
wife  but  by  stealth;  so  that,  far  from  being 
corrupted,  or  rendered  effeminate  by  love,  it 
proved  only  an  incentive  to  their  duty.  Celi- 
bacy was  held  in  contempt,  and  deprived  of  the 
honours  and  attentions  which  were  paid  to  old 
age.  A  young  man  scorned  to  rise  up  at  the 
approach  of  an  illustrious  commander,  oecause 
he  had  never  been. married.  You  have  no  chil- 
dren^ said  he,  i^ho  may  one  day  show  me  the  same 
respect^  and  rise  up  at  my  approach. 

All  speculative  3ciences  and  mechanical  arts  '"*|^ 
were  prohibited ;   and,  in  time  of  peace,  the  *^^S^ 
citizens  spent  their  lives  in  hunting  and  other   ^^^^^f*^^ 
exercises,  or  in  useful  conversationSp    Was  this 
an  idle  life,  as  some  writers  assert  ?     Undpubt- 
edly  it  was  not ;  since  no  people  ever  exerted 
themselves  more  zealously  lor  the  public  good ; 
but  to  find  serious  employment  in  their  nails, 
where  they  were  only  engaged  in  conversation, 
it  was  necessary  to  be  a  Spartan.    Yet  men  who 
thirsted  after  knowledge  could  not  want  inter- 
esting subjects ;    for,  in  a  free  and  virtuous 
state,  the  afiairs  of  the  public  become  the  cour 
pern  of  every  individual. 

The  charge  of  rustic  ignorance  must  appear  ^Uj? 
equally  unjust,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  atten-  ^' 

tion  which  the  Spartans  showed  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  reason.  In  proportion  as  they 
disdained  the  arts  of  sophistry  and  oratory,  they 
studied  to  think  and  speak  properly,  and  attendr 
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ed  to  that  kind  of  philosophy,  which,  without 
being  either  subtile  or  verbose,  forms  the  judg- 
ment and  corrects  the  morals ;  for  to  speak  like 
a  Lacedemonian,  and  to  philosophize,  were 
reckoned  the  same  tiling.  The  Spartans  loved 
poetry  as  a  means  of  kindling  the  soul  to  vir- 
tue, and  animating  them  with  a  desire  of  per- 
forming noble  actions.  We  cannot  but  ap- 
Erove  of  the  following  song,  preserved  to  us 
y  Plutarch. 

CHORUS  OF  OLD  MEN. 

We  have  been  young,  tho*  noir  grown  old, 
Hardy  in  field,  in  battle  bold. 

CHORUS  OV  YOUNG  MSN. 

We  are  so  now :  let  who  dares  try, 
We'U  conquer,  or  in  combat  die. 

CHORUS  OF  CHILDRXN. 

Whatever  ye  can  do  or  tell. 

We,  one  day,  will  you  both  excel. 

The  kwt  of  To  judge  of  the  plan  adopted  by  Lycurgus, 
^^^^L  we  must  look  back  to  the  age  in  which  ne  lived, 
when  he  saw  his  country  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  Greece,  in  itself  naturally  weak, 
and  agitated  by  faction,  filled  with  disorders, 
and  ex^K>sed  to  the  attacks  of  its  neighbours. 
His  desire  was  to  form  a  warUke  invincible  re* 
public,  proof  against  the  evils  which  corruption 
produces  at  home,  and  from  those  to  which  it 
18  exposed  by  assaults  from  abroad ;  a  most  ex- 
cellent design,  and  better  executed  than  any  o- 
ther  plan  of  legislation.  He  did  not  commit 
his  laws  to  writing,  because  he  intended  that 
they  should  be  impressed  upon  the  hearts  of 
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the  people  by  education.  Whatever  was  not 
essential,  and  depended  upon  circumstances,  he 
thought  might  be  trusted  to  the  prudence  of 
the  citizens,  when  they  had  once  imbibed  good 
principles ;  and  at  last  succeeded  in  rendering 
a  government  durable,  which  was  founded  up- 
on austerity  of  manners.  If  he  excluded  stran- 
g'ers  who  brought  nothing  useful  to  the  state, 
it  was  not,  as  Thucydides  supposes,  lest  they 
should  imitate  the  Spartan  virtues,  but  from  a 
dread  that  the  latter  might  be  contaminated  by 
foreign  vices.  His  ^snKounu,  that  law  against  Xendawm 
admitting  strangers,  excluded  no  deserving  Sim^^ 
man,  nor  any  talent  worthy  of  being  receiv^ 
in  Lacedemon,  but  was  only  a  barrier  set  up  a- 
^inst  contagion  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
it  was  perfectly  consonant  with  his  principal  in- 
tention. 

According  to  the  views  of  the  legislator,  the  Sptftm 
Spartans  always  lived  as  in  camp ;  and  when  ~"'***" 
they  marched  to  attack  an  enemy,  it  was  not 
only  with  perfect  composure,  but  an  alacrity 
which  nothing  could  disturb,  as  if  they  were  led 
on  by  a  Divinity.  Lycurgus  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  human  heart,  not  to  be  ap- 
prehensive that  this  courage  would  generate 
ambition ;  he  therefore  endeavoured  to  extir- 
pate the  seeds  of  that  passion,  from  a  persua- 
sion  that  Sparta  could  not  be  truly  happy,  but 
by  being  satisfied  with  liberty  and  poverty,, 
and  repelling  its  enemies,  without  a  desire  ei- 
ther for  dominion  or  conquest.  He  commands 
ed  them  to  carry  on  no  war  but  in  self-defence ; 
not  to  pursue  a  vanquished  enemy,  or  carry  off 
their  spoils;  and  to  keep  no  fleet,  lest  they 
should  be  tempted  to  range  the  seas. 
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Hie  lattmg  An  cvidcnt  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  these  re- 
t^h^li  gulations  in  general,  is  the  lasting  effect  which 
Lycurgus.  |^jjgy  produccd.  The  passions  which  were  kept 
in  suDJection  hy  their  manners,  except  perhaps 
the  amhitioii  of  leading  the  army,  remained 
submissive  to  the  laws  for  the  space  of  five 
hundred  years.  Sparta  obtained  the  esteem 
and  confidence,  and  was  a  long  time  the  arbi* 
ter  of  Greece,  because  of  her  superior  merit ; 
but  time,  which  changes  all  things,  at  last  un- 
dermined and  destroyed  that  noble  structure. 
However,  its  duration  must  appear  astonishing 
to  every  one  who  will  attend  to  the  propensi- 
ties of  buman  nature, 
spvtan  I  am  far  from  saying,  that  the  manners  of 
"J^J^i^  the  Spartans  were  a  perfect  model.  Praise  as 
bwbwwtt.  well  as  censure  may  be  carried  too  great  a 
length  ;  and  while  we  extol  an  imaginary  per- 
fection, we  rob  genuine  virtue  of  her  greatest 
charms.  Spartan  austerity  carried  to  excess, 
presents  to  our  view  some  objects  which  are 
shocking  to  hum^ty.  It  stifled  pity  and  the 
natural  affections;  those  valuable  sentiments, 
which  it  would  be  insufferable  not  to  be  able  to 
conciliate  with  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  It  was 
horrid  barbarity  made  them  put  to  death  chil- 
dren who  were  weakly,  or  ot  a  delicate  com- 
plexion, that  they  mi^ht  have  none  but  what 
were  proper  for  making  good  soldiers;  espe- 
cially as  tne  habit  might  be  strengthened,  and 
miUtary  talents  make  up  for  the  weakness  of 
the  body.  ^     It  was  another  instance  of  un- 

•  Thejr  wished  to  huf  their  kings  of  good  iUturt.  The  Epbori,  oc- 
cording  to  TbcophrMtut,  condemned  Arehidaimit  to  pnjr  a  fine  for  b«v. 
log  married  a  Tcry  little  woman.    She  wUl  noi  give  ue  kingh  said  thtj^ 


melbr  to 
sHafetes. 
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feeling  cruelty,  that,  in  order  to  accustom  their 
children  to  endure  pain,  they  scourged  them, 
sometimes  even  to  death,  at  the  altar  of  Diana^ 
without  their  daring  to  utter  a  complaint.  Mo- 
thers prided  themselves  on  receivmg  without 
emotion,  nay,  even  with  transports  of  joy,  the 
news  of  their  sons  having  died  nobly  in  the 
field  of  battle,  as  if  love  of  country  ought  to 
extinguish  maternal  tenderness.  Such  excesses 
gave  a  savage  fierceness  to  the  Spartan  charac^^ 
ter,  which  urequently  led  them  to  commit  acts 
of  cruelty. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  account  of  their  Ci 
inhiunan  behaviour  to  the  Ilotes,  or  Helotes, 
without  horror.  These  were  a  neighbouring 
people  whom  the)r  had  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
employed  in  agriculture  and  mechanical  la^ 
hours,  treating  them  more  like  beasts  than 
men.  They  not  only  intoxicated  them,  that 
they  might  inspire,  tneir  children  with  a  de- 
testation of  drunkenness  and  intemperance,  but 
Ukewise  sent  their  youth  sometimes  to  lie  in 
ambush  to  murder  them.  They  put  to  death 
every  Helot,  who  was  distinguished  either  for 
his  size  or  mien,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Spartan 
nation.  Such  barbarities  could  not  be  unput- 
ed  to  Lycurgus.  They  began  probably,  says 
Plutarch,  auer  the  slaves  had  rebelled  against 
their  masters :  but  are  they  therefore  less  de- 
testable? Let  us  not  examine  whether  slavery  iiierighta 
is  compatible  with  the  law  of  nature,  except  ^■"■^**- 
in  cases  where  the  conquered  cannot  be  re- 
stored to  liberty,  without  the  conquerors  be- 
ing  exposed  to  imminent  danger.  Let  us  not 
examine  by  what  title  the  lioerty  of  a  man 
may  be  sold,  or  how  he  can  lose  it  at  his  birth, 
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though  attached  to  his  nature.    The  ancient 
practice  of  nations  will  find  it  difficult  to  sup- 
port the  inquiry.     At  least,  let  us  boldly  say, 
that  a  slave  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man  ;  tliat 
his  services  entitle  him  still  more  to  the  rights 
of  hmnanity  ;  and  to  oppress  him  without  just 
cause,  is  to  afford  him  pretences  for  taking 
arms  against  his  oppressors. 
The  sptr.       If  the  Spartans  had  tempered  their  austere 
c^iteSi^  virtues  with  gentleness,  or  if  they  had  possess- 
gr^'vnke.  e^  thc  first  ol  all  virtues,  hiunanity,  they  would 
have  been  entitled  to  higher  encomiums ;  but 
their  contempt  of  riches,  their  love  of  glory, 
and  of  their  country ;  their  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  their  heroic  courage,  have  ranked  them 
amonj?  the  first  of  nations.    An  infinite  num- 
ber of  excellences  mark  their  character.   They 
had  in  general  that  greatness  of  soul  which 
made  Pedaretus  rejoice,  when  he  was  rejected 
from  being  one  of  the  council  of  three  hun- 
dred, and  say,  that  he  was  happy  Sparta  had 
jbund  three  hundred  citizens  better  than  himseifl 
Urn         There  was  much   less   superstition  among 
"'SlSS^  them  than  the  generality  of  other  nations,  and 
«ther     their  worship  showed  the  superiority  of  their 
"^****'  judgment.    All  the  statues  of  tneir  deities,  even 
that  of  Venus,  were  clothed  in  armour,  that  re- 
ligion mi^ht  go  hand  in  hand  with  politics. 
Their  sacrifices  and  ofierings  were  of  little  value, 
that  an  useless  expense  might  not  make  them 
lose  a  relish  for  piety.    Long  prayers  were  for- 
bidden. They  only  asked  of  the  gods  to  favour 
the  deserving ;  a  prayer  which  Socrates  held 
in  higher  estimation,  tnan  all  the  ofierings  and 
ceremonies  of  his  country.  Their  buryings,  like 
every  thing  else  in  Sparta,  werc  without  pomp, 
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and  conduced  to  inspire  them  with  a  contempt 
of  death.  Thus  all  their  religious  acts  seemed 
to  be  directed  by  a  practical  philosophy. 

There  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  Fear^  near  ^j^j^Jj^ 
the  place  where  the  Ephori  assembled,  because  to  fmt. 
the  Spartans  looked  upon  fear  as  an  essential 
spring  of  government ;  for,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  JPlutarch,  the  most  timid  with  respect 
to  the  laws  are  the  most  courageous  against  the 
enemy  ;  and  they  who  fear  the  least  to  suffer^  have 
the  greatest  dread  qf  being  censured  ;  and  of  this 
the  Spartans  are  a  proof. 

This  famous  republic,  which  presided  a  long    B^bn 
time  over  the  affairs  of  Greece,  was  established  ^^**™*'  **^' 
about  nine  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  S"^^^ 
era.     Lycurgus  found  great  obstacles,  but  he  ^  ^ 
surmounted  them  all  by  dint  of  genius  and  pa-  obKrved. 
tience.    It  is  said,  that,  to  preserve  his  statutes 
inviolable,  he  went  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Delphos ;  but  before  he  set  out,  he  made  the 
Spartans  swear  to  observe  them  faithfully  till 
his  return.   The  oracle  confirmed  his  laws,  and 
declared  that,  by  obeying  them,  Sparta  would 
become  the  most  famous  city  in  the  world.    He 
then  starved  himself  to  death,  that  the  Spartans 
might  not  be  freed  from  their  oath.     The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death  are  uncertain ;  and  the 
marvellous,  which  is  always  to  be  suspected, 
cannot  heighten  the  glory  of  great  men,  but, 
on  the  contrary,   spreads  a  cloud  over  their 
merits. 

From  the  time  of  Lycurgus  to  the  invasion  ^„  ^th 
of  the  Persians,  the  history  of  Sparta  presents      ^ 
us  with  very  few  objects  which  are  mterest- 
ing,  or  can  be  authenticated.    The  Messenians, 
their  neighbours,  having  engaged  in  two  wars 
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against  tills  state,  lost  Ithome,  and  some  other 
towns,  and  were  at  last  entirely  subdued.  From 
that  time,  the  passions  seemed  to  infringe  the 
laws  made  by  Lycurgus;  but  according  to  the 
Abb^  Mably,  these  were  only  moments  of  dis- 
traction^  which  were  repaired  2^  a  long  continued 
practice  of  virtue, 
^gfy^  It  is  said  that  the  Spartans,  having  been  un- 
chrirt,  GBi.  successful  in  the  second  of  these  wars,  the 
oracle  ordered  them  to  procure  a  general  from 
Athens.  The  Athenians,  delighted  with  their 
Tiw  poet  distress,  sent  them  the  poet  Tyrtaeus,  who  was 
'^SST  iBone  and  deformed,  and  despised  in  his  own 
country.  This  ridiculous  general  obtained  the 
victory  by  the  warlike  enthusiasm  with  which 
his  compositions  inspired  the  soldiers.  This  is 
evidently  a  poetical  fiction.  Let  us  rather  be- 
lieve the  excellent  sayings  ascribed  to  Leon, 
one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  who,  when  he  was 
asked  under  what  kind  of  government  men 
could  live  in  the  greatest  safety,  replied.  Under 
that  where  the  people  are  neither  rich  nor  poor ; 
where  probity  Jinds  many  friends^  and  fraud  Jinds 
none.  The  same  prince  said  one  day,  when 
speaking  of  those  who  gained  the  prize  at  the 
Olympic  games,  Their  glory  would  be  much 
greater^  if  they  had  taken  as  much  ^ins  to  be- 
come virtuous.  These  anecdotes  are  instructive, 
while  the  detail  of  the  Argive  and  Messenian 
wars  are  only  tiresome. 

We  shall  soon  see  Athens  the  rival  of  Sparta ; 
but  the  picture  which  we  must  first  draw  of 
the  former  republic,  will  show  the  difference  of 
their  character  and  their  principles,  and  give 
an  idea  of  a  new  species  of  legislation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ATHENS  TILL  THE  WAR 
AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS. 

Attica  was  lonff  divided  into  twelve  iiidepen-  -o^JJ^j 
dent  villages,  till  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  ofAA«M 
war,  when  Theseus  united  the  whole  into  one  wiwl 
body,  forming  a  kind  of  republic,  of  which  —^^2^ 
Athens  was  the  capital.   He  divided  the  citizens    Chnrt. 
into  three  classes,  the  nobles,  the  labourers, 
and  the  mechanics.    The  nobles,  though  fewer 
in  number  than  the  rest,  equalled,  or  rather 
exceeded  them  in  power,  Iw  holding  all  the 
dignities ;  and  this  form  of  government  sub- 
sisted till  Codrus  devoted  himself  to  a  glorious    Codnw, 
death  for  the  sake  of  his  countij. 

The  Athenians  breathed  a  spirit  of  indepen-  .  "^ 
dence  more  than  any  other  of  the  Grecian 
states.  A  quarrel  between  the  two  sons  of 
Godrus  afforded  an  opportunity  of  abolishing 
royalty,  when  they  declared  that  Jupiter  was  the 
sole  king  of  Athens  ;  and  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment were  committed  to  a  set  of  magistrates, 
who  were  called  Archons.  Their  magistracy, 
which  for  three  centuries  was  perpetual  and 
hereditary,  had  too  great  an  appearance  of 
royalty.  Its  duration  was  therefore  reduced  to 
ten  years,  and  afterwards  became  annual.  That 
less  umbrage  might  be  given  by  a  divided  au- 
thority, nine  archons  were  chosen;  and  the 
chief  of  the  nine  was  called  the  Archon^  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  current  year. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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^^  Athens  had  not  as  yet  any  written  laws,  there- 

^"^  fore  the  decisions  ot  the  mag^istrates  depended 
upon  their  ideas  of  what  was  just  or  unjust ; 
that  is  to  say,  frequently  upon  caprice ;  for 
where  rules  are  wanting,  every  thing  is  arbi- 
trary, and  the  consequent  disorders  showed  the 
DraaiAc  ucccssity  of  having  nxed  laws.  Draco,  a  vir- 
tuous archon,  about  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  seemed  worthy 
of  the  glorious  employment  of  being  a  legisla- 
tor ;  but  he  run  into  an  excess  of  severity.  All 
crimes,  without  distinction,  he  punished  capital- 
ly ;  saying,  that  to  him  even  the  slightest  seem- 
ed to  deserve  death,  and  he  could  find  no  o- 
ther  punishment  for  the  greatest ;  a  most  ab- 
surd and  cruel  maxim,  which,  under  a  pre- 
tence of  banishing  vice,  must  annihilate  society. 
Even  if  inanimate  things  (such  as  a  statue) 
had  killed  a  man  by  accident,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  prosecuted,  and  carried  out  of  the  state 
with  execrations,  to  inspire  nien  with  a  detes- 
tation of  murder.  Tnese  trifling  methods, 
which  are  not  undeserving  of  ridicule,  seem 
rather  to  disgrace  than  to  establish  legislation. 
The  laws  of  Draco  written  in  blood,  as  the  An- 
cients said,  destroyed  themselves,  because  they 
were  impracticable. 


^^^^^  This  yoke  once  broken,  the  Athenians,  guid- 

""^^  ed  by  the  natural  impulse  of  their  genius,  pass- 
ed from  extreme  subjection  to  excessive  hcen- 
tiousness,  and  every  one  wished  to  have  the 
form  of  government  modelled  to  his  own  lik- 
ing and  particular  interest.  The  mountain- 
eers, who  were  poor,  wished  for  a  democracy ; 
the  rich  inhabitants  of  the  plains  preferred 
aristocracy;   those  on  the  seacoasts  insisted 
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upon  a  mixed  government,  as  the  best  calciu 
lated  for  the  general  interest.  Solon  had  the 
glory  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  all  parties, 
and,  in  tms  critical  jmicture,  was  chosen  legis- 
lator. 

Solon  was  eminent  by  his  birth,  and  had  im- 
proved his  mind  by  travellinc*,  and  more  purti- 
culary  by  his  progress  in  philosophy;  which, 
at  that  time,  was  employed  for  tne  improve- 
ment of  poUtics.  He  was  of  a  studious  dispo- 
sition, an  amiable  man,  and  a  good  citizen,  for 
he  even  refused  royalty ;  and  undoubtedly  could 
have  established  an  excellent  body  of  laws,  if 
he  had  hearkened  only  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  reason,  and  not  been  misled  by  national 
rejudices;  but  desirous  to  please  all  parties, 
e  temporised  between  them,  so  as  to  simer  the 
seeds  of  every  evil  to  remain.  He  said  him- 
self, that  his  laws  were  the  best  the  Athenians 
were  capable  of  receiving.  If  that  be  the  case, 
Athens  was  not  qualified  to  admit  of  a  good 
form  of  government,  and  the  legislator  ought 
not  to  be  blamed. 

The  chief  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  ^'^^ 
the  people,  and  the  magistracy  intrusted  to  the  farmrf 
principal  members  of  me  state.  Nothing  could 
De  better  judged,  provided  their  authority  had 
been  sufficient  to  prescribe  rules  to  the  people, 
and  counterbalance  its  power,  otherwise  the 
want  of  a  perfect  equilibrium  could  not  fail  to 
be  injurious.  Though  the  citizens,  who  were 
rich,  or  of  genteel  fortimes,  formed  three  of  the 
orders,  and  the  poor  only  the  fourth,  yet  the 
last,  by  being  the  most  numerous,  found,  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  legislator,  that  they 
were  the  arbiters  in  affiiirs  of  the  greatest  con- 
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sequence;  wbich  was  giving  up  the  republic 
to  a  restless,  turbulent,  olind  populace.     In  the 

£ublic  assemblies,  whether  general  or  particu- 
ir,  every  individual  had  a  right  to  vote  on  the 
subjects  of  peace  or  war,  the  finances,  or  what- 
not Mm-  ever  immediately  concerned  the  state.  To  these 
3^  meetings,  they  had  a  right  to  appeal  from  the 
sentence  of  the  senate ;  and  Solon  made  his 
laws  obscure,  that  this  right  might  frequently 
be  used.  Thus  the  laws,  which  ought  to  be 
^uaUy  simple  and  intelligible,  since  they  are 
the  common  rule  of  civil  fife,  became  the  sub- 
ject of  disputes ;  and  the  lowest  order  of  the 
people  carrying  it  against  the  other  three,  be- 
came the  judges  of  what  they  were  little  cap- 
able of  determining.  We  shall  frequently  see, 
in  the  course  of  their  history,  that  this  exposed 
the  republic  to  the  greatest  evils, 
ne  MBftte  :  On  the  other  hand,  the  senate,  as  established 
l^dtoo  by  Solon,  consisting  of  four  hundred  persons 
(a  hundred  of  each  tribe  *^  which  they  after- 
wards increased  to  six  hunored,  was  either  too 
numerous  to  deliberate  with  prudence,  or  had 
not  a  sufficient  ascendancy  over  the  multitude. 
The  common  assemblies  of  the  people  were 
held  almost  every  eight  days,  where  every  ci- 
tizen of  fifty  years  of  age  had  the  privilege  of 
q^eaking,  so  that  the  tiuents  of  a  corrupted  or 
seditious  orator,  might  easily  overpower  the 
prudence  of  the  senators,  who  bad  only  a  right 
to  propose  the  business  of  the  meeting ;  from 
wtence  there  must  have  been  a  perpetual  con- 
test between  the  head  and  the  members ;  and, 

9  Cecntpm  iMd  dividwl  tU  peopk  of  AUmw  into  four  tribes,  which 
mutt  noc  be  confounded  with  the  cLuMs  of  Solon.  The  number  of  Uibct 
wm  aftcrwank  increated  to  ten. 
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of  course,  dreadful  convulsions  through  the 
whole  body.  /  am  surprised^  said  Anacharsia 
the  Scythian  to  Solon,  to  see,  that  with  i/au  thc^ 
wise  men  have  only  the  privilege  of  consulting, 
xvfiile  the  fools  have  the  power  to  determine.  Ex- 
perience proved  that  Anacharsis  was  rij^ht. 

The  only  possible  remedy  for  this  mconve-'  ***^ 
nience,  was  the  restoration  of  the  Areopagus^  Axwpism. 
which  had  been  almost  annihilated  by  Draco, 
who  had  substituted  the  tribunal  of  the  Epheta: 
in  its  stead.  Solon  reestablished  it  with  all  its 
ancient  dignity,  committing  to  it  the  inspect 
tion  of  public  affairs,  and  more  particularly 
the  education  of  youth,  (a  matter  so  neglected 
in  our  days,  yet  of  such  mfinite  consequence) ; 
and  it  was  composed  solely  of  the  senior  Kr^ 
chons.  This  change  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  state  ;  but  thouj^h  the  A*. 
reopagus  was  highly  respected,  yet  it  was  not 
a  sufficient  barrier  against  popular  commor 
tions.  An  unbridled  multitude,  with  the  whole 
power  in  their  hands,  when  hurried  on  by 
passion,  does  not  hearken  to  the  lessons  of 
prudence. 

The  particular  laws  of  Solon  were  superior  Partieuhr 
to  his  general  form  of  government,  and  ought  gJJ^ 
to  be  studied  by  those  who  have  a  desire  to  be 
acauainted  with  the  pjrinciples  of  civil  society^ 
I  snail  therefore  mention  some  of  them,  upon 
which  attention  may  be  employed  to  advan- 
tage. After  having  abolished  all  the  laws  of 
Draco,  except  those  a^nst  murder,  he  re^ 
strained  the  severity  oi  creditors,  and  prohi- 
bited imprisonment  for  debt.  Montesquieu 
observes,  that  this  should  not  be  extended  to 
commerce,  because  the  general  interest  would 
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be  injured.    It  is  added,  that  he  cancelled  the 
debts,  more  easily  to  extricate  the  poor  from 
misery  and  oppression.    To  inspire  a  zeal  in 
&vom*  of  all  the  members  of  the  state,  he  or- 
dained that  every  citizen  might  prosecute  who- 
ever did  an  injury  to  another ;  and  that  in  all 
factions  and  insurrections,  where  the  public 
peace  was  broken,    every  citizen  should  be 
obliged  to  join  one  party  or  the  other,  because 
tbe  prudent  man  would  certainly  take  the  right 
side,  and  be  most  capable  of  bringing  about 
atf  accommodation.    He  determined  that  those 
who  had  no  children,  might  leave  their  for- 
tunes to  whom  they  pleaded.    Till  that  time, 
wills  were  unknown,  and  the  next  heir  succeed- 
ed, so  that  there  was  at  least  the  advantage  of 
the  fortune  remaining  in  the  £amilj.    Any  man 
convicted  of  Uving  an  idle  life,  after  the  third 
accusaticMQ,  was  reckoned  infiunous;  and  the 
Ai'eopag^  carefully  inquired  by  what  means 
every  person  subsisted.     He  borrowed  this  law 
from  the  Egjrptians ;  and  modem  nations  would 
do  well  to  profit  by  it.     If  a  son  either  fool- 
ishly wasted  his  father's  property,  or  refused  to 
support  his  parents,  he  was  likewise  declared 
iniambus:  But  if  they  had  not  bred  him  to  some 
business,  he  was  neither  obliged  to  maintain 
them,  nor  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  this  law. 
By  this  means,  both  the  father  and  the  child- 
ren were  concerned  to  fulfil  the  views  of  nature 
and  of  society.    Women  brought  no  fortune 
to  their  husbands  but  three  eowns,  and  some 
moveables  of  little  value.     Portions,   which 
were  less  necessary  in  republics,  mi^ht  make 
a  kind  of  dangerous  traffic  of  marriage,  and 
likewise  tear  in  pieces  a  family  fortune.    A  ci- 
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tizen  who  kept  company  with  dissolute  women, 
was  excludea  from  speaking  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  people,  because,  by  nis  manners,  he  had 
rendered  hmiself  miworthy  of  th6ir  confidence. 

An  Archon  guilty  of  drunkenness,  was  to  be 
put  to  death ;  so  essential  a  virtue  is  temper- 
ance in  a  ma^strate.  Children,  whose  fatners 
were  killed  m  the  service  of  their  country, 
were  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expense,  tdl 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  This  was  an  effectual 
means  of  encouraging  and  supporting  valour, 
as  infamy  was  a  most  useful  punishment  for 
cowardice.  Pisistratus,  some  time  after,  or- 
dered that  soldiers  maimed  in  war  should  be 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  republic. 

Any  person  accusmg  another  who  had  not  a  lmt 
fifth  part  of  the  votes  in  his  favour,  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine*    ^  Solon,  *  says  the  cele- 
brated Mont^quieu,  *  knew  how  to  prevent 
^  the  abuse  which  the  people  might  make  of  the 

*  right  of  judging  crimes;  and  merefore  the  A* 
'  reopagus  had  a  power  of  revising  their  sen- 
'  tences,  that  in  case  that  tribunal  thought 
'  the  person  accused  was  unjustly  acquitted,  he 

*  might  be  brought  again  to  nis  trial  before  the 

*  people ;  or,  if  he  was  unjustly  condemned,  the 
^  execution  of  the  sentence  mi^ht  be  stopped 
^  till  the  affidr  was  reexamined;  an  excellent 
'  law,  which  subjected  the  people  to  the  cen- 

*  sure  of  the  power  which  they  most  respected^ 

*  and,  indeed,  even  to  their  own. '  *  where- 
fore then  so  many  instances  of  enormous  injus^ 
tice  in  Athens  ? 

The  ostracism  is  very  well  known,  by  which  "nie 
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the  most  illustrious  men  of  the  republic,  upon 
being  suspected,  were  banished  for  ten  years. 
It  was  not  intended  as  a  disgraceful  pimishment, 
but  by  way  of  precaution,  to  dispel  the  jealousy 
of  the  people.  Six  thousand  votes  were  need- 
ful to  carry  it  against  the  person  prosecuted. 
The  number  of  citizens  not  exceedmg  twenty 
thousand,  an  irreproachable  character  seemed 
to  be  in  safety  j  however,  ingratitude,  envy, 
and  cabal,  sometimes  triumph^  even  over  vir- 
tue. The  date  and  the  author  of  this  political 
institution  are  unknown,  some  ascribing  it  to 
Theseus,  while  others  say  that  it  was  poste- 
rior to  Solon.  The  ostracism,  known  by  other 
names,  prevailed  in  several  democracies ;  but 
as  it  was  not  restrained  by  good  laws,  it  could 
only  be  productive  of  mischief, 
sumptuaiy  Without  dwelling  too  long  upon  particulars, 
eidS^of  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Athenian  legis- 
***«°*^  lator  limited  the  expenses  of  the  women,  those 
of  burials  and  rehgious  ceremonies ;  objects 
which  are  of  more  or  less  consequence  to  the 
public,  according  to  the  nature  and  wealth  of 
the  state.  Foreigners  were  permitted  to  reside 
in  Athens,  but  excluded  from  having  any  share 
in  the  government ;  and  a  law  was  passeo,  mak* 
ing  it  capital  for  them  to  intrude  mto  the  as. 
semblies  of  the  people. 
ThfooAu  of  It  is  certain  that  Solon,  however  well  he  might 
^^a^SZ  be  acquainted  with  the  true  principles,  did  not 
«•  J»wt.  attain  the  great  purpose  of  legislation,  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  people*  We  may  judge  by 
the  following  anecdote.  Anacharsis,  speaking 
to  him  one  oay  of  the  uselessness  of  laws,  com- 
pared them  to  cobwebs,  in  which  the  feeble  and 
weak  are  catched,  but  whicU  are  broken  through 
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by  the  rich  and  powerful.  Men  keep  their  agree- 
ments^ replied  Solon,  when  they  tiave  no  induce^ 
ment  to  violate  them  ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  case 
mth  regard  to  my  laws.  I  accommodate  tfiem  so 
to  the  interest  of  the  people^  that  all  will  be  sendble 
it  is  much  better  to  observe  than  to  infringe  them. 
Can  any  more  proper  means  be  contrived,  either 
in  morals  or  politics,  to  attach  people  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty,  than  convincing  them  that  it  is 
their  interest  ?  And  must  they  not  find  it  so 
in  a  good  government,  where  every  thing  tends 
to  the  public  happiness,  and  the  advantage  of 
individiials  is  always  united  with  the  good  of 
the  conmiunity  ?  If  the  effects  then  did  not 
correspond  with  the  expectations  of  the  legisla- 
tor, it  is  because  the  mode  of  government  and 
the  laws  which  he  established,  were  not  accom- 
modated to  the  true  interest  of  the  Athenians. 
Anacharsis  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  one 
part  of  the  body  politic  must  always  be  exempt 
from  the  laws ;  and  perhaps  Solon  was  wrong 
in  not  giving  his  sufficient  stren^h  to  restrain 
the  multitude  :  but  it  must  be  suflowed,  that  it 
was  too  difficult  an  undertaking  to  ^vem  such 
an  untractable  people  as  the  Athemans.  Who 
Igiows  but  their  new  laws  were  the  very  best 
which  they  would  consent  to  receive  ? 

Before  the  death  of  the  le^slator,  that  fickle  iiiedi^KiMft 
people  gave  vent  to  their  national  character,  by  ^  ^**^ 
proposing  to  him  every  day  to  make  tome  alter^ 
ations.  Ue  was  so  disgusted  that  he  quitted 
his  native  country,  and  they  allowed  him  to  re- 
main absent  for  ten  years.  He  improved  his 
knowledge  during  his  travels,  while  the  peoplQ 
at  borne  were  preparing  for  a  new  revolution, 
^nd,  at  his  return,  he  found  the  evil  incurable^ 
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^jgjagyof  Pisistratus,  who  was  his  relation,  rich,  generous, 
"^  popular,  skilled  in  the  art  of  dazzling  the  citi- 
zens by  his  splendid  talents,  and  of  gaining 
them  by  deceitful  caresses,  secretly  aimed  at 
obtaining  the  soverei^  power.  Solon,  who  saw 
into  his  purposes,  said  to  him.  Were  it  not  for 
your  ambition^  you  are  ihe  best  of  the  Athenians. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  virtues  changed  into 
vices  by  this  passion ;  and  Pisistratus  forfeited 
his  honour,  that  he  mi^ht  rise  to  power.  He 
wounded  himself  one  qslj  with  his  own  hand, 
and  running  into  the  streets  covered  with  blood, 
implored  the  protection  of  the  people,  whose 
enemies,  he  pretended,  had  maae  an  attempt 
upon  his  life.  One  of  hb  accomplices  imme- 
diately proposed  that  a  guard  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  protect  the  person  of  so  valuable  a 
citizen;  and  when  granted,  it  was  employed 
by  Pisistratus  to  take  possession  of  the  citadel, 
and  establish  his  authority. 

aw  imA  Solon  fruitlessly  attempted  to  revive  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  love  of  liberty ;  and 
when  the  usurper  one  day  sent  to  know  what 
had  inspired  him  with  such  rashness,  he  boldly 
replied.  My  old  ase.  And  at  last,  not  being 
able  to  endure  such  a  melancholy  prospect,  he 
bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  Athens,  and  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age.  All  posterity  has  been 
loud  in  his  praises ;  and  tne  noble  desire  of 
seeking  instruction  attended  him  to  the  last. 
/  grow  oldj  said  he,  learning  many  Mngs.  Some 
verses  of  gallantry,  which  he  composed  in  his 
youth,  could  not  injure  his  character.  His 
many  virtues,  and  constant  labour  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  justly  secured  him  the  reputation  of 
wisdom. 
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A  tyrant  (the  ancients  gave  that  name  to  Pinstnti» 
every  usurper,  and  frequently  to  their  lawful  SFljpm 
kin^)  could  not  live  unmolested,  especiallj^  in  "•■w***"*- 
sucn  a  turbulent  city  as  Athens.  Notwith- 
standing the  abilities  and  pleasing  manners  of 
Pisistratus,  he  was  very  soon  obliged  to  betake 
himself  to  flight;  but  was  restored  by  Megacles, 
one  of  the  chief  conspirators,  upon  condition 
of  marrying  his  daughter.  According  to  He- 
rodotus, a  woman  Pressed  like  Minerva,  ac- 
companied Pisistratus  in  a  chariot,  and  made 
the  people  receive  him  as  if  he  had  been 
brought  back  by  the  goddess  herself.  Popu- 
lar superstition  supplied  impostors  with  extra- 
ordinary resources;  but,  however,  the  factions 
revived,  and  Pisistratus  was  obliged  once  more 
to  retire;  vet,  after  having  remained  eleven 
years  in  exde,  he  recovered  nis  power  by  a  stra- 
tagem. 

After  this,  he  adopted  a  better  system  of  go-  7v>  pimnt 
vernment ;  instead  of  brining  the  inhabitants  t^^y^ 
of  the  coimtry  into  the  city,  as  was  done  by  ^J^^ 
the  famous  Theseus,  he  prudently  obliged  them     tore. 
to  attend  to  the  cares  oi  agriculture ;  and  cer- 
tainly great  advantages  were  gained,  whether 
effected  by  persuasion  or  authority.    The  mar- 
ket-place was  no  longer  filled  with  people  ready 
to  engage  in  cabals ;  turbulent  men  were  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  which  diverted  them  from 
every  other  object,  and  made  them  more  atten^ 
tive  to  the  produce  of  their  own  labour,  than 
to  the  affairs   of  government ;  they  cleared 
waste  lands,  and  improved  others,     irisistratus 
made  them  pay  a  tenth  for  the  support  of  the 
state,  to  which  they  did  not  consent  without 
murmuring ;  but  the  severity  of  the  tax  was 
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softened  by  his  humanity,  and  the  sweets  of 
j,^  peace  were  enjoyed  by  the  improvers  of  the 

n«ed  arts  country .  As  another  means  of  making  the  peo- 
'^"^  pie  tractable,  he  encouraged  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. He  made  the  Athenians  acquainted 
with  the  poetry  of  Homer,  erected  some  mag- 
nificent buildings,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  In  one  word, 
he  instructed  princes  in  the  art  of  governing; 
and,  though  an  usurper,  he  reconciled  the  peo- 

{>le  to  a  yoke  which  seemed  to  secure  the  pub^ 
ic  happmess. 
Bdbre        His  two  SOUS,  Hipparchus  and  Hippias,  shar- 
""^^l^*-  ed  the  sovereigk  authority.    The  fifst  possess- 
pjjj^2J[^j^  ed  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  father,  but  was 
assassinated  by   Aristogiton  and   Harmodius, 
who  were  his  personal  enemies ;  the  other  was 
naturally  of  a  mild  temper,  but,  being  provok- 
ed by  the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  seeing 
the  danger  to  which  his  own  person  was  ex- 
posed, indulged  himself  in  an  excess  of  seve- 
rity which  rendered  him  odious.     Wlien  Aris- 
togiton was  put  to  torture,  instead  of  his  ac- 
complices, he  named  several  of  the  friends  of 
Hippias,  who  were  instantly  put  to  death  ;  and 
then  concluded  by  tellinff  the  tyrant,  in  an  in- 
sulting manner,  /  now  know  none  but  yourself 
deserving  qf  death.    A  woman,  whose  name  was 
Lecena,    was   exposed    to    the    same    torture. 
Dreading  lest  the  pain  should  extort  such  a 
confession  from  her  a^  was  wanted,  she  bit  ofi* 
her  tongue.     This   striking  incident   revived 
Popular  the  national  spirit ;  the  tyrant  was  obliged  to 
^'^J^J^*  fly,  and  the  popular  government  was  restored. 
We  shall  see  the  Roman  liberty  springing  from 
a  cause  nearly  similar. 
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Sparta  liad  assisted  the  Athenians   against  Spurtaop- 
the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  but  soon  took  up  arms  SSikL 
to  give  them  new  masters,  and  even  to  restore  ^^  ^ 
Hippias.     Such  conduct  was  inconsistent  with   liberty. 
that  virtue  which  has  been  so   ^eatly  cele- 
brated ;  but  a  desire  of  presiding  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece  was  the  great  failing  of  the  Spar- 
tans.   They  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  of 
Athens ;  tliey  were  afraid  that  Uberty  would 
increase  both  its  strength  and  reputation ;  and 
they  did  not  choose  to  have  any  rivals.     We 
shall  see  even  the  rivalship  of  those  states  be- 
come iataL     Before  we  take  a  view  of  these 
two  republics,  contending  against  the  powers 
of  Asia,  let  us  reflect  one  moment  upon  tne  dif- 
ference of  their  character,  and  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind  among  the  Greeks. 

Lycurgus  and  Solon  having  followed  ^uite    TmSiA 
different   systems,   either  because  their  ideas  gj^^ 
were  not  the  same,  or  the  genius  of  the  people  Athew. 
was  not  suited  to  reiceive   the  same  kind  of 
laws.     Sparta  and  Athens  formed  a  very  extra- 
ordinary contrast.     The  one  was  devoted  en- 
tirely to  war,  and  no  citizen  could  have  any 
other  object  to  engage  his  attention,  nor  choose 
any  other  employment ;  he  must  dierefore  ei- 
ther prove  a  hero,  or  renounce  his  coimtry.  The 
other  received  all  the  arts,  and  every  kind  of 
leaming*.    Every  Athenian  was  obliged  to  be  a 
soldier  in  cases  of  necessity ;  but  he  might  also 
be  whatever  he  pleased,  provided  he  was  en- 
gaged in  some  employment.    There,  a  rigorous 
poverty  destroyed  the  springs  of  avarice  and 
self-interest,  and  chained  up  every  passion  but 
those  which  prompted  to  glory,  or  promoting 
the  good  of  the  state.     I&re,  the  prospect  of 
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wealth  encouraged  industiy,  commerce,  and 
genius ;  and  the  heart  was  equally  engaged  in 
advancing  puhUc  and  private  mterest.  There, 
the  hahit  of  implicit  obedience  was  contracted 
from  the  cradle,  and  continued  through  life ; 
and  the  generals  or  magistrates  needed  only  to 

five  the  signal  to  have  their  purposes  imme- 
iately  executed.  Here,  they  endured  subjec- 
tion and  restraint  with  impatience ;  loved  li- 
centiousness under  the  name  of  Uberty,  giving' 
themselves  up  to  their  unbridled  fancy,  and 
often  insulted  the  laws  and  magistrates,  be- 
cause their  power  was  too  weak  to  prevent 
their  becoming  the  sport  of  a  popular  assem- 
bly, 
Tincftct  The  excessive  austerity  of  the  Spartans, 
QTmaniien  ^j^j^j^^  firom  cducatiou,  bccamc  a  second  na- 

*^^*-"^*-  ture,  confirmed  a  government,  founded  upbn 
the  manners ;  and  the  strength  of  government, 
in  its  turn,  supported  that  against  the  propen- 
sities of  human  nature.  The  Athenian  man- 
ners, softened  by  a  relish  for  pleasures,  and 
wavering  from  a  want  of  establisned  principles, 
could  not  be  amended  by  a  bad  plan  of  go- 
vernment, and  therefore  could  not  fail  to  m- 
crease  the  mischief.  We  shall  see  the  haughty, 
inflexible,  and  imperious  Spartan  always  anxi- 
ous to  command,  often  become  cruel  and  un- 
just in  following  a  regular  system  of  politics : 
the  Athenians,  valiant,  brave,  ingenious,  in- 
dustrious, gentle,  and  poUte,  but  vain,  trifling, 
and  inconstant,  will  distinguish  themselves  by 
glorious  actions  and  nobte  works,  amidst  an 
mfinite  number  of  faults,  which  will  brin^  on 
the  ruin  of  the  state.  Thb  parallel  will  nelp 
to  explain  the  events. 
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The  manner  in  which  these  two  states  treated  The  Atfi*. 
their  slaves,  sufficiently  displays  the  difference   "^^  to' 
of  their  character.     In  comparison  of  the  He-  ^**^ 
lotes,  the  Athenian  slaves  were  the  happiest  of 
mankind.     In  case  of  ^ievances,  they  had  a 
right  to  apply  to  justice  for  redress  against 
their  masters.     They  were  allowed  to  purchase 
land,  and  to  redeem  themselves,  when  they  had 
amassed  a   sufficient   sum   for  that  purpose ; 
they  were  often  made  free,  as  a  recompense 
for  their  services,  or  Jrom  piure  generosity; 
and  then  they  made  choice  of  patrons  who 

Protected  then*  interests.  As  much  as  the 
[elotes  justly  detested  the  Spartans,  so  much 
ought  the  Auienian  slaves  to  nave  been  attach- 
ed to  their  masters,  if  it  were  possible  to  in- 
spire a  love  for  slavery. 

This  humanity,  which  extended  even  to  the  Lm 
brutes,  certainly  proceeded  in  a  great  measure  toii^Siiu 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  A  taste  for 
learning,  which  contributes  so  much  to  soften 
the  manners,  had  already  begun  to  be  display- 
ed in  Attica.  In  the  time  of  Solon,  the  drama 
was  invented  by  Thespis ;  and  though  the  le- 
gislator upbraided  him  with  having  uttered 
falsehoods  in  public,  the  dramatic  art,  properly 
directed,  might  prove  equally  a  source  of  plea- 
sure and  instruction.  Pisistratus  enriched  A- 
thens  with  a  public  library ;  and  his  son  Hip- 
parchus  entertained  the  poet  Simonides  at  his 
court,  to  which  he  likewise  invited  Anacreon, 
whose  verses  still  delight  the  world  by  their 
elegant  simplicity.  Archilochus,  Stesichorus, 
Alceus,  and  Sappho,  had  already  brought  lyric 
poetry  into  vogue.  The  ancient  Greek  colo- 
nies boasted  that  theirs  was  the  country  of  ce- 
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lebrated  writers.  Nothing'  is  so  favourable  for 
genius  as  peace  and  happmess,  which  they  for 
a  long  time  enjoyed. 
FiukMophy  Where  the  rays  of  literature  and  taste  exert 
J^SSJTto  their  influence  on  genius,  they  produce  the 
i"k£iSm!^  happiest  effects.  New  ideas  spring  up  in  crowds ; 
the  true  and  the  beautiful  are  sought  after; 
men,  seeking  instruction,  find  it  necessary  to 
study ;  and  philosophy  begins  to  dawn.  Hap- 
pily it  was  nrst  directed  to  the  most  essential 
objects,  morals  and  politics.  It  was  natural 
that  studious  people,  m  a  land  of  liberty,  should 
at  first  employ  tnemselves  in  whatever  could 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  or  the 
good  of  the  state. 
Coomw^  Plutarch  mentions  a  conversation  of  ancient 
cienttagca.  sagcs,  disputing  upou  thc  following  question. 
What  is  tne  most  perfect  kind  of  popular  go- 
vernment ?  To  wnich  they  made  the  follow- 
ing answers.  Solon  said.  It  was  that  where  an 
injury  done  to  an  rndvcidual  was  felt  by  the  whole. 
Bias,  where  the  law  reigned  instead  of  a  monarch. 
Thales,  where  the  vn/iaHtants  are  neither  too  rich 
nor  too  poor.  Anacharsis,  where  virtue  is  ho^ 
noured,  and  vice  detested.  Pittacus,  where  dig* 
nities  are  conferred  only  upon  the  deserting^  and 
never  upon  the  wicked.  Cleobulus,  where  the 
people  are  more  ajraid  qf  censure  than  the  law. 
Chilo,  where  the  laws^  and  not  orators^  are  heark^ 
ened  to^  and  have  influence.  Periander,  tyrant 
of  Corinth,  whose  guests  they  were,  concluded 
in  favour  of  that  popular  ^vemment  which 
approaches  the  nearest  to  aristocracy,  where  a 
few  virtuous  men  hold  the  reins.  Tnough  this 
conversation  is  probably  fictitious,  it  shows  us 
upon  what  subjects  the  philosophers  employed 
their  minds  before  they  oecame  sophists. 
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However,  Thales  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  who  is  Artronomr. 

5 laced  at  the  head  of  the  seven  Grecian  sages,  ^T^w 
istinguished  himself  likewise  by  his  specula-  S*^^ 
tive  philosophy,  which  we  shall  nave  occasion 
to  mention  in  another  place.     He  was  an  as- 
tronomer; but  was  excelled  by  Solon  in  that 
science,  which  was  little  known  to  the  Greeks. 
Thales  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months  of 
thirty  days,  and,  perceiving  his  mistake,  cor- 
rected it  by  another  error  j  for  he  intercalated 
a  whole  month  at  the  end  of  every  second  year. 
Solon  improved  the  year  of  Thales,  by  making 
it  purely  a  lunar  year  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  days,  ana  intercalated  twenty-three 
days  at  the  end  of  every  second  year,  to  make 
it  square  with  the  true  year.     This  was  mak- 
ing a  great  advance  in  Greece,  since  they  were 
even  unacquainted  with  the  division  of  the 
week  into  seven  days.    The  Egyptians  and  the 
Phenicians  had  been  infinitely  more  learned  for 
a  number  of  ages. 

At  this  time  the  fine  arts  had  begun  to  be  Axf^aibtt^ 
perfected.     The  two  first  orders  of  architec-  cummStie. 
ture,  the  Doric  and  the  Ionic,  had  been  in- 
vented ;  and  the  genius  of  that  time  seemed  to 
fave   the  way  for  the   ages  of  Pericles   and 
^hilip.     Corinth  set  the  example  of  maritime 
commerce,  and  united  wealth  and  splendour  to 
liberty.     In  a  word,  Greece  arrivea  at  the  pe- 
riod of  bright  and  sohd  glory,  which  at  first     "■ 
was  the  produce  of  war  and  patriotism,  but  in 
the  end  was  the  efiect  of  genius  imiversally 
exercised. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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SECOND  EPOCH. 

PROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  WAR  AGAINST 
THE  PERSIANS,  TILL  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

PERICLES. 


CHAPTER  I. 


BEGINNING  OF  THE  WAR  AGAINST  THE  PERSIANS. 
MILTIADES  VICTORIOUS  AT  MARATHON. 


Gcnmi  Though  war  be  in  itself  dreadful,  as  it  presents 
*^iri!d  nothing  to  our  view  but  men  killed  by  men, 
5^  and  ruins  covered  with  human  blood,  it  be- 
comes  a  source  of  noble  and  surprising  ac- 
tions, when  undertaken  or  carried  on  for  self- 
defence,  by  citizens  who  unite  discipline  and 
military  skill  to  the  most  heroic  coura^.  To 
meet  the  greatest  dangers,  to  despise  <feath,  to 
make  up  for  the  want  of  numbers  by  dint  of 
genius  and  bravery,  to  improve  the  smallest 
advantages,  to  repair  the  greatest  misfortunes, 
to  overcome  enemies  who  think  themselves  al- 
most-dfesttatn  of  victory,  to  save  the  lives  and 
libertiw  of  the  people,  to  deserve  acknowledg- 
ments and  immortal  renown  for  important  ser- 
vices, will,  in  some  d^pree,  de&ce  those  hor- 
rors which  are  inseparaole  from  every  bloody 
ferprise.  The  wiur  between  the  Greeks  and 
rsians,  from  the  neatness  of  the  object,  will 
found  particularly  interesting. 
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We  left  the  great  empire  of  Cyrus  in  posses- cmub  of  the 
sion  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  whose  ambi-     ^"* 
tion,  confined  within  too  narrow  limits  in  Asia, 
made  him  thirst  after  new  concjuests.     A  desire 
of  revenge,  added  to  this  insatiable  passion,  in* 
spired  him  with  the  scheme  of  subdum^  Greece. 
The  lonians  having  rebelled  against  nim,  ^>-    Befim 
plied  for  protection  to  the  Greeks  in  Europe.  ^^"^  ^^* 
Cleomenes,  kin^  of  Sparta,  protector  of  the  ty- 
rant Hippias,  that  had  been  driven  out  of  A- 
thens,  refused  to  assist  the  lonians ;  but  the 
more  generous  Athenians  granted  them  twenty 
ships.     Athens  was  provoked  a^inst  the  Per-  Atbemde- 
sians,  who  had  received  Hippias  mto  their  coun-  ^^^Jj^L 
try  with  a  design  of  restoring  him  ;  and  at  that  agauiit  d»- 
time  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  was  in  the  great-     ""** 
est  fermentation.     The  people,  who  had  lan- 
guished under  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  from 
the  moment  of  their  bursting  these  chains,  be- 
gan  to  be  animated  with  the  most  heroic  spi- 
nt. 

The  lonians  thought  they  had  gained  their  Dvimat- 
liberty,  upon  their  marchir^  into  Lydia,  and  *^^*** 
destroying  Sardis.  But  Darius  was  very  soon 
revenged  by  the  destruction  of  Miletus,  when 
he  forced  Ionia  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
to  return  to  their  obedience.  He  then  sent  he- 
ralds into  Greece  to  demand  earth  and  water, 
that  is  to  say,  an  acknowledgment  of  his  sove- 
reignty. In  their  indignation,  the  Spartans  put 
to  death  two  of  the  heralds,  whose  persons  the 
law  of  nations  ought  to  have  rendered  sacred ; 
but  several  cities  submitted,  particularly  Sgina, 
situated  near  Athens,  in  the  iBgean  sea.  The 
Athenians  complained  of  this  cowardice  to  the 
Spartans,  who  presided  in  the  Grecian  ccmfe- 
deracy ;  and  the  chief  of  the  ^inetae  were 

m2 
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seized  as  traitors  to  their  country.  It  was  a 
OTeat  happiness  for  Greece,  that  a  crowd  of  lit- 
Ue  states,  all  animated  with  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom, and  totally  mdependent  on  one  another, 
were  so  united  Dy  treaties  and  reciprocal  obli- 
gations, that  their  common  interest  had  the 
rorce  of  a  law,  and  that  a  kind  of  general  tri- 
bunal was  authorized  to  punish  domestic  trea- 
chery and  foreign  invasion.  Without  such  an 
advantage,  they  must  have  soon  submitted  to 
the  yoke. 
1^  ivr.  Darius  sent  an  army  by  land,  and  likewise  a 
«J»  fleet,  to  execute  his  project.  His  fleet  was 
wrecked  in  doubling  Cape  Athos,  called  at  pre- 
sent Capo  Santo;  and  tne  Thracians  attaclced 
and  dispersed  his  army  in  the  night,  which  was 
commanded  by  Maraonius,  an  inexperienced 
young  nobleman.  A  greater  army,  unaer  better 
^nerals,  came  pouring  in  upon  Attica,  after  hav- 
ing plundered  Eretria,  in  the  Isle  of  Eubea. 
Athens  being  in  danger,  applied  to  the  confede- 
rates for  the  necessary  aia ;  and  Sparta  promis- 
ed to  grant  it,  but  declared  that  they  must  wait 
a  few  days,  because  the  religious  custom  pre- 
vented tnem  from  taking  the  field  before  the 
full  moon;  a  superstition  most  unworthy  of  that 
wise  and  warlike  republic.  The  other  states 
were  struck  dumb  with  consternation,  except 
Platea,  which  sent  them  a  thousand  fighting 
men ;  so  that  they  were  obliged,  for  the  first 
time,  to  arm  their  slaves. 

The  Athenian  army  consisted  only  often  tfaou- 
taTgM^  sand  men,  and  the  Persians  had  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand.  *     This  great  inequality  may 

*  Rollin  makm  tbdr  aimj  a  hundred  tboumid  Ibot,  ftnd  ten  thov- 
nad  boTMi  afttr  faaHng  Mid,  ia  tb«  praecdlBf  ^a§^  that  Umj  wcrt  iv« 
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be  looked  upon  as  a  less  evil  than  the  appoint- 
ment of  ten  generals,  named  by  the  ten  tribes, 
who  were  to  have  the  command  every  day  al- 
ternately. How  could  it  be  expected  that  they 
should  follow  one  uniform  plan ;  that  the  whole 
should  act  in  concert ;  or  that  the  incapacity  of 
one  shoiild  not  render  the  superior  abiUties  of 
another  totally  useless?  The  imprudence . of 
the  Athenians  was  evident  in  this  aosurd  prac- 
tice, which  a  mistaken  zeal  for  hberty  had  esta- 
blished. Happily  for  them,  Miltiades  was  one 
of  their  generals,  and  his  colleagues  had  a  sin- 
cere regard  for  their  country,  which  was  the 
preservation  of  Athens. 

It  was  necessary  to  determine  whether  they  Ma^ad^ 
should  attack  the  enemy,  or  wait  for  them  with-  ^SSuI? 
in  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  and  the  last  measure    •'*"y* 
seeming  to  be  the  most  secure,   carried  the 
greatest  number  of  votes.    But  Miltiades  ven- 
tured to  insist  upon  the  first,  as  necessary,  in 
their  situation,   where  a  vi^rous  efibrt  was 
wanted.     The  virtuous  Aristides,  who  was  one 
of  the  generals,  supported  the  opinion  of  Mil- 
tiades, and  prevailed;   and  bemg  convinced 
that  one  chief  was  needful  for  the  execution, 
when  his  day  of  command  came,  generously 
resigned  it  to  that  ?reat  man,  and  Si  the  rest 
followed  his  example. 

The  battle  of  Marathon  was  the  triumph  of    Bdbw 
patriotism.     The  military  art,  which  was  butci»ri.t,«a 
little  known  before  that  time,  completely  se-  ]£S£«lL 
conded  Athenian  valour.     Miltiades  drew  up 


hundrad  tboiuand.  Justin  makes  them  six  hundred  thousand.  Corne- 
lius Ncposi  with  more  probability,  supposes  them  only  ten  times  the 
miQiber  of  the  AUieiiians.     Whom  shall  we  belunre  ? 
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his  army  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  covering 
both  flanks,  that  he  might  not  be  surround- 
ed ;  and,  to  secure  the  greatest  resources,  he 
placed  his  principal  strength  in  the  wings.   The 
Greeks  rusned  on  to  the  engagement,  and  the 
enemy  were  thrown  into  disorder  by  that  un- 
expected impetuosity.     The  two  wings  having 
routed  those  of  the  Persians,  poured  in  upon 
the  main  body  of  their  army,  which  could  no 
longer  resist,  and  the  whole  were  put  to  flight. 
Hippias  was  slain  in  the  battle,  at  a  time  when 
he  undoubtedly  flattered  himself  that  he  would 
reduce  his  country  to  slavery. 
^^       This  great  army,  which  ^Darius  had  ordered 
AjfEmbM.  to  send  to  him  all  the  Athenians  in  chains,  and 
which  had  brought  marble  on  purpose  to  erect 
trophies,  fled  with  the  greatest  precipitation 
to  the  ships,  seven  of  which  were  taken,  and 
many   of  the  rest  burnt  by  the   conquerors. 
The  Spartans  arrived  next  day,  after  a  forced 
march  of  three  days.    They  would  have  reckon* 
ed  the  delay  a  crime,  if  superstition  had  not 
imposed  it  upon  them  as  a  duty. 
Glory,  die      Glory  was  then  the  reward  ot  great  men,  and 
"jJJU^JlJ^  sufficient   for  republican  virtue.     Monuments 
vmon.  were  erected  in  honour  of  the  slain.    A  paint- 
ing was  made  of  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and 
all  the  favoiur  which  was  shown  to  Miltiades, 
was  to  repres^it  him  in  the  picture  at  the  head 
of  his  colleagues. 
*iyi  Ti  I  Of      Who  could  suspect  that  the  preserver  of  his 
*^5i^*J-  country  should  become  a  victim  of  ingrati* 
MUtkrfifc  tude  ?     But  the  Athenians  were  always  so  dis* 
trustful,  that  the  least  suspicion  made  them 
foiget  the  greatest  services.    Miltiades  having 
required  a  fleet,  in  order  to  punish  the  people 
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of  the  islands  who  had  betrayed  the  common 
interest,  attacked  Paros ;  but,  after  a  1<»^ 
siege,  in  which  he  was  wounded,  he  miscarriea 
in  the  enterprize,  and  returned  to  Athens. 
Whether,  as  Herodotus  says,  personal  hatred 
prompted  him  to  this  undertakmg,  or  that  the 
people  could  not  reproach  him  with  any  fault 
but  his  misfortune,  is  uncertain ;  he  was  most 
unjustly  treated  as  a  criminal.  He  was  ac^ 
cused,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifhr  ta« 
lents,^  a  sum  equal  to  the  expense  oi  the 
fleet.  Not  bein^  in  a  situation  to  discharge 
such  a  fine,  the  nero,  who  had  refused  the  so- 
vereign power  in  Chersonesus,  that  he  might 
devote  his  service  to  his  country,  died  in  prison. 
He  left  behind  him  a  son  worthy  of  himself, 
the  illustrious  Cimon,  who  afterwards  sigiuu 
lized  himself  by  his  talents  and  his  virtues. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  RISE  OF  ARISTIDES  AND  THEMISTOCLES.      THE 
INTA8ION  OF  GREECE  BT  XERXES. 

After  the  death  of  Miltiades,  two  other  il- 
lustrious citizens,  Aristides  and  Themistoclesi  "^  '"*™" 
had  the  neatest  influence  in  conducting  the 
public  amirs.  A  difierence  of  character  and 
principles  occasioned  a  remarkable  disagree- 
ment between  them  from  their  earliest  years^ 
Aristides,  of  an  austere  and  irreproachable  vir- 
tue, detested  whatever  was  not  perfectly  con- 


*  L.9670,  if  with  Budjeus  we  value  the  Mins  at  8/.  4s.  7cl;  or  93001, 
if  we  adopt  the  calculation  of  Agricola,  who  make*  the  Bfuia  only  ipiA 
to  97. 9k 
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sistent  with  the  strictest  justice,  and  very  well 
deserved  the  application  of  the  following  verse 
of  !£schylus,  which  was  made  to  him  by  the 
whole  audience  at  the  theatre,  His  desire  is  to 
be  truly  just ^  not  to  appear  so;  the  encomium  of 
consumate  virtue.  Themistocles,  full  of  fire, 
boldness,  and  ambition,  was  not  at  all  scrupu- 
lous about  the  means,  provided  he  could  se- 
cure success,  making  his  principles  easily  bend 
to  times  and  circumstances.  Less  anxious 
to  deserve,  than  to  procure,  admirers  and  as- 
sociates, he  could  not  fail,  with  such  uncom- 
mon abilities  (as  his  preceptor  had  foretold), 
either  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  or  great 
harm,  to  his  country. 

Tbeir         Athcus  had  always  been  a  theatre  of  politi- 
"j^to    cal  disputes.    When  the  system  of  government 

**^*"  in  a  free  state  is  bad,  parties  diflfer  on  its  funda- 
mentals. Aristides  having  imbibed  the  ma- 
xims of  Lycur^s,  who  laid  the  people  under 
necessary  restraint,  was  inclined  to  aristocracy. 
Themistocles,  whose  interest  it  was  to  flatter 
the  people,  declared  for  democracy;  and  the 
surname  Just^  which  was  universally  given  to 
his  rival,  did  not  in  the  least  wound  his  pride, 
because  he  foresaw  that  this  honourable  appel- 
lation could  not  be  pleasing,  even  to  those  who 
bestowed  it,  and  that  it  would  become  a  mo- 
tive for  hatred  and  jealousy. 

To  get  rid  of  such  a  rival,  whom  he  always 
found  diflfering  in  opinibn  from  him,  he  em- 
ployed even  the  title,  which  was  an  evidence  of 
superior  virtue,  as  a  mean  of  accomplishing  his 
purpose,  by  representing  Aristides  as  a  sove- 
reign judge  in  all  cases ;  as  a  monarch  whose 
word  was  a  law,  without  having  occasion  for 
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the  trappings  of  royalty.  His  emissaries  filled 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  suspicions,  till 
they  at  last  insisted  on  the- ostracism.  It  was  • 
a  custom  to  write  the  name  of  the  person  they 
desired  to  have  hanished  upon  a  shell,  (xrr^axop. 
A  peasant  who  could  not  write,  and  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  person  of  Aristides,  present- 
ed him  with  a  shell,  desiring  him  to  write  the 
name  of  Aristides  upon  it.  IVhai  injury  has  this 
man  done  to  you  ?  said  this  virtuous  citizen. 
None  at  ali,  replied  the  peasant,  but  I  am  tired 
of  hearing  him  incessantly  called  the  Just.  Up- 
on which  Aristides  wrote  his  own  name.  There 
were  at  least  six  thousand  votes  against  him, 
for  that  number  was  required  by  the  law;  and 
he  received  his  sentence  with  resignation,  say- 
ing, at  setting  out  upon  his  exile,  /  pray  me 
gods  may  not  siiffer  the  Athenians  to  have  cause 
to  remember  Aristides. 

After  such  an  unworthy  action,  Themistocles  Foraright 
must  have  been  loaded  with  reproach  to  the  "SS^ 
latest  posterity,  if  he  had  not  soon  after  done 
such  noble  services  to  his  coimtry.  Nobody 
had  more  extensive  views  in  either  war  or  poli- 
tics, and  no  man  was  more  proper  for  putting 
them  in  execution.  Far  from  being  lidled  into 
security,  like  the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  who 
thought  that  the  victory  gained  at  Marathon 
delivered  them  from  all  danger,  he  looked  up- 
on the  war  with  the  Persians  as  scarce  begun, 
and  did  not  doubt  but  it  would  continue  to 
rage  with  fury.  He  reflected  upon  the  weak- 
ness and  the  resources  of  Athens ;  and  observ- 
ing, that  though  they  were  advantageously 
situated  for  having  a  fleet,  yet  they  were  in- 
ferior in  that  respect  to  their  neighbours  the 
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Eginetae;   and  being  convinced  that  nothing 
but  a  strong  naval  force  could  preserve  the 
state,  increase  their  wealth,  or  advance  their 
power,  he  attached  himself  chiefly  to  this  ob- 
ject, and  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  dedicate 
the  produce  of  their  silver  mines,  which  was 
usually  shared  equally  among  the  people,  to  the 
purpose  of  fitting  out  a  fleet.    From  this  fund 
they  built  a  hundred  ^Ueys,  which  proved  the 
bulwark  of  the  repubhc. 
A^^of      If  it  had  not  been  for  this  precaution,  and 
apunrt    these  measures,  Greece  must  have  been  infaU 
*•"**•    libly  destroyed.    Darius  was  preparing  to  in- 
vade the  country,  with  all  the  power  of  Asia, 
when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died ;  but  his  son 
Xerxes,  inheriting  his  father's  resentment,  and 
adding  to  it  all  the  heat  of  a  haughty  impetu- 
ous  youth,  *  after  having  made  immense  pre- 
rarations,    sent   to   demand  earth  and  xvater. 
Themistocles,  to  animate  his  country  still  more, 
by  deprivmg  them  of  every  hope  of  accommo- 
dation,  for  it  was  necessary  eitner  to  preserve 
their  liberty,  or  to  be  buried  with  it,  put  to 
death  the  interpreter  who  explained  the  king 
of  Persia's  declaration ;  and  by  this  procee£ 
ing,  laid  them  under  the  necessity  of  being  in^ 
vincible. 
FMdigiow      Xerxes,  in  the  mean  time,  at  the  head  of  an 
^^^  ^  innumerable  army,  which  Herodotus,  and  Rol- 
lin  after  him,  make  to  amount  to  five  millions, 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  including  the  sea- 


*  Xcnct  was  a  ion  of  a  Mcood  oiaiTiafib  by  tba  PrinoMt  Aumm, 
jdan^htar  of  Cynit,  whom  Dariut  marriod  wboo  he  wai  upoo  tha  throna. 
Danus  preferred  him  before  hit  children  of  the  flrtt  marriage,  and  ap- 
pointed him  hie  euoooMor,  at  the  eldesi  ion  of  the  JHa^,  thou^  not  tho 
>kk»ti<mof/>ertitf.  A  Spartan,  tu«|eitad  thb  diniiicttoii,  laying,  it  waa 
Ids  ciuboib  iw  BDMrts^ 
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men,  and  all  the  followers  of  the  army,  came 
in  triumph  to  crush  a  petty  nation,  which  he 
despised.  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  well  as  Pliny, 
i£han,  and  many  other  writers,  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  the  army  greatly.  Though  Herodotus's 
calculation  is  evidently  absurd,  some  people  say 
that  he  deserves  the  greatest  credit,  because  hie 
lived  at  the  time  of  this  expedition ;  but  we 
need  only  attend  to  his  narration,  the  speeches, 
the  dreams,  and  the  circumstances  which  he 
adapts  to  them,  to  distrust  his  evidence.  He 
seems  rather  to  have  imitated  Homer,  than  to 
have  written  like  an  historian.  He  represents 
Xerxes,  at  one  time  as  a  philosopher,  melting 
into  tears  at  the  sight  of  this  immense  multi* 
tude,  of  whom  not  one  would  be  found  exist- 
ing in  a  hundred  years  ;  at  another  time,  as  a 
furious  madman,  ordering  the  sea  to  be  scourg-* 
ed,  because  a  tempest  had  broken  the  bridge 
of  boats  over  which  his  troops  were  to  have 
passed  the  Hellespont  (at  present  the  Darda- 
nelles), and  all  the  workmen  to  be  punished,  as 
if  they  could  have  chained  the  winds  and  waves. 
Herodotus  says,  that  Xerxes  opened  a  passage 
for  his  fleet  tlirough  mount  Athos ;  but  modem 
travellers  deny  that  such  a  work  was  ever  per- 
formed. 

Is  it  not  amazine  how  Grecian  fables  could  J_^.^; 
impose  upon  so  many  valuable  writers  r     isy    iogOia 
copying  them,  history  is  deprived  of  proba.    ^''^ 
biUty,   and  critical   inquiry   becomes  useless* 
Must  we  look  upon  the  Persians  as  barbarians, 
because  the  Greeks  called  them  so  ?    Is  it  not 
well   known,  that  they  were  a  civilized  and 
flourishing  nation,   at  the  time  when  Greece 
was  immersed  in  a  state  of  horrid  barbarity  ? 
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Grecian  vanity,  which  well  deserves  to  be  pro- 
verbial, should  make  us  attentive  how  we  give 
credit  to  their  details,  and  the  more  so,  as  we 
can  derive  very,  little  benefit  from  them. 
D^^i^gg^i^      Demaratus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Lacedemon, 
Kiijrf    had  been  for  some  time  banished,  because,  in 
talS^  his  coimtry,  as  he  said  himself,  the  law  was  mare 
**"*^  powerful  than  the  kings.     He  sought  an  asylum 
m  Persia,  and  was  received  there  with  parti- 
cular respect.      Xerxes  having  reviewed   his 
troops,  asked  him  if  the  Greeks  durst  wait  his 
approach ;  to  which  he  frankly  replied,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  Spartans,  that  the  love 
of  liberty  would  make  them  lend  a  deaf  ear  to 
every  proposal ;  and  though  they  were  reduced 
to  but  a  nandful  of  men,  they  would  not  de- 
cline  the  combat.     They  are  free ^  added  he, 
but  they  pay  an  implicit  obedience  to  the  law  ;  and 
that  law  commands  them  to  conquer  or  die;  and 
the  event  verified  his  assertion.     The  subse- 
quent narration  will  now  show  what  liberty  is 
capable  of  executing  against  despotic  power. 
8|Mrte  and      The  Spaitaus  and  Athenians  having  been  in- 
-A*"^  formed  by  Demaratus  himself  of  the  invasion 
'"'E^     with  which  they  were  threatened,  endeavoured 
to  animate  all  the  Grecian  states  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  general  cause  ;  but  fear  in  some, 
and  a  jealousy  of  the  command  in  others,  de- 
tached almost  all  the  allies  from  the  confede- 
racy ;  yet  they  were  not  less  disposed  to  make 
a  vigorous  defence.    The  Athenians  made  haste 
to  choose  their  general.     An  anx)^ant  avari- 
^j^^  cious  orator,  whose  name  was  Epicydes,   set 
himself  up  as  the  rival  of  Themistocles ;  and 
as  the  people  are  always  easily  deceived,  he 
was  upon  the  point  of  being  preferred,  when 
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Themistocles,  knowing  his  weak  side,  loaded 
him  with  presents,  and  prevailed  with  him  to 
desist,  and  thus  got  himself  appointed  to  the 
command.  The  public  good  required  it.  In 
such  situations,  a  man  of  superior  abilities, 
without  transgressing  the  bounds  of  modesty, 
may  do  himself  justice,  and  employ  all  his  in- 
fluence to  procure  an  employment,  where  ho- 
nour is  surrounded  with  danger. 

Though  the  Athenians  had  fitted  out  two-  EurybuAi 
thirds  of  the  fleet,  the  Spartans  contended  with  .aShSrf 
them  for  the  right  of  commanding;  and  all  the   ^^«*^ 
allies  having  declared  in  their  favour,  Eurybia- 
des,  who  hy  no  means  deserved  it,  was  chosen 
admiral.     Themistocles,  from  the  dread  of  a 
rupture,  consented,  and  told  the   Athenians, 
that  they  should  not  hesitate  to  yield  that  ho- 
nour to  the  Spartans,  provided  tney  did  their 
duty.     He  had  given  a  remarkable  proof  of  his 
moderation  before  this,  by  supporting  a  decree  i 

for  recalling  those  that  were  m  exile,  particu- 
larly Aristides.  The  union  of  these  two  illus- 
trious rivals  in  the  necessities  of  the  state,  is 
one  of  the  most  affecting  lessons  which  can  be 
given  to  patriotism ;  ana  we  shall  see  its  effects 
by  what  follows. 

At  last  Xerxes  arrived  at  Tliermopylse,  a    Bdbre 
very  narrow  passage,  where  he  was  met  l)y  four^'*^  ***• 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Leoni- 
das  king  of   Sparta.     The   Persian  monarch  Bottle  of 
having  fruitlessly  attempted  to   corrupt  him,  ''^ 
wrote  to  him  in  the  style  of  a  master,  com- 
manding him  to  lay  down  his  arms ;  to  which 
Leonidas  replied  like  a  Spartan,  Come  and  take 
them.    The  enemy  were  repulsed,  notwithstand- 
ing their  prodigious  nmnbers ;  but  imfortimate- 
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ly  they  discovered  a  path,  hj  which  they  eain- 
ed  the  summit  without  heing  perceived,  so 
that  the  post  could  be  no  longer  defended. 
Leonidas,  with  three  hundred  Spartans,  after 
having  obliged  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  to  retire, 
did  not  desist  from  attacking  the  Persians,  de- 
voting himself  to  certain  death,  either  for  the 
hcmour  of  his  country*  or  to  intimidate  the  ene- 
my by  a  prodigy  ot  valour.  All  these  heroes 
feU  in  the  field,  except  one  who  brought  the 
news,  and  who  was  treated  as  an  infamous  de- 
serter in  Sparta,  till  he  gloriously  ^^ip^  out 
the  disgrace  the  first  opportunity.  The  Am- 
phyctions  fixed  up  the  following  mscription  at 
Thermopylae  some  time  after,  which  is  admi- 
rable for  its  simplicity.  Passenger^  declare  at 
Lacedenum^  that  we  dim  here  in  obedience  to  its 
laws. 
Tbm  Gndn  The  passagc  of  Thermopylae  cost  Xerxes 
^f^^J^  twenty  thousand  men,  a  small  loss  for  such  a 
numerous  army,  without  supposing,  as  some 
credulous  historians  have  done,  that  it  amoimt- 
•  ed  to  three  millions  of  fighting  men,  or  even  a 
quarter  of  that  nmnber;  for  it  seemed  that 
his  opponents,  who  had  only  eleven  thousand 
two  nundred  men,  could  not  possibly  escape 
utter  destruction.  He  continued  his  marcn, 
marking  his  way  with  fire  and  desolation ;  and 
inquiring  how  the  Greeks  were  employed,  was 
told  they  were  celebrating  the  Olympic  games, 
of  whicn  he  received  some  account,  particular- 
ly that  a  simple  olive  crown  was  the  prize  so 
eagerly  contended  for ;  upon  which,  one  of  his 
satraps  exclaimed,  What^  mfn  to  contend  only  for 
honour! 
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However,  Athens  was  on  the  brink  of  de-  AthcMiM. 
struction.  The  Peleponnesians  forsook  them,  to  kft^u? 
fortify  themselves  behind  the  Isthmus  of  Co-  »*"^**^ 
rinth.  The  oracle  had  declared,  that  Athens 
could  find  no  safety  but  in  walls  of  wood.  This 
oracle,  probably  inspired  by  Themistocles,  en- 
abled him  to  lead  the  people  where  he  pleased; 
and  finding,  that  the  city  could  not  be  defend- 
ed against  such  a  deluge  of  enemies,  and  that 
the  sea  was  their  only  asylum,  he  persuaded 
them  that  their  ships  were  the  walls  of  wood 
meant  by  the  oracle,  and  that  the  gods  them- 
selves commanded  them  to  embark.  As  reli- 
gion attached  the  Athenians  to  their  homes, 
to  their  burying  places,  and  their  temples,  a 
higher  motive  (Wt  the  same  kind  was  necessary 
to  make  them  withdraw  from  the  city.  He^ 
with  great  difficulty,  obtained  a  decree,  declarr  « 
ing  t|iat  Athens  should  be  committed  to  the 
protection  of  Minerva,  and  that  all  the  citi^ 
zens  capable  of  servings,  should  go  on*  board 
the  ships,  every  one  taking  proper  measures  for 
the  safety  of  his  family. 

They  parted,  shedding  floods  of  tears ;  and 
the  citizens  of  Traezenae  in  Argolis  generously 
received  the  women,  children,  and  old  men, 
and  provided  fipr  their  subsistence.  Some  of 
the  citizens  being  obstinately  resolved  to  re- 
main, shut  themselves  up  in  tne  citadel,  who^ 
walls  being  of  wood,  seemed  to  them  as  in- 
tended by  the  oracle,  and  they  defended  it  till  ^ 
they  were  all  killed.  Xerxes  Dimit  this  forti- 
fication, and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  revenge, 
without  being  able  to  foresee  the  impending 
revolution. ' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BATTLES  OF  SALAMIS,  PLATEA,  AND  MTCALE.     THE 
FINAL  EXPULSION  OF  THE  PERSIANS  FROM  GREECE. 

A  FIRST  naval  engagement,  which  was  fought 
HSoikT  near  Artemisium,  though  not  decisive,  yet  was 
"TUJ^"  of  gtesLt  advantage  to  the  Greeks,  by  instruct- 
mg  them  in  the  mana^ment  of  their  ships, 
and  convincing  them  that  they  could  oppose 
the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of 
his  fleet.     They  again  rendezvoused  in   the 
Straits  of  Salamis,  where  a  council  was  held 
to  decide  on  their  future  motions.     Eurybi- 
ades,  and  a  majority  of  the  council,  were  for 
gaining  the  Gulf  ot  Corinth,  that  they  might 
be  reaSy  to  defend  Peloponnesus.     Themisto- 
cles  insisted,  that  it  would  be  an  unpardonable 
fault  to  quit  the  Strait,  where  the  Persian  fleet 
had  not  room  to  act.     Strike^  but  hearken/  said 
he  to  Eurybiades,  who,  in  the  heat  of  the  dis- 
pute, had  threatened  him  with  a  blow.    This 
expression  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  Spartan, 
that  from  that  moment  he  gaye  himself  up  to 
the  direction  of  Themistocfes.     Happily,  that 
false  honour  which  barbarians  have  mtroduced 
amongst  us,  was  unknown  to  them ;  they  knew 
how  to  despise  an  injury,  or  to  revenge  it  glo- 
riously. 
The         If  Aerxes  had  followed  the  advice  of  Ar- 
JF*^  temisia  Queen  of  HaUcamassus,  an  heroic  wo- 
Xmrjm,    mBXi   wlio  accompauicd  him,  he  would  have 
avoided  a  hazardous  battle,  and,  by  advancing 
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slowly  must  have  destroyed  the  Greeks,  without 
being  exposed  to  suflFer;  but  his  pride  made 
him  deaf  to  reason,  as  he  thought  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  enemy  to  make  any  resifftance. 
Themistocles,  on  purpose  to  draw  him  into  a 
snare,  caused  him  to  be  privately  informed  that 
the  Greeks  were  going  to  retreat  from  Salamis, 
and  by  that  means  he  would  lose  the  opportu- 
nitj^  of  ruining  their  fleet  at  one  blow.  This 
advice  determmed  him;  and  he  immediately 
gave  orders  to  engage,  while  he  placed  himself 
upon  an  eminence,  that  his  presence  mi^ht  a- 
nunate  his  troops.  A  great  prince  would  have 
animated  them  by  his  example. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Aristides,  like  a  true   Aristidw 
citizen,  came  from  his  command  at  Egina  to  ^i^^ 
join  Themistocles,  no  personal  enmity  being  ^^ 
able  to  cool  his  zeal  for  his  country.     After     their 
having  invited  him  to  put  an  end  to  their  dif-   **'*°*^* 
ferences,  he  ofiered  to  serve  under  him,  and  to 
assist  in  his  coimcils.     Themistocles  was  too 
great  a  man  not  to  be  sensible  of  the  value  of 
such  offers,  and  from  that  moment  a  mutual 
confidence  took  place ;  an  infallible  presage  of 
success. 

The  battle  of  Salamis,  like  that  of  Marathon,  |jj^ 
showed  that  an  excellent  general  is  alone  al- 
most equivalent  to  an  army ;  and  Themistocles, 
without  having  the  title,  yet  discharged  the  du- 
ties. He  knew  how  to  take  the  advantage  of 
the  wind,  and  drew  up  the  fleet  in  excellent 
order.  The  Persian  ships  were  heavy,  and  too 
numerous  to  act  in  such  a  narrow  strait,  so  that 
they  run  into  confusion,  and  could  not  resist 
the  Greeks,  who,  with  less  than  four  hundred 
sail,  dispersed  a  naval  armamenti  said  to  have 
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consisted  of  more  than  two  thousand.  The 
coura^  of  Queen  Artemisia  gave  room  for  say- 
ing, that  the  women  showea  themselves  men, 
and  the  men  behaved  like  women.  The  great 
king  shamefully  fled,  upon  a  false  alarm  being 
artmlly  conveyed  to  him  by  Themistocles,  that 
the  Greeks  designed  to  break  his  bridge  of 
boats ;  and  he  hastily  repassed  into  Asia^  leav- 
ing.  Mardonius  with  three  himdred  thousand 
men,  according  to  the  Greek  historians,  to  re- 
pair the  disaster. 
ifM^oniw  Mardonius,  though  naturally  indiscreet  and 
^^£  aiTogant,  had  learned  that  victory  does  not  de- 
Ao!^,^^  pend  on  numbers.  He  thought  that  it  would  be 
a  more  certain  means  of  accomplishing  his  pur- 
pose, if  he  could  divide  the  Greeks,  and  there- 
fore sent  the  King  of  Macedonia  to  the  Athe- 
nians, with  very  advantageous  proposals,  even 
offering  to  give  them  uie  command  of  all 
Greece,  if  they  would  withdraw  from  the  al- 
ntmwv  lies.  Aristides  was  at  that  time  principal  ar- 
chon,  upon  whose  heart  no  offers  could  make 
the  least  impression.  He  therefore  answered,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  that 
'  all  tne  wealth,  and  all  the  promises  in  the  world, 
should  not  corrupt  the  virtue  of  the  Athenians ; 
that  the^  would  ever  remain  mortal  enemies  of 
the  Persians,  and  eternally  revenge  upon  them 
the  evils  which  their  country  had  suffered.  He 
caused  the  severest  curses  to  be  denounced  a- 
gainst  whoever  should  propose  such  an  alliance, 
or  betray  the  national  conlederacy ;  sentiments 
which  were  so  deeply  engraven  on  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  that  an  Athenian  was  instantly 
stoned  for  giving  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they 
should  give  audience  to  a  second  deputy  from 
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MardoniuSy  while  the  women  in  a  rage  stoned 
his  wife  and  children  as  criminals.  Upon  this 
occasion  the  law  of  nations  prevailed  over  the 
civil  law,  for  the  deputy  was  dismissed  without 
suffering  any  insult. 

To  support  such  proceedings,  it  was  abso-  tim 
lutely  necessary  that  they  should  show  a  reso*  ®S?" 
lution  proof  against  all  the  calamities  of  war.  ««»y- 
Mardonius  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Athens, 
and  destroyed  it  entirely,  the  inhabitants  having 
as  formerly  retired  to  Salamis.  The  Spartans 
were  not  anxious  to  assist  them,  as  they  reserved 
their  forces  for  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus ; 
but  at  last,  being  struck  with  the  reproaches  of 
their  allies,  they  sent  five  thousand  citizens, 
each  of  them  attended  by  seven  Helotes.  The 
Grecian  army  was  then  at  least  sixty-six  thou- 
sand strong,  among  whom  were  recKoned  onhr 
eight  thousand  Athenians.  These  were  suffi- 
cient against  a  bad  general  and  an  imdisciplin- 
ed  multitude.  Pausanias,  tutor  to  one  of  the 
kings  of  Sparta,  had  the  command,  and  Aris- 
tides  was  at  the  head  of  the  Athenians. 

They  entered  Boeotia,  which  the  enemy  pre-  Q^i'^g. 
ferred  to  Attica,  as  it  was  open  and  level,  and   Bittie  of 
better  suited  for  the  motions  of  large  armies.     ™'*^ 
Notwithstanding  the  representations  of  one  of 
his  best  officers,  Mardomus,  dreading  the  want 
of  provisions,  yielded  to  the  natural  impetuo- 
sity of  his  temper,  and  was  resolved  to  engage. 
A  contempt  of  good  counsels  generally  leads  to 
destruction ;  and  the  battle  of  Platea,  proved 
no  less  fatal  to  the  Persians  than  the  battle  of 
Salamis.     Their  imprudent  general  was  killed ; 
a  body  of  forty  thousand  saved  themselves  by  a 
speedy  flight ;  and  almost  all  the  rest  were  cut 
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in  pieces.    After  this  defeat,  the  Persians  never 
more  returned  to  Europe. 
The  mode.      One  of  the  E^inetaB  proposing  to  Pausanias 
"*^  ^  to  rev«3ige  the  insult  which  was  oflfered  to  the 


body  of  Leonidas  upon  that  of  Mardonius,  he 
nobly  replied,  They  are  little  acquainted  with 
true  glory  who  desire  to  imitate  Barbarians. 
Sparta  glories  in  her  moderation,  and  not  in 
mean  revenge ;  besides,  the  Spartans  are  suffi- 
ciently avenged  by  the  death  of  so  many  thou- 
sand Persians.  A  few  days  after  the  battle,  on 
purpose  to  give  an  affecting  lesson  to  his  offi- 
cers, he  caused  a  feast  to  be  prepared  with  all 
the  luxury  of  Asia,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
small  repast  suited  to  Spartan  frugaUty.  The 
contrast  was  striking.  What  an  egregious  Jblbf^ 
cried  he,,^  Mardonius^  who  teas  accustomed  to 
Hoe  so  deUciously^  to  come  and  attack  men  who  can 
Jorego  every  superfluity!  However,  even  the 
manners  of  this  general  were  corrupted  by  the 
plimder  which  was  taken  at  Platea. 
Tiie  Spw-  Emulation  contributed  as  much  as  virtue  to 
ASHiIui  the  success  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the  people  of 
^^^^  each  state  contended  for  the  prize  of  valour, 
which  was  solemnly  decided.  The  Spartans 
and  the  Athenians  dispputed  with  a  zeal  which 
might  have  de^nerated  into  outrage ;  and  the 
only  means  which  could  be  found  to  settle  the 
controversy,  was  to  concur  in  giving  their 
suffrages  in  favour  of  another  people.  The 
prize  was  accordingly  adjudged  to  the  Plateans, 
and  Aristides  and  Pausanias  acquiesc^ed  in  the 
decision.  Heroism  must  become  natural  to  a 
nation,  when  glory  is  its  great  incentive.  A 
branch  of  laurel  is  sufficient  to  excite  the  no- 
blest attempts  in  a  coimtry,  where  a  pecimiary 
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recompense  would  be  a  disgrace  to  merit.  The 
history  of  ancient  repubUcs  frequently  pre- 
sents such  objects  for  our  admiration.  The 
victory  of  Salamis  procured  to  Themistocles 
the  lionour  of  seeing  all  the  people  of  Greece 
rise  up  in  his  presence  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  look  upon  him  with  the  highest  respect  as 
their  deliverer.  He  confessed  that  this  re- 
compense was  even  superior  tp  his  desires. 

A  noble  emulation,  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  CMiw«r 
and  a  love  of  liberty,  strict  discipline,  and,  ^"^ST 
above  all,  the  abilities  of  the  Grecian  generals,  ^J^J° 
compared  with  the  mean  slavish  disposition  of 
the  Persians,  the  foolish  pride,  and  base  cowar- 
dice of  their  master,  and  the  imprudence  of  his 
generals,  account  for  the  ffite  of  this  war.  How 
could  millions  of  combatants,  with  generals  of 
only  indifferent  abilities,  be  baffled  by  an  atom, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression  ?  Ought  not  the 
number  alone  to  have  crushed  the  Greeks,  if 
there  had  been  a  head  to  have  guided  the 
members?  Was  not  Greece,  which  was  di^ 
vided  aad  filled  with  traitor,  ready  to  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Asiatic  mojiarch  ?  Not  only 
a  Xerxes,  and  a  Mardonius,  but  likewise  a 
Themistocles,  and  Aristides,  and  a  Pausanias, 
were  necessary  to  bring  about  such  extraopdi- 
jiary  events. 

The  Persians,  already  conquered  in  Europe,    xenm 
were  as  imsuccessfiil  in  Asia;  for  they  were  der  li^S^in 
feated  in  a  naval  engagement  fought  at  Myr     -Am. 
pale,  on  the  same  day  with  the  battle  of  Platea. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  lonians,  the  Greeks 
completed  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  and  army 
of  Xerxes.     He  fled  to  Sardis,  where  he  ffave 
orders  to  bum  and  destroy  all  the  temples  of  the  ^iJ^^T 
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Grecian  colonies.  This  order  was  not  dictated 
by  impiety,  for  the  religion  of  the  Persian  Magi 
forbia  all  temples  ana  idols.  Let  us  here  ob- 
serve the  weakness  of  a  base  coward,  who,  not 
daring  to  fight  with  men,  revenged  his  dis- 
grace upon  lifeless  walls ;  or  who,  naving  fool- 
ishly exnausted  his  treasures,  seeks  a  resource 
in  the  plunder  of  temples,  and  makes  himself 
execrable  in  the  eyes  ot  those  people  whom  he 
formerly  reckoned  among  the  number  of  his 
subjects.  All  the  cities  of  Ionia  immediately 
joined  the  general  league. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  REESTABLISHMENT  OF  ATHENS.      ADBilNISTRA- 

TION  OF  ARISTLDES. 

^•^g^^  If  the  Greeks  had  been  as  prudent  as  they 
i».were  brave,  they  would  have  thought  of  no- 
thin^  but  how  to  unite  more  closely,  by  con- 
■^  firming  the  league,  of  which  they  had  felt  the 
necessity,  and  upon  which  their  strength  de- 
pended. A  mutual  emulation,  which  tends  tb 
cherish  the  desire  of  excellence,  must  be  an  ad-» 
vantage,  if  it  does  not  degenerate  into  detest- 
able jealousy ;  but  that  ambition  which  gene- 
rally proves  fatal  to  great  empires,  is  likewise 
the  destruction  of  litUe  states.  Elated  by  their 
victories,  the  two  rival  republics  became  mor- 
tal enemies,  and  did  one  another  infinitely  more 
mischief  than  they  had  received  from  the  Per- 
sians.   Let  us  trace  the  progress  and  conse- 
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ouences  of  this  dissension,  the  seeds  of  which, 
though  at  first  dormant,  soon  sprung  up,  and 
produced  a  malignity  which  prognosticated  a 
civil  war. 

As  soon  as  the  total  defeat  of  the  Persians .  Spvta 
had  dispelled  their  fears,  the  Athenians .  pre-  ^JJSil^ 
pared  to  rebuild  and  fortify  their  city;  and  ^i^T 
certainly  nothing  could  be  more  just  or  more 
necessary.  But,  however,  they  found  an  ob- 
struction in  the  ambitious  policy  of  Sparta, 
which,  looking  upon  the  maritime  power  and 
glory,  newly  acquired  by  that  republic,  with  a 
jealous  eye,  dreaded  that  the  honour  of  having 
the  command  would  Ml  into  its  hands;  and 
therefore  some  pretences  of  the  public  advan- 
tage were  found  to  oppose  the  views  of  the 
Atnenians.  They  pleaaed,  that  the  general  in- 
terest required  that  no  fortification  should  be 
suffered  out  of  Peloponnesus,  lest  the  enemy, 
in  case  of  another  invasion,  should  make  it  a 
place  of  arms.  To  such  unjust  policy,  The- 
mistocles  thought  it  requisite  to  oppose  artifice. 
While  he  amused  the  Spartans  witn  words  and 
delays,  men,  women,  and  children,  contended 
who  should  be  most  industrious  in  rearing  the 
walls  of  Athens.     The  Spartans  loudly  com- 

Slitined ;  but  Themistocles  denied  the  fact,  and 
esired  that  they  would  prove  it  on  the  spot. 
Tliey  sent  deputies,  but  ne  privately  advised 
the  Athenians  to  detain  them  as  hostages ;  and 
when  the  whole  was  completed,  he  declared 
that  the  Athenians  had  done  nothing  but  em^ 
ploy  the  common  rights  of  mankind  in  pro- 
viding for  their  safety,  by  putting  the  city  m  a 
state  of  defence.  That  after  having  rendered 
£^uch  eminent  services  to  Greece,  it  was  an  af-* 
front  to  suspect  them  of  any  sinister  intention ; 
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and  that  it  was  unjust  in  Sparta  to  desire  to 

establish  its  own  power  upon  the  weakness  of 

its  allies  ;  beside,  he  did  not  blush  to  own  that 

he  had  used  deceit,  because  eoery  tiling  is  latV" 

Jiil  for  tJie  good  of  our  country.     The  Spartans 

dissembled,  because  they  could  not  give  vent 

to  their  resentment. 

Ui^        Undoubtedly,  there  are  occasions  where  dou- 

Ij^^  ble<<iealing  may  be  employed  to  oppose  supe- 

*^»  •^  rior  power  ana  treachery ;  but  the  maxim  of 

power    Themistocles  could  not  justify  him  for  using 

of  Atbens.  ^g^^^j^  jjj^^j  injustice.    We  cease  to  admire  that 

it  man  the  instant  he  ceases  to  respect 
lose  laws  which  ought  to  be  preserved  invio- 
lable in  the  a&irs  of  government,  as  well  as  in 
the  conduct  of  individuals  ;  and  here  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  judge  of  bis  politics.  After 
having  rebuilt  Athens,  his  wish  was  to  make  it 
the  first  city  in  Greece,  and  to  secure  to  her 
that  command,  of  which  Sparta  had  shown  too 
great  a  jealousy.  The  building  the  harbour  of 
Piraeus ;  procuring  a  decree,  which  enabled 
him  to  add  twenty  ships  to  the  fleet  annually, 
with  extraordinary  privileges  to  encourage 
gr^t  numbers  of  labourers  and  sailors,  were 
measures  which  spoke  his  prudence,  as  the  sea 
was  the  natmral  resource  of  Athens.  But  he 
did  not  stop  there.  One  day,  in  a  full  assem^. 
bly  of  the  people,  he  required  that  some  per- 
son should  DC  appointed  to  confer  with  him, 
upon  a  scheme  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
wnich  was  of  such  a  natiu^  as  to  require  se- 
crecy. The  eyes  of  the  whole  assepiDly  were 
instantly  directed  to  Aristides,  upon  whose 
judgment  they  could  depend,  Themistocles 
communicatea  to  him  a  project  for  burning  the 
fleet  of  the  allies,  aa  an  infiEJUble  means  of  Qiak^ 
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ing  Athens  the  umpire  of  all  Greece.  The  re- 
port which  Aristides  made  was  such  as  virtue 
ought  to  dictate.  He  declared,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  advantageous  than  the  design 
of  Themistocles ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  no- 
thing could  be  more  ini(|uitous.  The  votes 
were  unanimously  on  the  side  of  justice. 

Whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  Aristides,  ConW  hmn 
the  utility  of  the  plan  was,  at  least,  very  much  nSSJ^t 
to  be  doubted.     The  states  of  Greece,  most    ^'°^^^ 
justly  provoked,  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
unite   their  whole   power  against  a  perjured 
city;  public  hatred  must  have  followed,  and 
all  her  glory  been  for  ever  annihilated..    And 
what  advantage  in  the  end  could  have  com^ 

Sensated  for  the  ruinous  effects  of  such  ^  un^ 
ertaking  ?  If  the  proper  end  of  politics  be 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  nations,  that  is  not 
to  be  attained  but  by  adhering  to  the  rules  oif 
morality;  for  every  act  of  injustice  leads  to 
misfortune,  were  it  Qnly  from  its  being  accom? 
panied  with  certain  infamy, 

Themistocles  showed  mu<^h  paore  prudence    Theouf- 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Amphyctions,  when  the    pS^t. 
Spartans  proposed  that  all  who  had  not  taken  *^w^ 
arms  agamst  Xerxes  should  be  excluded  from  ^^^^^ 
the   confederacy.     The   Theissahans,  Argians,  ^~**'*** 
Thebans,  and  seyeral   others  being  of   that 
number,  and  the  league  of  the  Amphyctions, 
including  only  thirty  cities,  which  in  general 
were  but  very  small,  the  proposed  decree  must 
have  annihilated  it,  or  brought  it  under  the 
subjection  of  two  or  three  of  the  principal 
states  ;  but  Themistocles  opposed  it,  and  caxr 
ried  his  point  by  the  soundness  of  his  reasons. 
He  had  no  design  but  what  was  particularly 
intended  for  the  ^vantage  of  Athens,  as  it  w^ 
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the  purpose  of  the  Spartans  to  rule  in  the  as- 
seniDly  of  the  Amphyctions ;  but  in  this  case, 
his  opinion  was  guided  by  what  was  for  the 
advantage  of  all  Greece,  the  public  good  re- 
quiring that  the  ties  of  the  league  should  ra- 
ttier be  strengthened,  than  any  of  the  members 
be  separated, 
ikrktidei  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Athens 
mmStr  bccamc  seditious,  and  wanted  to  deprive  the 
•^^  wealthy  citizens  of  the  little  power  which  was 
left  to  them  by  the  democracy.  Aristides  was 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  way  to 
the  popular  rage,  and  passed  a  decree,  which 
laid  the  government  open  to  citizens  of  all 
ranks ;  because,  by  it,  the  archons  might  be 
elected  indifferently  from  among  the  poor  or 
the  rich,  so  that  there  no  longer  remained  the 
least  check  to  Ucentiousness. 
Before  Ncverthelcss,  Athens  was  on  the  point  of 
^^^"^  ^^  carrying  from  Sparta  that  superiority  which  she 
had  lon^  held  m  Greece ;  and  the  only  thing 
wanted  for  this  purpose,  was  the  merit  of  some 
of  her  own  citizens,  and  the  faults  of  a  cor- 
rupted Spartan.  The  Greeks  had  sent  a  fleet 
to  free  some  of  their  allies,  who  were  still  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Persian  yoke.  Pau- 
sanias  commanded  in  chief,  and  the  Athenians 
were  led  by  Aristides,  and  Cimon,  son  of  Mil- 
p^wMMM  tiades.  After  the  battle  of  Platea,  Pausanias 
eorrnptad.  bccamc  insolcut  and  voluptuous,  preserviujg 
only  the  appearance  of  tne  manners  of  his 
courtry.  When  a  relish  for  virtue  is  lost,  the 
mind  is  easily  disposed  to  become  vicious; 
and  he  already  projected  a  piece  of  treachery, 
while  he  still  affected  to  serve  Greece.  His 
pride,  severity,  and  haughtiness,  and  the  mag- 
nificent maimers  of  the  Persians,  which  he  at 
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last  affected,  disgusted  the  allies ;  while  the 
two  Athenian  generals  inspired  them  with  re- 
spect and  confidence,  by  a  behaviour  filled  with 
prudence,  justice  and  moderation,  which  very 
soon  made  them  openly  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  and  give  them 
the  command  ;  and  Sparta  had  either  the  mo- 
deration or  prudence  to  renounce  it.  What 
gloiT  must  Athens  have  lost,  if  she  had  follow- 
ed the  odious  advice  of  Themistocles ! 

Pausanius  being  suspected  of  carrying  on  a  Pmrnniu 
correspondence  with  tfce  enemy,  was  recalled.  "^SSLT 
He  exercised  the  royal  authority,  as  tutor  to 
one  of  the  kings ;  but,  by  the  laws  of  Sparta,  he 
was  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ephori. 
One  of  his  letters  written  to  Xerxes  was  an  in-^ 
contestable  proof  of  his  guilt,  which,  when  he 
found  he  could  not  elude,  he  fled  for  sanctu- 
ary to  the  temple  of  Miqerva.  They  durst  not 
force  him  from  that  asylum  ;  but  they  built  up 
the  gate,  even  his  own  mother  being  among 
the  farst  to  carry  stones  for  that  purpose  ;  and 
the  Ephori  left  him  to  die  of  hunger.  As  su- 
perstition insinuates  itself  every  where,  the 
Spartans  were  very  soon  apprehensive  that 
they  had  violated  the  temple ;  and,  having 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Delpnos  upon  the  sub- 
ject, they  were  commandea  to  erect  two  sta- 
tues in  honour  of  Pausanias,  to  appease  the  of- 
fended goddess. 

Some   time  before   this,   Themistocles  had  TTiemirto- 
been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  ostracism,  and  ^^i^TS?*** 
his  banishment  was  the  fruit  of  that  hatred  "*f«*^«n- 
which  he  had  brought  upon  himself,  by  rating 
his   services  too  high.     Besides,  he  aeserved 
great  censure ;    for,   having  acquired  an  im- 
mense fortune  since  he  had  the  management  of 
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public  affairs,  he  proved  that  his  conduct  had 
not  been  always  regulated  by  the  public  inte^ 
rest.  The  Spartans  charged  him  with  being 
an  accomplice  of  Pausanias,  whose  confidant  he 
certainly  had  been,  though  he  disapproved  his 
schemes.  The  people  of  Athens  believing  him 
guilty,  wished  to  proceed  against  him ;  but  he 
fled  from  place  to  place,  till  ne  got  to  Admetus 
King  of  the  MoUosians,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  grounds  for  their  former  enmity,  generously 
refused  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemies.  Some 
of  his  zealous  friends  secured  the  greatest  part 
of  his  wealth.  However,  he  had  an  hundred 
talentfi^  confiscated,  though  his  original  fortune 
was  but  three. 
Aristidet  On  th^  Contrary,  a  noble  spirit  of  disinter- 
^S^ .  estedness  heightened  the  credit  and  glory  of 
^r^i^  Aristides.  The  quotas  furnished  by  the  allies 
finuices.  for  the  support  of  the  war,  had  occasioned 
great  murmurings,  because  they  were  not  put 
under  proper  regulations.  When  the  chief 
command  was  given  to  Athens,  a  new  system 
was  established  to  introduce  order  into  the 
management  of  the  public  treasure,  the  right 
administration  of  that  being  the  best  criterion 
for  judginff  of  the  pubUc  prosperity.  It  was 
therefore  determineq  to  fix  the  taxes  in  pro- 

Eortion  to  the  revenue  of  every  city,  ana  to 
ave  the  common  treasury  in  the  isle  of  Delos ; 
but  the  most  difficult  part  of  this  plan,  was  to 
find  a  person  proper  for  putting  it  in  execution. 
The  sufirages  were  united  in  favour  of  Aris- 
tides, whose  integrity  justified  a  choice  so  hoUr. 
ourable  for  hijn.  He  imposed  die  taxes,  and 
conducted  the  finances,  like  a  man  who  de- 
served to  be  admired  equally  for  his  abilities 
and  uprightness.    He  succeeded  so  as  to  give 
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universal  satisfaction,  (an  unheard-of  prodigy,) 
and  to  support  all  the  expenses  of  the  state, 
with  four  nundred  and  sixty  talents,  by  an 
economy  which  seemed  to  double  the  public 
treasure.  The  taxes  increased  greatly  after 
him,  which  was  naturally  to  be  expected. 

That  great  man  continued  in  his  original  iiiedidii- 
poverty,  while  he  disposed  of  all  the  revenues  rf^SSSL 
of  Greece.  His  near  relation,  Callias,  the 
richest  man  in  Athens,  was  accused  of  misde^ 
meanour.  The  prosecutor  charged  him,  as  a 
crime,  with  leavmg  Aristides  and  his  family 
in  indigence.  To  wipe  away  such  a  reproach, 
he  protested  that  he  had  oiten  and  fruitlessly 
pressed  Aristides  to  accept  of  considerable 
sums  to  supply  his  wants,  amd  called  upon  him 
as  an  evidence.  Aristides  confessed  it  was 
so,  and  added.  That  superfluous  desires  in- 
crease the  wants  of  men,  and  that  the  sole 
way  to  be  free  from  care  and  trouble,  was  to 
be  satisfied,  like  him,  with  what  necessity  only 
required. 

He  died  in  this  honourable  poverty,  and  the  He  died 
public  were  at  the  expense  of  his  funeral,  and  p**'- 
the  support  of  his  family.  Plato  places  him 
above  all  that  was  great  in  his  time,  by  a 
single  expression.  Aristides^  said  he,  studied  to 
^11  Athens  with  virtue.  He  probably  owed  some 
portion  of  his  merit  to  an  excellent  citizen  calU 
ed  Clisthenes,  to  whom  he  was  attached  while 
a  youth,  and  whose  precepts,  as  well  as  exam- 
ple, tended  to  develope  in  him  the  seeds  of  so 
many  noble  quaUties.  That  young  man  is  for- 
tunate, who  feels  within  himself  an  admiration 
of  great  men.  Nothing  announces  more  satis- 
factorily that  he  is  capable  of  imitating  them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CIMON  ADDS  TO  THE  GLORY  OF  ATHENS. 

Cimcm,    CiMON,  soii  of  Miltiades,  a  worthy  pupil  of 
rac^^^  Aristides,  after  him .  succeeded  to  the  greatest 
-^™'**'*-  power.     He  added  to  the  glory  of  his  country, 
not  only  by  noble  actions,  but  by  that  gentle 
temper,  and  inflexible  probity,  which  has  so 
^reat  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men.     In 
nis  youth,  he  had  exposed  himself  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  people  by  a  life  of  dissipation ; 
but  his  example  serves  to  prove,  that  if  the 
misconduct  of  youth  is  always  hurtful,   it  ii 
still  possible  to  make  atonement.     The  instruc- 
tions of  the  most  upright  man  in  all  Greece, 
having  taught  him  equally  the  art  of  govern- 
ing, and  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  true  honour, 
he  made  daily  progress  in  the  course  of  virtue. 
HiiraeeHi  The  Athenians  were  in  some  degree  indebted 
'S^^  to  him  for  their  superiority,  and  he  employed 
the  turbulent  disposition  of  the  people  against 
their  foreign,  enemies.     He  conquered  a  nmn- 
ber  of  places  from  the  Persians ;  attacked  and 
destroyed  their  fleet,  and  that  same  day  gained 
a  remarkable  victory  over  their  land  iorces. 
He  drove  them  out  of  Thrace,  subjected  the 
island  of  Thasus,  which  had  stood  a  siege  of 
three  years,  and  spread  terror  even  to  the  court 
of  the  great  king. 
Themisto-       Xcrxcs  had  been  assassinated,  and  his  son 
Mt^wSh  Aj-taxerxes,  surnamed  Longimanus,  was  then 
'^^'^•«*»*  king.     Themistocles  being  constantly  perse- 
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cuted  by  the  Greeks,  and  finding  no  safety  in 
Europe,  fled  to  this  prince,  whose  confidence 
he  ^ined  by  swearing  an  implacable  hatred 
against  his  own  country.  Plutarch  says,  that 
the  king  of  Persia  being  desirous,  some  years 
after,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Attica, 
Themistocles  poisoned  himself,  that  he  might 
be  freed  from  a  commission  which  he  abhorred. 
On  the  contrary,  Thucydides,  who  was  almost 
his  cotemporary,  believed  that  he  died  a  na- 
tural death.  * 

Themistocles  was  one  of  those  men,  who  are 
equally  deserving  of  censure  and  praise,  whose 
genius  commands  our  admiration,  while  his  cha- 
racter often  appears  contemptible.  He  saved 
Greece.  It  was  ne  who  raised  Athens  to  power ; 
and  a  grateful  people  should  have  pardoned  his 
ofiences.  An  expression  of  his  has  been  most 
deservedly  cried  up.  After  having  bestowed 
his  daughter  upon  a  poor,  but  deserving  man, 
he  said,  /  hve  merit  without  wealthy  better  than 
wealth  without  merit.  But  he  had  amassed  a 
sufficiency  to  enrich  both  his  daughter  and 
son-in-law. 

The  Egyptians  having  rebelled  against  the  iiieEgTp- 
Persians,  were  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  who  **^T^ 
at  first  led  them  to  conquer.  If  the  Egyptians  '^***'^;^ 
had  been  as  warlike,  and  as  jealous  of  their  ^the 
liberties  as  the  Greeks,  they  certainly  would 
have  taken  this  opportunity  of  recovering  their 
reputation ;  but  this  war  concluded  with  their 
bemg  again  subjected  to  slavery.     Though  the 

*  Themistocles  did  not  die,  till  after  Cimon  had  been  banished  and 
recalled.  The  connexion  of  ideas  made  me  anticipate  a  little  upon  the 
dates.  This  is  not  a  chronological  abridgment,  but  a  work  intended  r»> 
ther  to  lead  to 
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Persiansi  were  become  excessively  efFeininate, 
they  still  preserved  a  great  superiority  over 
that  people,  and  even  defeated  the  Athenians, 
whose  numbers  were  too  small.  Artaxerxes 
solicited  the  Spartans  to  join  with  him  against 
the  Athenians ;  but  neither  his  offers,  nor  their 
own  jealousy,  could  make  them  unfaithful  to 
the  league.  Yet  a  fatal  grudge  very  soon  made 
a  cruel  division  between  the  two  republics. 
Before  Repeated  misfortunes  which  Sparta  suffered, 
2i2^t^  served  to  discover  the  sentiments  of  the  Athe- 
rfSpwrto.  nians  with  regard  to  her.  A  dreadful  earth- 
quake destroyed  almost  all  their  houses;  and 
tne  Helots  rebelUng,  took  up  arms  and  joined 
the  Messenians,  and  some  other  enemies  of 
their  masters.  In  this  extremity,  the  Spartans 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  when 
Ephialtes  the  orator,  one  of  the  party  of  Peri- 
cles, who  was  then  risen  to  credit,  alleged,  that 
far  from  assisting  an  ambitious  rival,  they  ought 
to  congratulate  themselves  upon  her  disg^ce, 
and  leave  Sparta  to  be  buried  under  her  own 
Tb8  ruins.  But  Cimon  had  too  good  an  under- 
:^£fS^  standing,  and  too  much  greatness  of  mind,  to 
adoDt  such  false  policy.  Independent  of  the 
faith  of  treaties,  the  common  interest  of  Greece, 
and  the  principles  of  honour  and  generosity, 
he  saw  that  Sparta  was  a  necessary  restraint 
upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  Athenians.  He 
strongly  opposed  the  specious  pretences  of  am- 
bition, ana  plainly  showed,  that  they  ought  not 
to  suffer  Greece  to  be  crippled^  nor  Athms  to  be 
without  a  counterpoise.  In  the  end  he  prevailed ; 
and,  taking  the  charge  of  the  commission  upon 
himself,  carried  them  assistance,  and  discharged 
• '     his  duty  like  a  true  patriot. 
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Some  time  after,  when  the  Spartans  had  the     w«r 
same  enemies  to  contend    with,    they  Applied  ***^  *"* 
again  to  the  Athenians,  and  Cimon  led  some  «p«w>«- 
troops  to  their  assistance  ;   but,  from  an  inju- 
rious distrust,  they  were  sent  back  by  the  Spar- 
tans, an  insult  that  prodigiously  enraged  the 
Athenian  populace,  and  which  they  avenged 
upon  the  most  innocent  and  most  respect^le 
or  men.     Cimon  was  banished  by  the  faction  of    cimon 
Pericles,  as  if  he  had  supported  Sparta  a^inst  blSS. 
the  interest  of  his  own  country.*     War  being 
very  soon  kindled  between  the  two  republics, 
the  illustrious  exile  came  with  great  zeal  to  offer 
his  services  to  the  Athenian  army;  but  they 
commanded  him  to  withdraw.     His  friends,  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred,  who  were  also  sus- 
pected, desirous  to  dispel  the  unjust  suspici- 
ons, and  animated  by  his  exhortations,  threw 
away  their  lives  in  the  first  battle.     The  Athe- 
nians were  victorious  at  Tanaera  in  Bceotia,  a 
very  melancholy  prelude  of  the  horrors  pro- 
duced by  discord. 

The  prejudices  against  Cimon  were  dispelled, 
because  the  Athenians  became  every  day  more 
and  more  sensible  of  what  they  suffered  by  his  cimon 
absence ;  and  he  was  recalled ,  after  having  been 
for  five  years  banished,  his  rival  Pericles  mov- 
ing for  the  decree.  These  examples  of  pa- 
triotism, at  least  now  and  then,  repaired  the 
errors  committed  by  the  passions.  The  first 
care  of  this  worthy  citizen,  was  to  conclude  a 
truce  with  thef  Spartans,  after  which  he  re- 
sumed his  excellent  system  of  directing  the  at- 
tention of  the  Athenians  against  a  foreign  ene- 

*  In  the  foltowiog  chapter,  we  shall  fee  by  what  means  Pericles  arriT- 
ed  at  power.  ^ 
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citker  vith  a  des^n  to  inaesse  their  power 
bj  noble  waA  hmfid  means,  or  to  fix  their  rest- 

1  picinent  their  cabals.     He 
over  tibe  Perdans;  and 


conqnesl  of  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
mto  Eemt.  where  the  ene- 


DmhoT 


nqr  bnd  gamed  oQBadeialile  advantages.    The 
tmnone  of  CTpne  iWfmed  at  this 
dnotcoed  in£  an  anpimchhig  revohidoD. 

Aitaxeixes  bad  Uk  prudence  to  sue  for 
peace;  and  a  treaty  was  coododed  upon  the 
following  tenns,  viz.  **  Tbat  all  the  Grecian  ci- 
ties in  Asia  dioviU  be  Gnee,  and  have  the  power 
of  choosing  whatever  faiws  and  government 
most  agreeable  to  than;  that  die  Per- 
dioQld  be  debaned  fincxn  sailing  between 
die  Knvine  Sea  and  tbe  coasts  of  Pamphylia ; 
diat  none  of  their  generals  should  approach 
these  seas,  nearer  thaln  a  mareh  of  three  days  ; 
and  diat  the  Athenians  dioold  not  commit  any 
hostilities  in  the  kii^s  territories.  ^  The  Me- 
dian war,  die  name  by  which  it  was  known, 
had  lasted  fifty-one  years,  finom  the  taking  and 
destroying  of  Sardis.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  affiurs,  Greece  should  have  been 
crushed,  but  she  proved  victorious;  which 
makes  it  highly  wordiy  of  our  attenticm  to 
observe,  that  this  prodigy  was  more  the  ef- 
fect of  genius  and  prudence,  than  of  valour. 
Miltiades  did  a  great  deal  at  Marathon,  and 
Fausanias  at  Plalea ;  but  the  counsels  of  The- 
mistocles,  Arisddes,  and  Cimon,  effected  much 
more.  The  marine  and  the  finances  being  in- 
frusted  to  their  management,  became  a  fertile 
source  of  public  prosperity. 

The  d^th  of  CimoQ  was  an  irreparable  loss. 
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Rich  aad  disinterested,  his  wealth  enabled-  him< 
to  serve  his  fellow-citizens, .  without  infecting- 
the  goodness  of  his  heart.  His  gardens  wei:^> 
open  at  all  times  to  the  people.  His  table,  which: 
was  plentiful  and  fru^,  was  also  open  to  the 
poor,  as  well  as  to  his  friends ;  yet,  far  from^ 
aeeking  by  that  means  to  gain  the  good  will  of; 
the  people,  he  constantly  declared  against  the^ 
evils  attendant  upon  democracy.  BUs  jiistice- 
and  moderation  towards  the  Spartans  were  im* . 
puted  to  him  as  a  crime ;,  but  thia  was  the  laQ^r. 
guage  of  the.  passions. 


■^^WWW^^^^i^^  . 


THIRD  EPOCH» 

FROM  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  PERICLES^  TO 
THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIP,  KING  OF  MACED.ON. 


CHAPTER  I.. 

THE  60.y£RNBf£NT.0;F  PERICLE9  TILL  THE  TIME  OTTUl^' 

P^LOPONNESIAN  WAR  • 

A»THENs  produced  a  genius  as  extensive  as  so-  chanctv 
Ud,  and  more  improved  by  study  than  any  one^  p^rfde,, 
of  those  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  the: 
glory  of  the  state  ;  but  much  more  dangerous^: 
if  he  abused  his  tal^its.  I  speak  of  Fericlea^ 
a  mail  who  was  illustrious  by  his  birth,  of  bxk 
exqiUsite.t^tei^  w(»i4§r£ul  sa^^ity,  a^  gr^  ora- 
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tor,  a  great  politician,  and  sometimes  a  great 
patriot;  who  nevertheless  did  much  harm  to  hi^ 
comitry,  by  yielding  to  his  passion  for  engross- 
ing all  the  power  into  his  own  hands. 
Hit         Eloquence,  that  art  which  is  sometimes  hea- 

p^gJSi^venly,  sometimes  destructive,  according  to  the 

Ftiiowphy.  ^ise  for  which  it  is  employed,  was  the  chief  in- 
strument by  which  he  accomplished  his  pur- 
poses. Educated  by  the  philosopher  Anaxa- 
foras,  he  had  learnt  of  him  to  acknowledge  a 
upreme  Being,  to  contemn  idle  fears  and  the 
j&mtastical  puerilities  of  superstition,  to  improve 
his  style  by  making  it  rather  nervous  than  ver- 
bose, and  to  acquire  a  powerful  energy,  which 
could  not  be  produced  but  by  a  refined  judg- 
ment. From  the  time  that  the  orator's  pulpit 
served  as  a  field  for  whoever  had  a  desure  to 
shine  and  acquire  reputation,  Athens  was  fill- 
ed with  eloquent  speakers ;  but  no  one  could 
subdue  the  multitude  by  persuasion  like  Pe- 
ricles. 

Hkpoijcy       He  studied  man  above  all  other  subjects. 

*pIS^  He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  genms  of 
the  Athenians,  and  all  the  spring  by  which  an 
artful  politician  could  govern  tnem.  Observ- 
ing that  they  were  so  excessively  fond  of  liber- 
ty as  to  become  jealous  of  the  reputation  of 
their  greatest'  men,  and  banish  them  at  the 
very  time  their  services  ought  to  have  placed 
them  in  the  most  respectable  light,  he  affected 
at  first  not  to  intermeddle  in  public  afiairs,  to 
make  his  appearance  in  the  city  but  seldom, 
and  to  be  only  solicitous  of  military  honours^ 
Some  time  after,  when  Cimon,  who  was  the 
only  rival  with  whom  he  had  to  contend,*  was 
employed  in  some  miUtary  enterprise  abroad. 
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he  seized  the  favourable  moment  to  step  forth, 
and,  concealing  his  real  disposition,  flattered 
the  people,  and  assumed  the  character  of  a 
statesman,  renouncing  society  and  all  other 
pleasures,  to  dedicate  his  whole  time  to  public 
affairs. 

More  artful  than  Themistocles,  he  knew  how  ^^ 
to  ^lard  against  the  dislike  of  the  populace,  by  ^Swp^ 
avoiding  their  public  assemblies,  except  when  ■'*"*"*^ 
his  presence  was  absolutely  necessary,  employ- 
ing his  friends  and  agents  to  speak  for  ihim. 
The  less  pains  he  took  to  make  a  parade  of  his 
abilities,  the  more  he  was  applauded  when  he 
thought  proper  to  display  them. 

His  fortune  was  not  sufficient  to  permit  him  ^^p*" 
to  follow  the  example  of  Cimon  in  his  Uberali-  Atbeniani 
ties,  thtfugh  it  is  the  best  method  to  secure  the  p^diLitT. 
attachment  of  friends  and  followers  ;  he  there^ 
fore  supplied  the  defect  at  the  expense  of  his 
country.     He  not  only  divided  the  conquered 
lands  among  the  citizens,  but  distributed  the 
public  money  among  them,  to  support  games 
and  shows,  as  also  K)r  the  discharge  of  those 
duties  which  were  ordained  by  the  laws,  a  sa- 
lary being  appointed  for  those  who  assisted  at 
the  tribunals,  or  the  assembUes  of  the  people ; 
and  it  may  be* said  that  the  Persians  had  not 
done  so  much  mischief  to  the  Athenians,  by 
laying  waste  their  country.     The  finances  dis- 
sipated in  useless  profusion;  the  manners  of 
the  people  corrupted  by  a  relish  for  pleasures, 
and  an  avidity  for  money ;  a  rage  for  public 
shows,   stimulated   by   invincible   attractions ; 
idleness  cherished  by  resources  hitherto  im- 
known ;  the  licentiousness  of  the  popular  as- 
semblies increased  by  the  frequent  meeting  of 
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a  craving-multitude;  and  the  duties  of  a  citizen 
debased  Dy  venality,  were  the  produce  of  the 
ambitious  policy  of  Pericles. 

He  did  not  stop  there;  but  as  his  lot  had 
not  procured  him  any  of  those  offices  which 
lead  to  a  seat  in  the  Areopagus,  that  iUustri- 
ous  tribunal  became  the  omect  of  his  hatred, 
doubtless  because  he  was  anraid  of  its  justice 
and  authority.  He  stirred  up  the  people, 
jvhose  motions  he  directed,  agamst  it,  and  ac- 
IKHmplished  his  purpose  by  deprivii^  it  of  the 
most  important  causes.  Athens  forgot  her 
laws,  ana  the  government  was  changed,  at  the 
pleasure  of  <me  man.  Cimon  was  alive  at  that 
Itime,  but  employed  in  the  war  against  the  Fer- 
siaos;  and,  at  hk  return,  sincerely  lamented 
this  mibversion  of  [urinciples,  frequently  re- 
peating, according  to  his  custom,  that  the  like 
was  never  seen  in  Sparta.  He  was  therefore 
looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  Athens,  and  sa- 
crificed, by  means  of  the  ostracism,  to  the  cor- 
rupts of  the  state. 

After  the  deaUi  of  Cimon,  the  authority  of 
Pericles  continually  increased.  Master  of  the 
public  finances,  he  lavished  them  in  buil^ngs, 
statues,  and  decorations  calculated  to  please 
4]ie  people,  and  to  make  Athens  the  most  neau- 
tiful  city  in  the  world.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  those  masterpieces  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  which  have  been  since  considered  die 
models  of  good  taste,  and  preserved  all  their 
]beauty  for  several  ages,  were  erected  under  the 
direction  of  Phidias ;  monuments,  which  were 
as  much  superior  to  those  of  Egypt,  as  true 
laste  is  superior  to  what  is  gigantic. 
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The  allies  complained  loudly  that  the  com-  Comiiiaiiiti 


of  the 


mon  treasure,  which  was  intended  for  the  de-   Mtkm  «^ 
feuce  of  the  country,  and  to  support  the  war  j£^^ 


against  the  Barbarians,  was  devoted  to  the  em^  Ae  Ankt. 
beUishment  of  a  single  city.  They  had  justice 
on  their  side ;  but  Fericles  had  tne  powers  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  approbation  of  the  people^ 
To  give  ear  to  him,  the'mcmey  belonged  to 
the  Athenians,  since  they  fidfiUed  their  engage^ 
ments,  aiid  provided  for  the  CKpenses  which 
were  necessary  in  support  of  the  ^Confederacy. 
Athens  being  plentifully  supplied  with  arms 
and  shipping,  ought  to  deserve  the  admiration 
of  future  ages,  by  employing  her  wealth  to 
noble  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide tor  the  sustenaxice  of  her  citizens,  to 
which  nothing  contributes  more  than  the  exe* 
cution  of  public  works,  that  rouse  the  acti*.. 
vity  of  artists,  and  employ  genius  and  bodily 
strength,  producing  from  the  same  source  both 
ornament  and  abundance. 

The  weakness  of  these  argutnents  are  evi-  ivrici» 
dent  at  the  first  glance.  Oujjht  the  money  '^J^^ 
which  was  levied  from  the  allies,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  league,  to  be  diverted  to  the  use  of 
Athens  ?  Was  not  its  destination  already  fix* 
ed  ?  If  there  was  an  overplus,  ought  it  not  to 
be  employed  for  the  general  benefit?  Pericles, 
far  from  reducing  the  taxes,  increased  them  a 
third ;  and  for  what  purpose  ?  Undoubtedly, 
to  support  these  ostentatious  expenses.  Three 
thousand  seven  hundred  talents,  *  which  they 
cost,  was  an  enormous  sum,  compared  wita 
the    taxes    levied  in    Attica,   whicn,   accords 
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'  ing  to  Demosthenes,  in  his  Third  Philippic, 
were  reduced  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  talents.  * 
By  dissipating  the  public  treasure,  the  state 
might  be  exposed  to  misfortunes  of  very  doubt- 
ful conseq[uences ;  but,  what  was  infinitely 
worse,  their  ancient  simplicity  of  manners  was 
totally  annihilated.  Pericles  mi^ht  have  de- 
served the  same  encomiums  which  Colbert  did 
in  France,  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  affairs 
in  a  rich  monarchy ;  but,  as  the  minister  of  a 
republic,  he  deserved  to  be  censured.  The 
world  will  judge  from  facts. 
Hhdiain-       Plutarch  very  much  praises  the  disinterest- 


igSn^  edness,  frugaUty,  and  domestic  economy  of 
™*"**'  Pericles.  To  be  sure,  these  are  very  respect- 
able qualities,  but  by  no  means  vindicate  his 
TOvemment.  Besides,  if  he  did  not  add  one 
mrthing  to  his  private  fortune,  how  shall  we 
account  for  what  is  related  by  the  same  histo* 
rian?  He  informs  us  that  Pericles,  upon  hear- 
ing the  outcry  which  was  raised  a^mst  him, 
offered  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  public 
works  out  of  his  own  funds,  upon  condition 
that  there  should  be  no  inscriptions  put  upon 
theni  except  his  name.  But  if  it  had  been 
possible,  Athenian  vanity  would  not  consent  to 
it;  and  the  people  cried  out,  that  he  might 
still  continue  to  oraw  from  the  public  treasury. 
Peridit  m-  The  rich  set  up  a  powerful  rival  against  him 
^"S^  in  the  person  of  xhucydides,  the  brother-in-law 
rtv^^c.  Qf  cimon.  It  was  necessary  that  the  one  or 
the  other  must  yield ;  and  Thucydides  being 
the  weakest,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  th«  se- 
verity of  the  ostracism.     From  that  time  Pe- 
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ricles  set  up  a  sort  of  regal  power,  with  which 
he  so  governed  the  people,  that  without  pay- 
ing the  same  regard  to  their  whims  as  former- 
ly, he  still  preserved  an  equal  influence  over 
their  deliberations.  A  high  reputation  for  pro- 
bity strengthened  that  ascenoancy  which  his 
eloquence  and  policy  had  given  him  over  the 
minds  of  the  people  ;  to  wnich  he  added  mili- 
tary ^lory,  having  undertaken  some  expedi- 
tions m  which  he  succeeded,  by  being  always 
attentive  to  spare  the  blood  of  his  feUow-citi- 
zens,  whom  he  said  he  wished  to  render  im- 
mortal. 

Such  glory,  and  so  much  power,  added  to  Hk  friends 
the  hatred  of  those  people  who  envied  Pericles ;  ^^S^L- 
and  they  endeavoured  to  ruin  him.     They  be-  ^'^^ 
ffun  witn  falling  upon  his  friends,  of  whom  the     inm. 
nrst  was  Phidias,  who  was  accused  of  having 
robbed  the  public,  particularly  in  making  a 
ma^ificent  statue  of  Minerva ;  but  he  proved 
his  innocence ;  for,  on  weighing  the  gola,  after 
taking"  it  from  the  statue,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  laithfuUy  employed  the  whole  that  had 
been  delivered  to  him  for  the  execution  of  the 
work.     However,  this  did  not  prevent  his  be- 
ing dragged  to  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
he  died.  *     The  famous  Aspasia  of  Miletus,  a 
woman  of  an  elevated  genius,  whom  Pericles 
tenderly  loved,  and  at  last  married ;  a  woman 
so  deserving,  that  Socrates  prided  himself  on 
having  been  her  disciple,,  was  accused  of  im- 
piety and  debauchery.     It  was  with  difficulty 
that  her  eloquence  and  the  tears  of  Pericles 


*  M.  Millot  seems  here  to  be  mistaken ;  for  it  was  not  on  this  oecision| 
por  till  a  long  tima  after,  that  Phidias  was  impriaonad.    Vid.  Pausan. 
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could  save  her.  An  insidious  law  was  passed, 
by  which  it  was  decreed,  that  whoever  should 
att^npt  to  explain  die  phenomena  of  nature, 
GODtrarr  to  the  reli^<xi  of  the  coontnr,  that  is 
to  say,  without  die  interposition  of  tibe  divini- 
ties of  the  Gre^  mythology,  diould  be  im- 
peached.  Of  course,  Anaxagroas,  who  was  the 
first  that,  from  reason^  proved  the  existence  of 
God,  was  summoned  as  being  g^uiky  of  im* 
piety ;  and  Pericles,  despairing  of  being  able 
to  vindicate  him,  prevailed  with  him  to  fly. 
/Jk  die  disciples  of  that  great  man  were  ac- 
cused of  the  same  crime;  but  it  was  less  a- 
gainst  hka,  than  against  Pericles,  that  the  blow 
was  aimed. 

At  last  the  accusers,  emboldened  by  success, 
attacked  Pericles  himself^  as  an  eAibezzler  of 
die  public  treasure,  and  obtained  an  order  to 
compel  him  to  give  in  his  accounts.  liVhile  he 
was  preparing  uem,  Alcibiades,  who  was  then 
but  young,  ooe  day  said,  that  he  ottgki  ratker  to 
0unk  of  not  gicmg  them.  And  indeed  Pericles 
took  care  to  get  rid  of  that  business  by  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  which,  some  say,  he  then 
desisted  from  opposing;  while  otl^rs  aUe^ 
that  he  provoked  it  on  account  of  the  situaticm 
of  his  own  affiurs.  Plutareh  accuses  diose 
people  of  malice  who  loaded  him  with  such  in- 
ituny ;  but  Thucydides,  whose  authority  is  more 
to  be  depended  on,  assures  us  that  the  inte- 

Sity  of  nis  administration  placed  him  out  of 
e  reach  of  calumny.  But  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  character  of  Pericles,  up<Hi  his  am^ 
bition  and  politics,  and  those  measures  which 
created  him  so  many  enemies,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  clear  him  of  all  suspicion.    As  Plutarch 
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observes,  it  is  extremely  rash  to  rake  into  the 
hearts  of  great  men,  to  assimi  motives  of  their 
conduct,  and  to  give  an  unnivourable  turn  to 
what  will  bear  a  ^ood  construction.  He  ap- 
plies this  true  maxim  to  Pericles,  from  a  sup- 
position that  his  past  conduct  proceeded  solely 
£rom  his  zeal  for  the  public  good ;  but  in  this 
he  contradicts  himseUl  We  are  seldom  mis- 
taken, when  we  judge  of  the  actions  of  men  by 
their  character  and  principles. 

However,  the  Peloponnesian  war,  one  of  the  ^""^^^^ 
most  remarkable  events  of  this  history,  was  ^^^ 
brought  about  by  different  causes.  The  Athe-  '^^ 
nians,  proud  *of  their  success  and  power,  and 
forgetting  that  moderation  which  procured  them 
the  command,  inspired  all  the  cities  of  Greece 
with  jealousy  and  hatred.  They  had  ruined  the 
Samians;  subjected  the  Eginetae;  prohibited 
the  Megarians  from  being  admitted  into  their 
harbours  or  markets ;  alienated  the  Corinthians 
by  assisting  the  Corcyraeans,  with  whom  they 
were  at  war;  they  had  subjected  Potidea  in 
Macedonia,  a  Connthian  colony,  to  pay  a  tri- 
bute ;  by  their  tyranny,  forced  its  inhabitants 
to  rebel ;  and  were  besieging  it  with  great  vi- 
gour. It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Socrates 
ihowed  himself  as  ^eat  a  warrior  as  he  was 
an  ^ninent  pbilosopner.  He  was  admired  as  a 
bero^  and  set  an  example  to  the  whole  army. 
Here  he  saved  the  life  of  his  favourite  Alci- 
biades. 

The  C!orint3iians,  and  other  malcontents,  ap-  The  affiur  b 
plied  to  Sparta,  representing  the  ambition  and    ^^ut^ 
mjustice  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  necessity  of 
opposing  them  ;  that  they  had  threatened  the 

•  De  Herodoti  MaUgo. 
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liberties  of  all  Greece,  pursuinig^  their  purposes 
with  incredible  activity,  whife  the  Spartans, 
with  too  much  confidence  and  indolence,  per- 
mitted that  power  to  increase,  which  was  ready 
to  destroy  them.  The  Athenian  ambassador, 
in  defence  of  his  country,  replied,  that  the 
Greeks  themselves  had  appointed  her  to  the 
chief  command  ;  that  they  oueht  not  to  forget 
the  services  she  had  done  the  league ;  that  no- 
thing but  a  baleful  spirit  of  independence  could 
have  excited  these  complaints  a^inst  her;  but, 
however,  if  they  disregarded  the  most  solemn 
engagements,  and  should  presume  to  attack 
Athens,  they  would  find  her  ready  to  defend 
herself.  He  insinuated,  what  would  have  been 
thought  extraordinary  even  in  a  monarchy, 
that  m  all  times  the  strongest  governed,  and  it 
was  the  law  of  nature. 
ivriciM  This  answer  was  by  no  means  satisfactory, 
det^inea  ^^^  ^||  ^j^^  alUcs  rcsolvcd  to  take  up  arms, 

^^"JJ"  though  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  proposed 
w».  gentler  measures.  However,  a  neg^iation  was 
set  on  foot,  to  gain  time.  Several  articles  were 
demanded  of  the  Athenians,  particularly  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Potidea.  I^ricles,  in  the 
critical  situation  in  which  he  found  himself, 
insisted  much  upon  the  honour  of  his  country; 
boasted  of  her  resources ;  *  showed  the  dan- 
gers of  tamely  yielding ;  and  prevailed  so  far  as 


*  According  to  Diodonis  Siculus,  be  showed  that  there  were  etfll  eiz 
thouiand  telentsf  in  the  treasury,  l>esides  immense  wealth  shut  op  in  tem- 
ples, and  in  the  possession  of  individuals.  Their  army,  akeidjy  on  loot, 
was  twelve  thousand  strong,  besides  garrisons,  and  the  troops  of  their 
colonies.  Their  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred  sail,  and  miglit  be  easily 
augmented.  It  must  be  owned,  that  Pericles  bad  oot  MOT^oed  vftrj 
thing  to  luxury. 
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to  have  the  proposals  rejected :  and^  war  be- 
coming inevitable,  he  formed  a  general  plan  of 
operations.  His  system  was,  to  be  sparing  of 
the  lives  of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  to  disregard 
their  country  being  laid  waste;  not  to  hazard 
a  battle  aeainst  superior  numbers  ;  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  the  city;  and  to  dedicate  his 
chief  attention  to  the  marine^  which  was  the 
principal  strength  of  the  Athenians. 


CHAPTER  II, 

BEGINNING    OF    THE    PEL.OPONNE81AN    WAR.       ALCI- 
BIADES.     THE  ATHENIANS  DEFEATED  IN  SICLLY. 

J/he  history  of  almost  the  whole  Peloponnesian  BtRn^ 
war,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  stJSS^rf 
Thucydides,  one  of  the  best  writers,  and  ablest  ^|^^ 
generals  of  antiquity,  will  supply  military  men 
with  a  number  of  interesting  details  in  the 
course  of  a  war  which  continued  twenty-seven 
years  ;  but  which  cannot  be  admitted  into  this 
work,  as  they  would  prove  a  fruitless  trouble  to 
other  readers.  Almost  all  Peloponnesus  joined 
with  the  Spartans,  besides  the  Phocians,  Bceo^ 
tians,  Locrians,  Megarians,  &c.  so  that  their 
forces  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men;  while 
the  Athenian  army  was  reduced  to  about  fifteen 
thousand,  without  reckoning  sixteen  thousand, 
of  all  ages,  who  remained  for  the  defence  of 
the  city.  It  was  not  possible  that  Pericles 
could  keep  the  field  with  so  few  troops ;  and  it 
required  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  the  Athe^ 
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nians  to  leave  their  lands,  as  they  had  dime  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  to  remain 
shut  up  within  walls,  while  the  enemy  carried 
devastation  to  their  very  gates.  4^ccording  to 
the  genius  of  the  Spartan  nation,  Archidamus 
advanced  but  slowly ;  Attica  was  laid  waste, 
but  the  Athenian  galleys  did  no  less  mischief 

j^.       in  Peloponnesus.    A  proof  of  the  usefulness  of 
eM<^  W  the  sciences  was  given  at  that  time,  otherwise 

^™**  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  would  have  disheartened 
the  troops,  who  were  struck  with  superstitious 
terrors,  if  Pericles  had  not  explained  the  cause 
of  the  phenomenon. 

p^^j^^^       AVhen  the  campaign  was  over,  Pericles  was 

ontiMi.  ordered  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration, 
which  was  an  Athenian  custom,  unquestion- 
ably more  useful  than  that  of  celebrating  the 
memory  of  the  great,  who  may  have  deserved 
to  be  forgotten,  or  perhaps  condemned. 

A  dr€!C|dful  plague  raged  in  Attica.  Not- 
chrin,  49pi  withstanding  the  silence  of  Thucydides  upon 
the  subject,  it  is  said  that  this  pestilence  em- 
{lloyed  the  whple  attention  of  the  famoua  phy- 
sician Hippocrates,  who  rejected  the  splendid 
oflfers  of  a  great  king,  and  generously  dedi- 
cated his  services  to  the  preservation  of  his 

ivricks  CQuntrymen.  However,  this  dreadful  scourge 
~iy^  of  the  human  race  did  not  put  a  stop  to  me 
war;  and  the  I^inds  of  the  people  being  soured . 
by  misfortunes,  they  were  angry  with  Pericles^ 
and  accused  him  of  beine  we  author  of  all 
.  their  sufferings.  He  dispbved  his  usual  elo- 
quence. He  repeated  to  tnem  the  imposing 
iVEunes  of  glory  and  of  liberty ;  but  all  his  rea- 
sons could  not  calm  the  vexation  of  a  volatile 
people.    He  was  condenu^  to  pay  a  fini^,  and^ 
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deprived  of  his  command ;  but  they  instantly* 
repented,  begged  his  pardon,  and  prevailed. 
With  him  to  resmne  the  reins  of  government. 
Such  was  the  character  of  the  Athenians. 

This  singular  man,  who,  by  his  astonishing-  bjm^ 
abilities,  had  fixed  the  Athenian  levity  for  forty* 
years,  died  soon  after  of  the  plague.  Nine  tro- 
phies, which  were  the  monuments  of  so  many 
victories)  the  great  progress  which  was  made 
in  arts  and  sciences,  m  commerce  and  naviga- 

Ltion,  furnish  ample  matter  for  his  encomium. 

e  said,  when  dymff,  that  what  he  esteemed 
the  greatest  glory  of  his  life,  was,  that  he  had 
never  made  one  of  his  countrymen  wear  mourning. 
But  did  he  not  mortally  wound  his  countrj  ? 
How  could  Plutarch  be  so  lavish  in  praismg 
him  for  his  virtues,  when  he  has  represented 
him  as  the  corrupter  of  the  morals  of  the  peo- 

Ele  ?     It  is  said  that  he  was  so  oppressed  with  compLunt 
usiness  at  the  close  of  his  life,  that  he  ne-,^^„,^^o^ 
glected  Anaxa^oras  so  much,  as  to  make  the   "g™* 
philosopher  retire  to  die  in  despair ;  but  Peri-, 
cles  being  informed  of  it,  flew  to  console  him, 
entreated  him  to  live,  and  represented  to  him 
how  much  he  had  occasion  for  his   advice. 
They  uho  require  the  light  qf  a  lamp^  replied 
Anaxagoras,  take  care  to  supply  it  with  oil. 

If  Pericles  was  the  author  of  the  Peleponne-  inyetente 
sian  war,  the  implacable  rivalship  of  Sparta  rf*l£^ 
and  Athens  was  its  first  cause.     "Wlien  hatred  «?«*»»• 
is  irritated  by  hostilities,  thfs  effects  must  be 
dreadful,  as  war  between  repubUcs  is  marked 
with  a  character  of  singular  inveteracy.     The 
Abb6  Mably  observes,  *  that  monarchies  may 
*'  forget  injuries,  because  the  people  are  stamp- 
*  ed  with  the  character  of  the  prince,  who  may 
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*  be  neither  revengeful,  ambitious,  nor  jealous; 

*  but  in  such  republics  as  those  of  Greece,  what 

*  magistrate  can  oppose  or  direct  the  torrent  of 

*  public  opinion,  where  the  multitude  govern  ? 
.*  The  Greeks  could  have  no  other  rule  but  that 

*  of  their  passions.  * 

Warearricd  From  such  causc,  wc  scc  Potidea  holding  out 
^rj^  a  three  years'  siege,  and  the  starved  inhabitants 
cruelty  by  fccdiug  ou  humau  flesh.  Sparta  forgot  her  ho- 
**"^****  nour  to  gratify  her  revenge,  and,  for  that  pur- 
pose, sued  for  the  assistance  and  friendship  of 
the  King  of  Persia.  Both  republics  put  to 
death  ambassadors  whom  they  stopped  upon 
the  road,  as  if  they  expected,  b^  their  savage 
cruelty,  to  exclude  every  possible  means  of 
bringmg  about  a  reconciliation.  Sieges,  bat- 
tles, and  perpetual  incursions  presented  no- 
thing to  the  view  but  a  succession  of  horrid 
barbarities.  The  Athenians  were  governed  by 
Cleon,  a  worthless  man  and  insolent  orator, 
who  thought  of  nothing  but  to  inspire  the 
people  with  violent  resolutions.  The  Spartans, 
who  were  naturally  less  moderate  than  the 
Athenians,  yielded  to  the  influence  of  their 
character;  and,  dreading  an  insurrection  of 
the  Helotes,  selected  two  thousand  of  the 
bravest  among  them,  who  had  done  the  best 
service  in  the  course  of  the  war,  and,  after 
crowning  them  with  flowers,  made  them  walk 
in  procession,  on  pretence  of  recompensing 
them   for  their  fidelity ;  and  these  wretched 

Seople  immediately  disappeared,  having  un- 
ouDtedly  fallen  the  victims  of  atrocious  trea- 
chery. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  ene- 
my were  treated  with  more  humanity. 
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The  ^ar  continued  to  rage  with  the  same  An 
fury  for  ten  years,  with  nearly  the  same  sue-  *^_ 
cess,   and  the  like  losses  on  both  sides.     Itrf*«y«n- 
is  impossible  but  such  accumulated  sufferings 
must  have  made    both   nations    desirous    of 
peace ;  but  the  declaimer  Clepn,  and  Biasidas 
the  Spartan  general,  prevented  proposals  front 
being  ofiered ;  the  last  from  his  thirst  after 
fame,  and  the  other  from  the  heat  of  pride  and 
arrorance.     However,  the^  bodi  wd ;  upcnr 
which  a  suspension  of  arms  took  place,  ana  a 
truce,  whicn  was  to  continue  fifty  yean,  was 
soon  after  agreed  upon.    An  iwpearaac^  of  ikti^ 
concord  seemed  to  spring  up  at  uuA  time^  kut^^'"^^ 
hatred  was  rooted  m  their  hearts,  and  trea- 
chery, instead  of  equity,  with  a  boundless  am* 
bition,  had  full  possession  of  their  min^.       -:  -^ 

A  youne  man  of  an  illustrious  family,  rof  Aua^^A^, 
markable  tor  his  fine  figure  and  great  ^^'le^lthij^^^^ 
ec[ually  distinjguished  for  his  abilities  and  his     wv. 
vices;  sometimes  virtuous,  when  he  attended 
to  the  instructions  of  his  friend  and  master 
Socrates,  but  almost  always  hurried  into  dk^ 
graceful  irregularities  when  he  yielded  to  hii 
own  inclinations,  or  followed  the  advice  of  his 
flatterers ;  yet  capable  of  assuming  all  sorts  of 
forms  and  characters,  to  profit  by  critical  con- 
junctures.    In  one  word,  Alcibiades,  who  aim- 
ed at  the  government  of  Athens,  and  was  na^ 
turally  an  enemy  of  peace,  resting  all  his  aiq-  o 

bitious  projects  upon  war  and  disturbance,  and 
skilful  in  managing  the  temper  of  the  people^ 
endeavoured  to  rekindle  the  flame  which  was 
not  entirely  extinguished,  and  could  not  &il  to 
succeed.  Conscious  that  the  licentfouisiiesi  q£ 
his  life  exposed  him  to  be  condemned,  he  oaf 

VOL.  I.  p 
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day  thought  proper  to  cut  off  the  tail  of  one 
of  his  most  beautiful  dogs.  It  was  immediate* 
ly  talked  of  all  ov^:  Athens  ;  and,  upcm  being 
told  that  he  was  universally  blamed  for  having 
disfigured  the  creature,  So  much  Uie  better, 
replied  he,  laughing ;  /  would  have  the  Athe^ 
mans  speak  of  my  treatment  of  the  dog,  that  they 
mm  be  silent  about,  the  rest  of  my  conduct.  That 
volatile  people  were  seriously  engaged  in  trifles, 
which  diverted  their  attentiim  from  things  of 
the  utmost  importance. 
H«  Both  Sparta  and  Athens  having  complained 

■Jjj^  of  some  violations  of  the  treaty,  Alcibiades 
tn^.  todk  the  opportunity  of  breaking  it  alt(^ether. 
He  caused  Nicias,  who  was  a  very  cautious 
general  and  a  worthy  citizen,  with  sentiments 
perfectly  pacific,  to  oe  suspected  by  the  peo* 
pie.  Iaa  deceived  the  Spartan  ambassadors, 
who  were  sent  with  full  powers  to  accommo* 
date  matters ;  and,  havins*  persuaded  them  to 
tell  a  falsehood,  caused  them  to  be  dismissed 
as  impostors.  However,  Nicias  had  a  strong 
party,  and  the  people  were  divided  between 
oim  and  his  rival,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
determine  the  dispute  by  having  recourse  to 
the  ostracism ;  but  Hyperbolus,  an  impudent, 
worthless  man,  railed  against  both  oi  them, 
that  he  might  ^et  the  power  into  his  own 
hands;  upon  which,  both  fieu^tions  joined  a- 
OitTM^  gainst  him,  and  banished  him.  From  that  time 
'^""^  Uie  ostracism,  which  seemed  to  be  debased  by 
being  employed  on  such  a  subject  as  Hyperbo- 
lus, was  entirely  laid  aside.  We  formerly  oh- 
served,  that  it  was  not  intaided  as  a  punish- 
ment, but  a  precauti<m  against  the  too  great 
power  of  the  principal  citizens. 
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If  Alcibiades  had  been  satisfied  with  cherish-  ^  project 
ing  the  hatred  of  the  Athenians  against  the  AkOnMiei 
Spartans,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  prolonged  ^^ 
the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  without  ex- 
posing them  to  the  greatest  misery ;  but  this 
nery  genius  formed  the  most  daring  projects, 
even  while  he  was  sunk  in  the  bosom  of  plea* 
sure.  He  planned  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  as  a 
prelude  to  that  of  Carthage,  from  whence  it 
would  be  easy  to  come  and  take  possession  of 
Peloponnesus.  Such  chimeras  were  the  pro- 
duce of  his  fertile  imagination,  and,  by  his  elo- 
auence,  he  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  adopt 
tiem.  In  vain  did  Nicias  attempt  to  c<hi- 
vince  them  of  the  rashness  of  such  projects, 
and  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  in 
pursuing  uncertain  conquests,  while  surround- 
ed with  enemies.  He  shotved  how  trifling  were 
the  pretences  for  engaging  in  this  war;  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  Because  the  Leontines  and  £- 
gestans,  two  states  of  Sicily,  complained  of  the 
Syracusans,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  the  . 
Athenians,  for  there  was  no  other  reasonable 
pretence  alleged,  must  Athens  sacrifice  her  own 
safety  and  interest,  in  a  cause  in  which  she  had 
no  concern  ?  Must  she  abandon  her  own  coun- 
try to  the  Spartans,  to  go  and  fight  in  Sicily  ? 
The  sound  reasonings  of  Nicias  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  prevail  against  the  beauty,  eloquence, 
and  prodigalities  of  Alcibiades,  which  capti- 
vated not  only  the  youth,  but  the  peqple  in 
general,  so  that  they  determined  to  tak^  arms 
against  Syracuse  ;  and  Alcibiades,  with  Nicias 
and  Lamachus,  were  charged  with  thijB  expedi- 
tion. The  Athenians  had  conceived  the  thought 
of  making  a  c<Hiquest  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of 

p2 
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Pericles ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  sense, 
and  too  great  influence,  not  to  dissuade  them 
from  the  attempt. 
Before         Ahnost  at  the  instant  of  their  departure,  an 
Chrbt,  416.  unforeseen  accident  filled  all  Athens  with  un- 
lucky reports.     The  statues  of  Mercury  were 
mutilated,  without  its  being  possible  to  dis- 
AicibiadM  cover  by  whom  it  was  done.     Whether  it  was 
■^JJJ?^  a  premeditated  scheme,  pr  the  occasion  pre- 
sented the  means,  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades 
took  the  opportvmity  of  accusing  him  of  this 
crime,  or  some  other  of  the  same  kind ;  but 
being  supported  by  the  army,  he  showed  much 
steamness,  and  demanded  an  immediate  deci- 
sion.    His  accusers  were  not  willing  to  consent, 
as  circumstances  were  not  yet  sufficiently  fa^ 
vourable ;  they  therefore  put  off  the  aflGEur,  on 

Eretence  that  tne  embarkation  could  not  be  de- 
lyed.  The  fleet  at  last  set  sail,  with  all  the  ap- 
paratus for  a  triumph, 
biecdkd  Syracuse,  a  Corinthian  colony,  which  had 
^Sto  prospered  greatly  by  commerce,  was  at  first 
•  triaL  alarmed  by  the  storm  which  threatened  them, 
but  the^  prepared  afterwards  to  make  a  vi^- 
rous  defence ;  and  the  misunderstanding  which 
subsisted  among  the  Athenian  generals,  ^ve 
them  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations. 
The  folly  of  the  people  of  Athens  contributed 
equally  to  serve  them ;  for  their  army  was  scarce 
landed  in  Sicily,  when  Alcibiades  was  com- 
manded to  return,  that  he  might  be  tried  for 
impiety.  His  enemies  had  gained  gfround  of 
him  in  his  absence,  and,  assuming  the  mask  of 
religion,  expected  to  succeed  at  uie  tribunal  of 
a  people  so  unsteady  and  superstitious.  Alci- 
biades, accused  of  impiety,  suddenly  lost  all 
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that  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  with 
which  they  had  been  formerly  delighted.    He  J^*» 
durst  not  encounter  the  danger,  and,  escaping  ^S^ 
from  his  conductors,  fled  to  Sparta.     There  he  ^^^^ 
complied  with   the   austere   manners   of  that    Athew. 
country ;  and,  declaring  himself  the  mortal  ene- 
my of  Athens,  acquired  the  love  of  that  people, 
who  formerly  hated  him.     The  Athenians  sen- 
tenced him  to  suffer  death  for  contiunacy,  and 
gave  him  up  to  the  execrations  of  the  priests. 
A  priestess,  named  Theano,  refused  to  minister 
to  revenge,  saying,  I  am  a  priestess  to  bless^  not 
to  curse.     The  accusation  against  Alcibiades, 

{lerhaps  ill  founded,  though  he  might  inward- 
y  contemn  the  popular  religion,  was  at  least 
excessively  indiscreet,  for  it  provoked  against 
his  country  the-man  in  the  world  the  most  cap- 
able of  doing  it  an  injury.  On  hearing  that 
he  was  sentenced  to  die,  he  cried.  But  I  shaU 
let  (hem  know  that  I  am  still  alive  ;  and  he  kept 
his  word. 
His  lively  courage,  and  the  resources  of  his     Niciai 

•     U^    i_  i_  r  ^  •  behaved  in 

gemus,  might  have  been  of  great  use  m  car-     .t  the 

Sing  on  the  rash  expedition  which  he  made  i^^ 
e  Athenians  undertake.  Some  very  extra- 
ordinary accidents,  but  which  he  might  have 
brought  about,  would  have  been  necessary  to 
make  them  succeed ;  but  the  many  imcertain- 
ties,  and  the  slow  timidity  of  Nicias,  augment- 
ed the  difl5culty  of  the  undertaking.  He  dis- 
couraged his  troops,  and  increased  the  ob- 
stacles they  had  to  encounter,  by  constantly 
repeating  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  enter- 
ing into  this  war.  However,  they  laid  siege  to 
Syracuse.  If  the  curious  choose  to  see  the  par* 
ticular  history  of  this  siege,  which  was  written 
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at  full  len^h  by  Thucydides,  they  will  find  it 
transcribed  by  M.  RoUin.  The  Syracusans, 
enervated  by  peace  and  opulence,  must  have 
yiekled,  if  tne  assistance  which  they  solicited 
irom  Sparta  and  Corinth,  had  not  very  criti* 
cally  arrived  to  preserve  tb^n.  Their  applica- 
tions were  wannly  supported  by  Alcibiades,  and 
his  counsels  contributed  very  much  to  the  dis- 
tress of  his  native  country. 
«,^    .H,e_be«eged  »e«  preparing  .to  «m«.der. 


^%p!!^  when  Gylippus,  who  commanded  the  succours 
^  ^  from  Sparta,  arrived  to  revive  their  hopes,  and 
to  animate  them  with  fresh  courage.  Nicias 
had  lost  his  colleague  Lamachus,  and,  having 
the  sole  command,  was  terrified  at  the  ap- 
proach of  new  dangers.  He  therefore  applied 
to  be  superseded;  and,  by  his  letters,  snowed 
the  hazardous  situation  of  the  troops.  De- 
knosthenes  and  Eurymedon  were  sent  aa  col» 
leagues  with  a  reinforcement,  to  strengtiien  his 
army.  The  first  of  these  was  of  a  bpld  impe- 
tuous temper,  and,  openly  contemning  the  tar-p 
diness  of  Nicias,  rashly  engaged  the  enemy  in 
the  night,  and  lost  two  thousand  men  in  the 
field ;  so  that  the  fatigue,  diseases,  and  des- 
pondency of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  danger 
to  which  Athens  was  exposed,  by  being  kept  in 
blockade  by  the  Spartans,  all  toother  contri- 
buted to  inspire  them  with  a  desu^e  of  rabing 
the  sie 


ihB  AdM-  At  that  time,  they  might  have  easily  made 
ftS^taTb^  their  retreat,  without  beii^  exposed  to  any 

sjnam.  danger,  as  the  enemy  could  not  suspect  such 
an  intention ;  but  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  dis- 
concerted the  scheme.  That  {^enomenon  ap- 
peMed  supernatural;  and  Nicias,  ftom  a  chiUU 
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ish  superstition,  delayed  their  departure,  till 
Gylippus  and  the  SyracusanB  had  tune  to  pre-: 

Eare  for  an  engagement ;  and  the  Athenians, 
eing  beaten  both  by  sea  and  land,  were  en^ 
tirely  defeated*  £urymed(Hi  fell  in  the  field. 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners,  after  having  given  fruitl^nr 
proofs  of  their  courage*  According  to  Thu- 
cydidesy  they  were  cruelly  and  treacheroufirhr* 
put  to  death,  though  6ylippu8  desired  they 
might  be  sent  to  Spafta^  out  other  writerg 
say,  that  they  kiUea  themselves  in  prisMu 
Tne  Syracusans  were  revenged  by  the  bar- 
barities they  committed;  and  such  was  the 
advantage  Athens  derived  itom  this  ^teiu 
prise. 

Before  we  pursue  the  <nrder  of  events,  we  .P?!?!? 
shall  take  notice,  that  Sicily  was  m  part  pea^gpffmaomt 
pled  by  colonies  from  Greece ;  and,  till  it  r^  ^  ®*°^' 

guned  its  liberty,  had  been  governed  like 
reece  by  a  numoer  of  petty  tyrants.  At  the 
time  of  tne  invasion  by  Xerxes,  Gelon  was  ab- 
solute in  Syracuse,  and  the  Greeks  implored 
his  assistance ;  but  being  refused  the  command 
of  their  army,  was  content  to  defend  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  been  p^r« 
suaded  by  SLerxes  to  attack  him,  and  he  de-^ 
feated  them  most  gloriously.  By  his  active 
worth  and  eminent  services,  Gelon  deserve4 
that  the  Syracusans  should  voluntarily  choose 
him  king.  He  animated  them  with  a  spirit  for 
agriculture  by  his  example,  appearing  frequent-^ 
ly  at  the  head  of  the  labourers ;  and  at  his 
death,  he  was  regretted  as  the  father  6f  ni9 
country.  His  brother  Hiero,  who  succeeded 
bim,  notwithstanding  his  b^ing  exceedingly 
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Ticioiis,  attncled  the  praises  of  the  poets  whom 
he  encoanged,  hut  more  particularly  Pindar, 
whose  lyre  ahcmld  not  have  heeu  venal,  since 
it  was  wcMTthj  of  oelebrating  the  greatest  he- 
loes.  Thrasjhnhis,  another  brother,  but  still 
mare  Tickms  than  Hieio,  succeeded  to  the 
iHf»¥^^  but  was  eiqpeUed  because  of  his  tyran- 

2,  about  four  huiidred  and  sixty  years  l)efore 
t  Christian  era. 

The  Syracusans  having*  shaken  off  the  yoke, 
ficed  the  rest  of  SicUy«  and  introduced  a  po- 
pohur  ^vemment.  Tneir  petaBsm^  which  was 
a  bad  mutation  of  the  Athenian  ostracism^  con- 
tinned  but  a  short  time,  as  it  deprived  the  state 
of  its  best  citizens.  Hus  is  not  the  proper 
place  to  speak  of  the  succession  of  tyrants 
who  r^ned  in  Sicily.  It  was  not  till  about 
axtr  jears  after,  that  Syracuse  was  enslaved 
by  i>ionysius« 


CHAPTER  ni. 

CONTCniATION  OP  THE  PELOPONMESIAN  WAR. 
ATHENS  TAKEH  BY  I.TSANnER. 


Xhe  Athemans  were  still  so  infatuated  with 
^chimerical  hopes,  that  the  first  person  who 
brought  the  intelligence  of  their  army  being 
defeated  in  Sicily,  was  sentenced  to  be  put  to 
death ;  but  very  soon  their  vain  expectations 
disappeared,  their  doubts  vanished,  and  they 
sunk  into  the  deepest  ccMistemation.     Their 
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danger  was  the  more  imminent,  as  the  Spar- 
tans, hy  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  had  fortified 
DeceUa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  from 
whence  they  could  lay  waste  the  whole  coim- 
try  of  Attica,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with- 
out interruption ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  usual  tardiness  of  the  Spartan  government, 
Athens,  lost  in  amazement,  would  probably 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  her  enemies.  However, 
the  moment  ol  crushing  her  was  let  slip,  she 
began  to  breathe,  and  profited  by  a  careful  at- 
tention to  the  resources  which  were  still  left  in 
her  power. 

A  council  of  old  men  was  chosen  to  examine  Coancii  of 
into  the  state  of  afiJEiirs,  and  upon  the  report  ^^pj^d. 
made  by  them  the  people  were  to  determme. 
It  was  iound  necessary  to  recover  the  finances 
and  the  marine.  A  thousand  talents  still  re* 
mained  in  the  public  treasury  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  which  had  been  prohibited 
from  being  touched  by  a  decree  formerly  pass-^ 
ed ;  but,  upon  the  present  occasion,  a  new  de- 
cree made  it  lawful ;  and  experience  shows  the 
great  advantage  of  having  funds  in  reserve  to 
answer  emergencies.  The  ruin  of  states  has 
been  often  precipitated  by  a  want  of  economy 
and  of  attention  in  this  respect. 

From  the  imprudent  use  she  had  made  of  inmtitiide 
power,  and  her  present  misfortunes,  Athens  **^p"^ 
lost  the  greatest  part  of  her  allies.    A  number  AidWad^t. 
of  citizens,  and  even  the  lonians,  united  with 
Sparta,  chiefly  by  the  intrigues  of  Alcibiades, 
wno,  breathing  nothing  but  vengeance  aeainst 
his  country,  stirred  up  these  states  to  reoel  a- 
gainst  her;   but  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  whose 
wife  he  had  debauched  under  the  mask  of  y  irtue, 
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endeavoured  to  render  him  odious  to  the  peo« 

Ele:  besides,  the  very  hig'h  credit  which  he 
ad  acquired,  excuted  the  natred  and  jealousy 
of  the  principal  citizens.  Sparta  retained  only 
a  shadow  of  her  former  love  of  justice.  Every 
idea  of  gratitude  was  lost  in  cabals  and  in^ 
trigues ;  and  an  order  was  despatched  to  Ionia 
to  put  Alcibiades  to  death,  at  the  very  time 
that  he  was  greatly  adding  to  his  former  ser- 
vices ;  but  being  informed  of  their  intentions, 
he  fled  to  Persia  for  an  asylum. 
Beraintiooi  That  empire  was  contmually  weakened  by 
**^*^™^  poiirt  revolutions,  which  are  the  never-failing 
attendants  pf  despotic  government.  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  was  succeeded  by  Xerxes  his  on- 
ly lawful  son,  who  was  very  soon  assassinate 
ed  by  his  natural  brother  Sc^ianus.  A  few 
monuis  aft^r,  Ochus,  another  son  of  Artaxerxes, 
dethroned  Sogdianus,  assumed  the  name  of 
Darius,  and  reigned  amidst  faction  and  dis- 
turbance. The  Greeks  called  him  N«Ik,  ^ 
Bastard.  He  was  upon  the  throne  when  Al- 
cibiades fled  for  shelter  to  Ti/ssadkemes,  go- 
yemor  of  Saitlis. 
He  fliM  to  He  had  lately  pee  vailed  with  them  to  declare 
'^'"^'^^^  against  Athens,  which  rendered  the  ingratitude 
of  Sparta  still  more  odious.  His  abiUties,  and 
his  well-known  fame,  with  his  taste  for  the  vor 
luptuous  manners  of  Persia^  easily  procured 
him  the  friendship  and  conndence  ot  the  go- 
vernor. He  taught  Tissaphemes  to  keep  the 
Greeks  divided,  by  preserving  the  two  parties 
so  eaually  poised,  that  die  one  could  not  rule 
by  tne  total  destruction  of  the  other.  This 
was  very  artful  policy  ;  and  perhaps  the  Per*, 
jsians  had  great  occasion  tp  wojglt  9uch  a  plan, 
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to  guard  them  from  the  attacks  of  neighbours 
so  bold  and  enterprising.  It  seems  that  stra- 
tagem or  force,  deceit  or  violence,  from  one 
nation  to  another,  or  even  from  one  individual 
to  another,  are  the  great  hinges  of  society ; 
yet,  if  mankind  pursued  the  natural  path  to 
true  happiness,  they  would  find  that  it  has  no 
foundation  but  in  universal  benevolence. 

However,  at  a  time  when  every  thing  conr-  dsmbIob 
spired  to  induce  the  Athenians  to  unite  for  ^^^^ 
their  preservation,  they  were  agitated  by  the 
most  ruinous  dissensions.  Some  of  them  were 
for  abolishing  democracy,  and  recalling  Alci- 
biades.  Pisander  alleged,  that  nothing  else 
could  save  them ;  but  there  were  others  who 
maintained,  that  this  would  subvert  their  liber- 
ty, and  ruin  their  coimtry.  This  unhappy  city, 
always  actuated  by  whim  or  groundless  opi- 
nion, changed  a  }xid  form  of  government  into 
one  still  worse,  four  hundred  citizens  were 
^hosen  to  exercise  absolute  rule.  They  proved 
egregious  tyrants,  dissolving  the  senate,  and 
treading  all  laws  under  foot. 

The  army,  at  that  time  stationed  in  Samos,  Aidbbdn 
on  purpose  to  keep  the  allies  to  their  duty,  re-  ^!d2^ 
fused  to  consent  to  this  innovation,  and  recall-  w»««»*n^' 
ed  Alcibiades,  appointing  him  generalissimo, 
and  entreating  him  to  come  and  exterminate 
the  tyrants.     Alcibiades,  who  had  acted  in  so 
many  different  characters,  was  delighted  with 
the  thoughts  of  once  more  commanding  the  A-: 
thenians ;  and,  having  prudently  restrained  the 
zeal  of  his  troops,  paved  the  way  for  his  re- 
t^^rn*  ^y  gaining  some  conquests  nrom  the  encrr 
my.    He  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Lacede- 
monian fleet,  and  |:'ecQvered  the  empire  of  the 
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Tlie  HeDespcmt,  Byzantium,  and  a  num- 
ber of  immrtant  places,  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  Atnens,  wheie  the  four  hunored  tyrants 
had  been  already  deposed ;  and  a  decree  pass- 
ed for  recallii^  Aldlnades,  who  was  received 
with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy,  while 
the  people  reproached  themselves  for  whatever 
^  had  been  done  against  him.  The  priests  being 
^commanded  to  absolve  him  firom  the  curses 
whicfa  had  been  denounced  against  him,  one 
of  diem  was  soch  a  pbun-deafer  as  to  say,  / 
kaot  mai  cmntd  Ant,  y  Ar  Acs  dor^  no  injttry  to 
AtrrpmiBc.  As  much  as  to  say,  that  curses 
conki  only  avail  against  crimes. 

Alcibiailes  suddenly  became  once  more  the 
A»iM«r  idol  of  die  peo^;  But  remembering  the  se- 
cret sprii^  which  his  enemies  had  employ- 
ed to  ruin  nim,  his  artful  policy  made  him  as- 
sume a  superstitious  exterior,  that  he  might 
guard  against  beii^  censured  again  for  his  un- 
piety  ;  he  therefore  joined^  in  a  most  pompous 
manner,  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  of  Ceres. 
Here  we  may  recollect  the  pliancy  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  we  shall  very  soon  see  a  new  in- 
stance of  Adienian  inconstancy. 

Sparta,  dismayed  at  the  success  of  Alcibiades, 
sent  proposak  of  peace ;  and  if  reason  could 
have  dispriled  the  giddy  intoxication  of  the 
Athenians,  they  had  now  an  importunity  of  ter- 
minating a  war  which  had  raged  twenty-five 
vears,  to  the  ruin  o£  the  republic ;  but  the 
harangues  of  a  worthless  declaimer  prevailed 
over  all  sense  of  the  public  good,  and  every 
prospect  of  peace  ^-anished.  The  Spartans 
chose  Lysander  for  their  general,  as  the  fittest 
man  to  contend  with  Afeibiades.     Lysander 
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was  not  ashamed  to  pay  his  court  to  the  young  Aw  defeat- 
Cyrus,  son  of  the  King  of  Persia,  who  was  at  L^t^, 
that  time  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  from  whom  ^^!g^ 
he  obtained  money  to  advance  the  pay  of  his  ^epeied. 
sailors,  by  which  means  he  seduced  a  number 
from  the  Atlienians,  to  serve  on  board  his  own 
fleet;  and  while  Alcibiades  was  busy  in  col- 
lecting money  in  Ionia,  defeated  the  rash  An- 
tiochus,  who  commanded  in  his  absence.     The 
Athenians,  who  had  reckoned  themselves  sure 
of  making  rapid  conquests,  were  provoked  by. 
this  check ;  and,  deposing  Alcibiades,  appoint- 
ed ten  generals  in  his  room. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lysander,  who  was  still  ^icrmt^M 
more  remarkable  for  his  ambition  than  his  skill     s^dT" 
in  war,  was  called  home  to  his  own  country.  ^Sjf^ 
His  successor,  Callicratidas,  set  an  example  of  ^•^j*^*^ 
the  ancient  Spartan  virtue,  which  could  not  be  "^^"^ 
reconciled  to  the  then  state  of  afiay^ ;  and,  by 
disdaining  to  pay  his  court  to  the  Persians,  had 
not  money  to  supply  his  army.     However,  he 
gained  some  victories,  and  besieged  Conon,  the 
Athenian  general,  in  the  port  of  Alytelene ;  but 
he  lost  a  great  battle  which  was  fought  not  far 
from  the  isle  of  Arginusa,  near  Lesbos,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  engage, 
notwithstanding  the  superior  force  of  the  ene- 
my.    Sparta^  said  he,  does  not  depend  upon  one 
man;   a  wrong  idea,  since  the  safety  of  the 
whole  may  depend  upon   one  man,  if  he  is 
chief;  and  his  glorious  death  could  not  wipe 
away  the  stain  of  imprudence.    The  Athenians 
had  equipped  one  hundred  and  ten  galleys  in 
less  than  a  month    to  reinforce  their  general, 
Conon;   and   the  Spartans,  with  their  allies, 
lost  above  seventy  in  this  memorable  engage- 
ment. 
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the  Atfapfiiaii  glory 

;  but  theie  never 

IS  tbe  present. 

upon 
an  opinion 
fhcj  had  derived 
;  and  was  so  firmly 
viDiii^  to  sacrifice 
cf  fimeial  honours, 
tbe  genends  had 
fD  haog  off  the  dead,  and 
Ae  last  daues ;  but  a  violent 
ftrwaeeA  tSfeeir  ardcis  fiom  being  exe* 
pmpir^  hiindpd  by  superstition, 
ei  ttoa  dK  dead  cadkd  aloud  for 
iWnfare  canspd  the  sene- 
coMlemiied^wh^ix 
aauiud  tbe  most  gkurious 
sd  far  an  imaginary  o£- 
Ae  Qidy  member  of  the 
wbo  Aicadihr  oppiwcd  such  fla^pnant  in- 
..    Siicb  is  ikqjmcMtiy  tbe  tyiannic  power 
of  piirJpJkg    e^ren  m  ctrilizcd'DaticMis;  and 
tiawgb  tbe  AtbrnJaiK  were  remarkable  for  ^- 
aiKv.   icf   tber   were   peqietually  di^racmg 
tbcaaaekes  for  watt  of  judgment.  * 
»        To  please  tbe  IVisiaiKs  and  tbe  other  allies, 
^""^  Spaita  restKiRd  tbe  rommand  of  tbe  army  to 
Lysanaier,  whose  manners  wiere  entirely  oppo* 
site  to  die  laws  of  Ly€ni]g[iis,  but  who  had  aoi- 
liiies  capable  of  iccovqmg  tbe  greatest  mis- 
fortunes.   He  took  Lampaacus,  imon  the  coast 
of  tbe  Hellespont,  npon  wbidi  the  Athenians 
immediarely  foUowed  him  with  a  hundred  and 
^^ty  i^^ys*  and  offered  him  battle,  which 
be  dedmedfor  sevc»d  days,  <m  purpose  to 
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cherish  in  them  an  insolent  security,  that  he 
might  surprise  them  on  the  most  convenient 
opportunity.  This  stratagem  was  the  better 
conceived,  as  they  had  no  port  nor  city  near 
them,  and  were  obUged  to  have  their  provi- 
sions brought  from  a  considerable  distance. 
Alcibiades,  who  had  retired  to  Thrace,  came 
to  acquaint  them  with  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposing  themselves,  but  they  would 
not  hearken  to  him ;  and  continued  to  disem- 
bark every  evening,  after  having  insulted  the 
enemy's  fleet  through  the  day.  Lysander 
watched  his  opportimity  when  they  were  lying 
scattered ;  and,  pouring  upon  them  at  a  place 
called  i£gos  Potamos,  made  an  easy  conquest, 
cutting  their  army  in  pieces,  and  taking  three 
thousand  prisoners,  who  were  condemned  to 
death.  Philocles,  one  of  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals, having  been  remarkable  on  former  occa- 
sions for  his  cruelty  to  the  Spartan  prisoners, 
Lysander  asked  hun  what  punishment  he  Cmdtf 
thought  he  deserved.  Do  not  accuse  men,  re-  ^J^n. 
plied  he,  *who  have  no  judge  ;  you  are  conqueror^ 
make  use  of  tJie  rights  of  conquest,  and  behave  to  ^ 
us  as  we  would  hxtoe  done  to  you,  if  we  had  been 
victorious.  So  true  it  is,  that  we  should  ex- 
pect to  receive  the  same  injuries  we  have  done 
to  others. 

Athens  was  very  soon  besieged  by  sea  and  siege  of 
land;  and  these  haughty  repubUcans,  intimi-  ^^^^''^ 
dated  by  the  pressure  of  misfortunes,  lost  their 
ancient  coura^.  Instead  of  defending  them- 
selves with  spirit,  they  offered  to  submit,  upon 
condition  that  their  city  and  harbour  should 
be  preserved.  This  proposal  was  debated  in 
Sparta,  where  the   Thebans  and  Corinthians 
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were  for  destroying  the  city;  but  the  more 
generous  Spartans,  recollecting  the  services 
wey  had  done  to  the  Grecian  kague,  by  pre- 
serving the  whole  states  of  Greece,  conclud- 
ed a  treaty  upon  the  following  conditions. 
That  the  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus  should  be 
demolished,  with  the  wall  which  joined  it  to 
the  city;  that  Athens  should  give  up  all  h^* 
fleet  but  twelve  galleys  ;  that  she  should  yield 
all  the  towns  she  had  taken  ;  recal  their  exiles, 
and  serve  under  the  command  of  Sparta. 

Thus,  this,  dreadful  war,  which  sprung  from 
ambition,  and  became  cruel  from  hatrra,  was 
brought  to  an  end,  after  having  lasted  twenty- 
seven  years,  and  proving  as  destructive  to  the 
Greeks  as  the  confederacy  had  formerly  been 
beneficial. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SPARTA  CORRUPTED  BY  LYSANDER.       THRASYBUI-US 
*  DELIVERS     ATHENS    FROM    TYRANNY.  TRIAL    Or 

SOCRATES.      RETREAT  OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND. 

Ambition  of  The  ambitious  Ly Sander,  desirous  of  univer- 
LywMfer.  ggj  dominion,  endeavoured  to  serve  himself, 
without  regarding  the  interests  of  the  public. 
After  his  naval  victory  at  iEgos  Potamos,  he 
abolished  democracy  in  several  maritime  states, 
subjecting  them  to  the  government  of  magis- 
trates who  were  at  his  disposal.  He  likewise 
changed  the  government  of  Athens,  by  putting 
that  city  into  the  power  of  thirty  tyrants,  under 
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the  name  of  Archons,  who  committed  the  most 
unheard  of  cruelties.  He  corrupted  the  Spar- 
tan manners,  by  the  introduction  of  riches ;  and 
fifteen  hundred  talents,  which  he  sent  thither, 
infected  the  vitals  of  the  state ;  even  Gylippus, 
who  had  been  so  celebrated  for  saving  Syra- 
cuse, could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  embez- 
zling a  part  of  it,  and,  being  convicted  of  the 
infamous  theft,  fled  to  escape  punishment.  The 
most  prudent  of  the  citizens  were  at  first  for 
proscribing,  with  execrations,  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver brought  among  them  by  Ly sander ;  but  his 
friends  proposed,  that  it  snould  be  dedicated 
solely  to  the  uses  of  the. state ;  which  expedient 
was  relished,  and  a  law  passed,  that  whoever 
kept  any  of  the  new  money  should  suffer  death ; 
as  if,  according  to  the  judicious  reflection  of 
Plutarch,  individuals  could  long  continue  to 
despise  what  was  useful  for  the  state  ;  or,  when 
they  opened  their  hearts  to  avarice,  expect  that 
any  laws  could  prevent  money  from  penetrating 
into  their  houses. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Spartans  were  infected     The 
with  riches ;  but  according  to  their  new  plan  of  ^f^JS 
government,  was  not  a  public  treasure  become  withflSche^ 
absolutely  necessary  ?  How  could  they  possibly 
support  a  fleet,  or  act  out  of  their  own  country, 
without  a  revenue  ?     Had  they  not  applied  to 
Persia  more  than  once  for  money  ?    It  was  ab- 
solutely necessar\%  that  they  should  either  ad- 
here entirely  to  tne  laws  of  Lycurgus,  or  chan^ 
their  customs.     Corruption  had  been  gradually 
insinuating  itself  for  a  long  time ;  and  it  may 
be  questioned,  whether  the  celebrated  saying 
of  Fausanias,  who  was  then  reigning,  can  be 
looked  upon  as  entirely  just.     He  was  asked 
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what  was  die  leason  that  the  ancient  customs 
were  perpetoaled  in  Sparta.  //  is  because  the 
tmacs  Lvmmmi  Ae people^  said  he,  and  the  people 
do  noi  tumwmimd  die  laws. 

Spaita  at  least  preserved  her  liberty,  ivhile 
Athens,  oppressed  by  thirty  tyrants^,  felt  all  the 
hoiras  wim  which  ^very  can  afflict  a  people 
accustomed  to  independence ;  imprisonment, 
exile,  mnfisratiCTi  of  property,  and  death.  Xe- 
nophon  says,  that  the  tyrants  put  to  death  more 
people  in  eight  mcmths  of  peace,  than  had  been 
dun  by  the  enemy  in  a  war  of  thirty  years. 
Thenunenes,  one  of  the  thirty,  was  hunself 
executed,  for  having  opposed  the  cruelties  of 
tais  colleagues. 

Heie  we  find  Alcibiades  make  his  appearance 
ODce  more ;  having  quitted  his  place  of  exile, 
and  passed  into  F^ia,  with  an  intention  to 
bring  about  a  rerolution  in  favour  of  Athens. 
The  Spartans  dreading  him,  engaged  the  gover- 
nor Phamabazus,  by  a  piece  of  shameful  treach* 
erv,  to  order  him  to  be  assassinated.  The 
muds  who  were  sent  for  that  purpose,  not 
oburing  to  enter  his  house,  set  fire  to  it ;  upon 
which,  Alcibiades  rushing  out  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  rejpulsed  them,  but  fell  at  last  un. 
der  a  shower  ot  arrows  shot  at  him  in  his  flight. 
Scxne  writers  give  a  different  account  of  hiiT 
death  ;  but  the  cmly  observation  of  real  impor- 
tance is,  that  with  superim'  abilities,  and  an  ex- 
odlent  genius  for  peitorming  g^neat  actions,  Al- 
cibiades was  the  scourge  of  Greece ;  and  by 
yielding  to  the  transports  of  his  passicms,  rather 
than  to  the  counsels  of  Socrates,  plunged  him- 
self into  misery. 

Notwithstanding  the  cruel  precaution  of  the 
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Spartans,  who  had  forhidden  the  Greciaii  cities 
to  receive  any  Athenians  flying  from  tyranny, 
yet  Athens  found  an  avenger.  Thrasy bulua,  TimgWus 
at  the  head  of  the  fugitives,  attacked  the  tf-  ahmbi. 
rants,  and  drove  them  out  of  Athens,  and  tne 
government  was  intrusted  to  ten  citizens }  but 
the  abuse  of  authority  is  so  contaefious,  that 
they  Ukewise  became  Vnte.  T^thirty  im- 
plored  the  assistance  of  Sparta,  andLvsander 

Erotected  them  with  all  his  power.  Tne  king 
^ausanias  marched  against  Athens,  but  with  a 
secret  desire  to  restore  peace  and  TOod  order. 
Thrasybidus,  however,  completed  wmt  he  had 
undertaken,  the  tyrants  were  killed,  and  the  an- 
cient form  of  ^vemment  was  re-estabUshed. 
Similar  revolutions  are  generally  attended  with 
bloody  consequences.  A  considerable  number, 
of  the  accomplices  of  t3nranny  remained,  and  the 
public  disoraers  had  made  an  infinite  number 
guilty ;  but  the  prudent  deliverer  of  Athens 
easily  foresaw  that,  by  punishing  them,  the 
wounds  of  the  state  would  be  opened  afresh, 
and  therefore  proposed  an  act  ot  amnesty,  by 
which  all  past  deeds  should  be  buried  in  per- 
petual oblivion.  Unhappily,  while  the  passions 
preserved  their  sway,  civil  dissentionB  leave  be- 
hind them  a  ferment  which  a  salutary  mildness 
cannot  extinguish. 

They  still  prevailed  in  Athens;  and  the  pro-   8oent» 
ceedings  agamst  Socrates  very  soon  disgraced  ,^^JSL 
that  city,  more  than  slavery  could  have  ^^^^^  .1^^,,,?^^^ 
Socrates,  the  first,  says  Cicero,  *  who.  brougfht^^"*''*^ 
philosophy  from  heaven ;  who  placed  it  in  cities,' 
and  introduced  it  into  families;  who  induced 
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the  people  to  pay  regard  to  morals,  to  their 
duties  in  life,  and  to  £stinguish  between  good 
and  evil ;  this  true  phikwoper,  the  model  of  all 
those  virtues  which  he  taught,  had  long  dedi- 
cated his  whole  attention  to  the  instruction 
of  youth.  He  despised  the  Sophists,  whose 
vamty,  covered  witn  an  empty  aisplay  of  sci- 
ence, made  them  decide  upon  every  subject 
without  knowing  any  thing,  in  a  flow  of  lan- 
guage which  conveyed  nothing  but  false  ideas ; 
and  therefore  they  were  his  enemies.  He  pro- 
fessed the  religion  of  his  country ;  but,  by  sur- 
mounting popular  prejudices,  directed  to  the 
one  God  mose  adorations  which  they  lavished 
vnpoa  phantcxns  of  divinity.  He  therefore  could 
not  fiul  to  draw  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
hypocritical  and  superstitious.  These  dan^r* 
ous  men  plotted  his  destruction ;  and  having 
succeeded  by  employing  religion  as  a  pretence 
against  Aspasia  and  Anaxagoras,  a  pretence 
¥mich  easily  conceals  the  most  enormous  wicked- 
ness, they  planted  the  same  battery  against  the 
most  virtuous  of  mankind. 
^^  Anytus  and  Melitus,  two  names  most  infa- 

«r3»  mous  in  history,  were  the  leaders  in  this  conspi- 
"^  racy.  Aristophanes,  whose  Ucentious  and  sa- 
tirical comedies  were  not  to  the  taste  of  Socra- 
tes, being  undoubtedly  picqued  at  his  prefer- 
ing  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  aimed  the  first 
blow  at  him,  b^  ridiculing  his  character  upon 
the  stage.  His  illiberal  satire,  caUed  The  Ckmds^ 
set  the  patience  of  the  philosopher  in  the  clear- 
est ligrht ;  for  being  present,  he  stood  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  audience  with  perfect  composure, 
saying  to  his  friends,  That  ne  fancied  Jumself  at 
^  a  festival,  uhere  he  amused  all  Ae  people.    Meli- 
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tus  next  having  kid  aside  the  mask,  charged 
him  with  corrupting  the  youth,  by  inttoducmg 
new  deities.  Socrates  liad  been  teaching  for 
forty  years,  and  his  doctrine  was  univereally 
known ;  it  was  therefore  a  most  egregious  ab- 
surdity, after  so  long  time  had  elapsed,  to 
chai]ge  him  with  it  as  a  crime;  but  provided 
passion  be  gratified,  it  blushes  at  nothmg. 

Without  consenting  to  accept  of  the  assis-  HebokOjr 
tance  either  of  counsel  or  pleader,  Socrates  vin-  ******  *™^ 
dicated  himself  by  a  simple  explanation  of  his 
conduct:  *  I  believe  the  existence  of  God,*  said 
he,  with  energy,  *  more  than  my  prosecutors; 
and  am  so  perfectly  convinced  of  it,  that  to 
God  and  you  I  submit,  to  be  judged  in  such 
a  manner  as  you  shall  think  most  advantage- 
ous for  you  and  for  me. '  They  immediately 
condemned  him,  but  without  assigning  a  pimish- 
ment.  He  had  a  privilege  to  set  a  fine  upon 
himself,  and  his  friends  ottered  to  pay  it ;  but 
he  generously  refused  to  take  that  step,  lest  it 
should  be  reckoned  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt; 
and  declared  to  the  people,  that  ne  thou^t  he 
was  entitled  by  his  actions,  rather  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  the  republic.  This 
noble  spirit  still  more  exasperated  his  enemies ; 
and  according  to  custom,  they  deliberated  a 
second  time,  when  he  was  sentenced  to  drink 
the  hemlock,  which  was  the  mode  of  putting 
criminals  to  death;  upon  which,  he  calmly  said 
to  his  judges,  *  By  your  order  1  am  going  to 
suffer  death ;  from  my  birth  I  was  condemn- 
ed to  it  by  nature;  but  truth  will  speedily 
sentence  my  accusers  to  infamy.  *  t^ 


His  friends,  anxious  to  get  him  out  of  prison,  ^^^ 
and  persuading  him  to  fly,  he  answered!.  That 
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it  would  be  an  insult  against  the  laws.  On  the 
day  of  his  suffisrii^,  he  discoursed  with  them 
i^on  the  inunortality  of  the  soul,  and  on  the 
sentiments  which  the  expectation  of  another  life 
should  inspire,  proving  that  this  truth,  even 
dioi]^  it  were  a  matter  of  doubt,  ought  to  re* 
golate  the  conduct  of  every  rational  being.  He 
cheered  and  comforted  thenu  When  the  hem- 
lock was  brought  to  him,  he  drank  it  off  with^ 
out  the  least  emoti<m;  and  died,  saying  to  Crito, 
one  of  his  disciples,  /  awe  a  cock  to  Escutapius; 
take  care  you  do  not  forget  to  acquit  me  tf  that 
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After  the  Athenians  had  destroyed  that  frue 
B(q[^ier,  they  were  penetrated  with  shame 
and  remorse,  paid  the  greatest  respect  to  hb 
memory,  severely  pnni^ied  his  accusers,  and 
expressed  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  every  one 
diat  had  the  least  share  in  the  conspiracy.  It 
was  their  ccmstant  practice  to  be  guilty  of  en- 
wmous  faults,  always  to  repent,  mit  never  to 
lUDDiend.  As  the  very  extremity  of  all  folly, 
iJbey  allowed  the  poets  to  ridicule  their  gods 
i^Km  the  stage,  and  pnniAed  their  sages  for 
endeavouring  to  inspire  the  pe^le  wiu  sen* 
juents  wordiy  of  trc  Deity,  1^  thirty  ty^ 
rants  spared  Socrates,  thou^  he  openly  <^ 
posed  their  tyranny;  and  it  was  soon  amr 
tibeir  expulsion,  the  four  hundredth  year  be« 
fore  our  era,  that  he  was  put  to  deatn  by  the 
aentence  of  tiie  pe<^le.  An  unbridled  multi^ 
tude  is  not  the  Irast  unjust,  nor  the  least  cruel, 
of  tyrants. 

We  read  with  a  great  deal  of  (deasure  what 
Rollin  has  written  of  a  single  perscm,  such  as 
Socrates  j  but  the  long  minute  relation  which 
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he  has  given  of  the  famous  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand,  is  exceedingly  tedious.  The  reason 
is,  because  we  always  find  ourselves  deeply  in^ 
terested  and  instructed  by  moral  lessons,  de«. 
rived  from  the  actions  of  men,  while  those  o^ 
ther  details  are  tiresome  in  themselves,  and  of 
little  or  no  utility.  Every  one  would  study 
history,  and  improve,  if  it  was  not  so  ov^r^ 
ioadea  with  trifles,  which  are  irksome  even  in 
gazettes.  When  a  military  m^n  is  acquainted 
with  what  is  more  essential  in  his  profession^ 
he  may  study  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousana 
in  Xenophon  or  Rollin ;  but  to  have  a  general 
idea  of  that  memorable  event,  is  enough  f<^ 
other  people. 

Danus  11.  Notfc^,  being  dead,  his  eldest  son^neyovv 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  succeeded  to  the  empire,  atta^to 
and  his  brother,  the  young  Cyrus,  was  goyer*.  i^^^ 
nor  of  Asia  Minor.     It  was  a  very  gtesit  error  -^;t«w«« 
to  leave  him  m  possession  of  that  government^ 
when  he  had  given  the  mpst  undoubted  proofs 
of  his  being  the  slave  of  ambition.     Having  re-  ^J^^ 
solved  to  dethrone  his  brother,  he  persuaded^™** 
the  Spartans,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  protes- 
tor, to  join  him,  while  they,  forgetful  of  their 
own  interest,  and  the  interests  of  Greece,  suf* 
fered  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  delusive  iqp^ 
pearances.     Thirteen  thousand  Greeks  joined 
Cyrus,  without  knowing  whither  he  was  to  lead 
jthem ;  but  as  he  found  they  were  averse  from 
jsuch  an  hazardous    enterprise,   he   increase4 
their  pay  upon  the  march.  *    When  they  ap^ 
proached  near  Babylon,   the  kmg  advanced 

*  He  promiwd  them  a  darique  and  half  a  monih ;  that  is»  accordiDg 
to  BolUn,  fifteen  French  liTres ;  but  his  enrimates  are  much  under  the 
sumerary  value  of  these  daji.  He  reckons  tha  talffnt  on!/ at  a  thoii«ao4 
finmuh  as  10  tjbue  time  of  Jjmu  U  V^ 
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with  an  bmnnieiable  army,  and  Clearchus,  the 
Spartan  general,  advised  the  youn^  Cyrus  not 
to  expose  his  person.    fFhai,  rephed  the  pnnce, 
wken  I  am  ailemp6ng  Ac  throne^  would  you  have 
me  sktm:  nofstlf  unrnmUqf  cf  it  ?     The  two  bro- 
liiers  attacked  one  anodier,  during  the  enrage- 
ment,  with  the  greatest  inveteracy,  and  Cyrus 
was  killed ;  hut  the  Greeks,  hy  Ui^ir  courage 
and  discipline,  showed  themsehres  supericNr  to 
the  nmltitude  that  ojpposed  them.    They  de- 
dared  that  they  woukl  rather  die  than  yield; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  dangers  and 
obs^les  to  which  uiey  were  expose^  inces- 
santly attacked,  yet  always  victorious,  ten  thou- 
sand of  them  returned  to  their  own  country  by 
the  Hellespont,  after  a  march  of  five  or  six 
hundred  leagues.    Hen<^  this  retreat  is  known 
in  ancient  nistory  as  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand. 
Xtao^       Though  Xenophcm  commanded  at  the  end 
SZ^ii  ^^  ^h^  retreat,  yet  the  history  which  he  has 
Cjfm,     written,  seems  m  some  respects  not  to  merit 
the  greatest  credit.     He  represents  Cyrus  as  a 
most  accomplished  prince,  without  finding  any 
fiftult  with  that  homd  attempt  which  ambition 
had  inspired.    The  prince  had  charmed  him  by 
his  gemus  and  merit ;  but  ought  a  philosophic 
historian  to  palliate  his  excesses  ?     A  rebellion 
against  his  king,  hatred  against  his  brother,  a 
madness  which  made  him  attempt  to  usurp  the 
throne  by  means  of  a  civil  war,  must  eternally 
stain  the  memory  of  Cyrus,  notwithstanding 
the  encomiums  which  have  been  bestowed  up- 
on him.     In  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
Spartans  to  obtain  their  assistance,  he  greatly 
extols  himself  above  his  rival,  boasting  that 
his  heart  was  more  noble,  that  he  was  better 
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acquainted  with  religion  and  philosophy ;  and^ 
what  was  undoubtedly  a  ^eat  merit  in  Per- 
sia, he  could  drink  more  without  being  intoxi- 
cated. The  whole  letter  shows  very  Tittle  de- 
licacy. 

Ctesias  the  historian,  whom  we  have  some-  ctratfae 
times  mentioned,  was  attached  to  this  prince,  ^^J^JSSl  ^ 
and  entered  into  the  service  of  M nemon  as  his 
physician.  Photius  has  preserved  some  frag- 
ments of  his  works,  and  Diodorus  frequently 
copied  him,  though  he  could  not  have  chosen 
a  worse  guide. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AGESIJLAUS  IN  ASIA.  HE  IS  RECAIXED.  SHAMEFUL 
TREATY  WITH  THE  PERSIANS.  OF  THE  THEBAN 
REPUBLIC,    TILL   THE   BATTLE   OF   LEUCTRA. 

The  glory  which  always  accompanies  illustri-  War 
ous  actions,  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  incen-  *SSL*^ 
tive  to  noble  attempts.  The  courage  of  the 
Greeks  being  animated  by  the  retreat  of  the 
ten  thousand,  they  once  more  took  arms  to  re- 
cover the  liberty  of  their  Asiatic  colonies,  and 
became  more  desirous  than  ever  of  humbling 
the  Persians.  Agesilaus,  brother  of  Agis  king 
of  Sparta,  was  the  great  hero  of  this  war. 
Having  no  right  to  the  crown,  he  was  bred  up 
as  a  private  person,  in  all  the  severity  of  La- 
cedemonian manners ;  but,  upon  the  death  of 
Agis,  he  contended  for  the  succession  with  his 
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nephew  Leotychides,  who  was  believed  to  be 
the  natural  son  of  Alcibiades,  though  Agis, 
when  dying,  acknowledged  his  legitimacy.  He 
was  preferred,  and  tnuy  deserved  it,  by  pos- 
sessing every  heroic  quality,  as  well  as  a  hap- 
py talent  for  acquiring  the  good-will  of  the 
people.  Such  was  the  love  of  the  whole  na- 
tion for  him,  and  so  great  was  his  credit  in 
Sparta,  that  the  Ephori  condemned  him  to 
pay  a  fine,  only  because  he  engrossed  to  himself 
those  citizens  who  belonged  to  the  repubBc.  His 
predecessors  had  continual  disputes  with  the 
Ephori  and  Senate,  but  no  such  thing  happen- 
ed during  the  whole  of  his  reign.  He  always 
reverenced  them,  and,  far  from  lessening  their 
authority,  increased  it  by  a  ready  submission 
to  the  laws.  As  he  was  lame,  nothing  but  a 
very  uncommon  share  of  merit  could  have 
made  him  so  loved  and  respected,  by  a  people 
who  looked  upon  the  least  corporal  defect  as 

inexcusable^ 
Befora         The  war  against  the  Persians  being  intrust- 
^Jiijf"  ed  to  his  conduct,  he  required  a  council  of 
»^*^  thirty  captains ;  and  Lysander,  who  had  assist- 
tranbii^    ed   in  procuring  him  the  throne,  was  placed 
at  their  head.    Agesilaus,  at  setting  out^  pro- 
mised  either  to  conclude  an  honourable  peace, 
or  to  press  his  enemies  so  as  to  disable  them 
-    from  g^vin^  any  disturbance  to  Greece;  and, 
in  a  short  tune,  filled  all  Asia  with  a  dread  of 
his  arms.     The  Persian  governors  or  satraps 
trembled  at  his  approach.   The  Spartan  virtue, 
and  rigid  discipline,  were  admirra  in  the  per- 
son of  Agesilaus;  and  the  haughty  pride  of 
the  Persians  seemed  to  pay  homage  to  him  in 
the  conferences  which  be  held  with  the  officers 
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of  their  king.  Equally  deaf  to  their  offers  and 
threatenings,  he  saw  their  provinces  ready  to 
submit,  aim  was  preparing  to  carry  the  war  in^ 
to  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  when  he  was  sud* 
denly  recalled  to  protect  his  country. 

A  very  dangerous  league  was  formed  against  Lcme  or 
Sparta  by  means  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Per-  ^%«ii»t 
sians,   or  rather  the  influence   of  their  gold,    ^p'"^ 
Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit any  longer,  revolted  against  the  Lacede- 
monians, and  Athens  followed  their  example, 
at  the  pressing  instances  of  the  Thebans,  to 
whcnn  sne,  in  a  great  measure,  owed  her  li- 
berty.  Lysander,  who  commanded  on  the  Hel-  .J|^^ 
lespont,  nastened  to  stifle  the  confederacy  in     ^'■""'*'' 
the  beginning  ;  but  he  fruitlessly  expected  as-* 
distance,  and  was  killed  in  a  very  unequal  en^ 
gagement. 

The  haughty  pretensions  of  this  famous  m 
Spartan  occ^asioned  variance  between  him  and 
Af^silaus.  To  unconunon  talents,  he  added 
jdf  the  vices  of  an  ambitious  man.  Unjust, 
treacherous,  and  cunning,  he  paid  no  regard 
to  men  nor  to  his  oath.  Some  time  after  his 
death,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  formed  a 
plan  for  seizing  the  crown.  He  intended  to 
abolish  the  order  of  succession.  He  had  cor^ 
rupted  the  priests,  that  they  mi^ht  make  the 
oracles  declare  for  him ;  and  in  me  next  place, 
would  have  bad  recourse  to  the  right  of  the 
^strongest,  as  he  had  done  when  the  Spartans 
^nd  Argians  were  contending  about  their  boun-r 
daries ;  on  which  occasion  he  said,  showing  hi^ 
i9fword,  Her^  is  what  will  give  us  a  right  I  Nofcr 
withstanding  his  having  introduced  riches  into 
Sparta^  Lysander  was  always  poor ;  a  singular 
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proof  of  the  effect  which  ancient  manners  have 
even  on  ccnmipted  minds.  When  the  state  of 
his  affiurs  was  known,  two  considerable  citi- 
zens, who  were  to  have  married  his  daughters, 
refused  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  This 
meanness  made  them  universally  infamous, 
and  they  were  condemed  to  pay  a  consider- 
able fine. 

nti  iTi  ^ .      This  distracted  state  of  the  republic  made 
i^'j^  the  £phori    recal    Agesilaus,    who,  notwith- 

^^^  standing  the  allurements  of  victory,  instantly 
obeyed.  /  tnaw^  said  he,  that  a  commander  does 
moi  deserve  that  name^  except  when  he  is  guided 
ijf  Ae  Iffirs,  and  is  obedient  to  those  who  are  hu 
vested  xcitk  their  auAority.  Before  he  arrived, 
CoQOQ,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  who  had 
been  d^eated  at  .£gos  Potamos  by  Lysander, 
added  to  the  distresses  of  Sparta.  Having  the 
command  of  a  Persian  fleet,  he  attackea  that 
^  the  enemy  near  Cnidus,  took  fifty  of  their 
nUevs,  dispersed  the  rest,  and  made  almost  all 
me  llacedenKMiian  allies  revolt.  Agesilaus  re- 
ceived the  news  when  he  was  preparing  for  an 
oigagonent  in  Boeotia  ;  but,  being  obli^c^  to 
di^emble,  ga^-e  out  that  they  had  gamed  a 
victorv,  and  animated  the  courage  of  his  troops 
by  oflR^ring^a  sacrifice  of  gratitude  for  their 
success^  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  plains 
^of  Coronea,  and,  notwithstang  he  was  wound- 
ed«  and  the  Thehans  made  a  very  brave  re- 
sistance, he  gained  the  ^ictoiy.  At  his  return 
to  Sparta,  he  was  only  to  be  distinguished  by 
his  modesty,  frundity,  temperance,  and  econo- 
my«  as  if  he  had  not  brought  with  him  even 
thie  least  idea  of  the  manners  of  Asia« 
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Conon  havin?  laid  waste  the  Spartan  coasts,    Conoo 
set  about  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Athens  with'^'^'SSi*^ 
Persian  money  ;  and  the  Lacedemonians  were  ^  Athene 
vexed  to  see  their  greatest  rival  in  a  fair  way 
to  recover  her  former  power.   Induced  by  con- 
temptible envy,  they  made  a  sacrifice  of  both 
honour  and  equity,  by  sending  Antalcidas  to 
the  governor  of  Lydia,  not  only  to   defame 
Conon,  but  to  offer  terms  which  were  most 
disgraceful  to  Greece.     Antalcidas,  who  was 
the  enemy  of  A^silaus,  could  find  no  other 
method  ot  lessening  his  power,  and  checking 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  glory. 

On  this  occasion,  the  Persians  prescribed,  in    Before 
the  style  of  conquerors,  the  treaty,  bearing  that  *^'*^*^- 
all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  should  continue  ^^^^ 
subject  to  the  king  of  Persia,  all  the  rest  to  re-   thamefiii 
mam  at  liberty,  and  to  choose  their  own  mode  ^'^'^^^ 
of  government ;  that  the  king  should  keep  pos-   i*^™""* 
session  of  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Clazomene, 
and  leave  to  the  Athenians  the  islands  of  Scy- 
ros,  Lenmos,  and  Imbros,  to  whom  they  had 
formerly  belonged ;  and  lastly,  that  he  would 
declare  war  against  any  who  snould  reject  these 
articles.     At  fii-st,  the  Thebans  alone  steadily 
refused;  but  they  afterwards  yielded  to  ex- 
ample. 

Thus  the  passions  and  wretched  poUcy  of  Eflectsof 
the  Greeks  in  one  instant  annihilatea  the  ad-  jj„^2^ 
vantages  gained  by  so  many  victories,  and  among  the 
those  eminent  virtues  for  which  they  had  been    ^'***^ 
deservedly   distinguished.     While    they   were 
united  for  the  common  interest,  they  triumph- 
ed over,  and  gave  law  to  the  most  formidaole 
power ;  and  felt  the  benefit  of  a  confederacy, 
irom  which  they  derived  both  honoiu:  and 
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safety ;  but  afterwards,  when  they  became  di- 
vided by  weak  jealousy,  and  a  desire  of  go- 
verning, they  gave  themselves  up  to  every  ex- 
cess that  could  be  dictated  by  rage  and  hatred, 
acting  more  cruelly  by  one  another  than  those 
nations  whom  they  looked  upon  with  contempt 
as  barbarians.  After  their  principles,  laws, 
and  manners  were  destroyed  Dy  civil  discord, 
they  became  so  grovelling  as  to  crouch  before 
those  very  barbarians,  even  without  being  con- 
quered, and  to  such  a  degree  as  solemnly  to  sa- 
crifice the  liberty  of  those  colonies  which,  by 
force  of  arms,  ttey  had  freed  from  slavery. 
Such  was  the  efiect  of  the  rivalship  between 
Sparta  and  Athens.  What  a  difference  between 
the  emulation  which  excites  men  to  perform 
worthy  and  noble  actions,  and  that  ambition 
which  urees  them  to  be  guilty  of  injustice,  and 
hurries  them  on  to  misery  ! 
c^^^  Sparta  havmg  recovered  her  power  in  Greece, 
Hw  made  no  better  use  of  it  than  upon  former  oc- 
^^^  casions,  but  played  the  tyrant  without  being 
ottmL  ^^^iWe,  from  experience,  that  this  tyranny 
»^rf  would  occasion  her  destruction.  Pheebidas, 
one  of  her  generals,  on  his  march  into  Thrace 
to  subdue  Olynthus,  whose  power  had  been 
dreaded  from  the  time  that  it  had  shaken  off 
the  Athenian  yoke,  being  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  where  two  factions 
were  tearing  one  another  in  pieces,  seconded 
the  intentions  of  one  of  the  leaders,  and  sur- 
prised the  citadel,  which  was  called  Cadmea. 
This  violence  in  time  of  peace  was  a  crime  of 
'H^'  the  blackest  dye. 

^^^^      However,  when  it  was    complained   of  at 
""'      Sparta,  Agesilaus,  unhappily  too  much  inclined 
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to  war,  said  it  was  necessary  to  examine  whe- 
ther the  place  was  useful ;  that  thej  would, 
and  indeea  ought  to  do  of  their  own  accord, 
whatever  was  of  advantage  to  their  country. 
The  event  wiU  show,  as  we  have  formerly  ob- 
served, that  true  interest  b  inseparable  from 
justice.  Agesilaus,  in  this  case,  contradicted 
himself;  for,  on  a  former  occasion  he  said, 
speaking  of  the  king  of  Persia,  Can  this  king^ 
wham  you  caU  greats  he  more  so  than  I^  (f  he  is 
not  more  Just?  The  decree  of  the  Spartans 
upon  this  affiiir  of  Thebes  is  a  most  shameful 
contradiction.  It  bore,  that  Phsebidas  should 
be  deprived  oi  the  conunand,  and  pay  a  fine  of 
a  hundred  thousand  drachmae ;  but  that  they 
should  keep  possession  of  the  citadel,  by  placii^ 
in  it  a  strcaig  garrison. 

After  such  extraordinary  proceedings,  the     poor 
Spartans  ought  to  have  been  invincible,  or  ex-    ^^^ 
pect  some  very  violent  revolutions.  More  than  ^J^^ 
four  hundred  Thebans,  with  hearts  filled  with  "^ 
the  desire  of  vengeance,  had  fled  for  shelter  to 
Athens ;  and  a  decree  of  banishment,  which  was 
passed  during  their  absence,  added  greatly  to 
the  TOOvocation.    One  of  the  number  banished 
was  jPek>pidas,  who,  by  his  birth  and  fortune, 
but  still  more  by  his  activity,  courage,  and 
virtue,  ought  to  De  esteemed  one  of  the  first 
of  men.    He  had  Epaminondas  for  his  friend, 
who  was  as  noble-minded  and  high-spirited  as 
himself;  but,  being  poor,  and  a  philosopher 
who  dedicated  his  whole  time  to  study,  the  op- 
pressors of  Tliebes  considered  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual from  whom  they  had  nothing  to  appre- 
hend, and  therefore  allowed  him  to  remain  in 
the  city.    However,  we  shall  see  these  two  he- 
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roes  amply  revenge  the  cause  of  their  country 
upon  the  ruins  of  haughty  Lacedemon. 

PebpidM       Though  Pelopidas  was  still  youn^,  he  under- 

deiivot  hi>  took  to  deliver  his  country,  and  infused  .the 
^""  '  same  zeal  into  all  the  exiles,  with  which  he 
himself  was  inspired.  He  kept  up  a  secret 
correspondence  in  the  city,  into  which  he  en- 
tered privately  with  eleven  of  his  companions ; 
and,  though  tne  conspiracy  transpired,  he  exe- 
cuted his  scheme  with  success  and  intrepidity. 
The  principal  magistrates  were  assembled  to 
celebrate  a  festival ;  and  one  of  them  having 
received  a  letter  from  Athens,  which  gave  in- 
formation of  the  plot,  refused  to  open  it,  say- 
ing. Let  us  leave  business  till  to-morrow.  While 
these  magistrates  neglected  the  public  affairs, 
they  were  put  to  death,  the  prisons  were  bro- 
ken open,  and  the  Thebans  invited  to  freedom. 
Epammondas,  who  till  this  time  had  restrained 
his  zeal,  from  a  dread  of  spilling  the  blood  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  joined  tne  deliverers  of  his 
country.  Next  day  all  the  exiles  arrived,  and 
were  followed  by  an  Athenian  army  of  five 
thousand  five  hundred  men  ;  the  cities  of  Bee- 
otia  likewise  hastening  to  send  succours.  At 
last,  the  insurgents  laid  siege  to  the  citadel ; 
and  the  Spartans,  being  compelled  by  the  rest 
of  the  ^rrison  to  open  the  gates,  begged  that 
they  might  have  leave  to  demrt  where  they 
pleased,  which  was  granted.  The  Spartan  ar- 
my advanced  with  tneir  usual  tardiness ;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that  inactivity,  they 
Athenius  ^^g^^^  hsLve  savcd  the  place. 

•^jj^     The  Athenians,  with  their  usual  levity,  very 
•od  wM   soon  repented  of  their  havirtg  generously  as- 

'^luLot.    sisted  tne  Thebans,  and  bo^ly  abandoned  their 
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cause ;  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  Felo- 
pidas  found  means  to  brin^  them  back.  He 
caused  a  proposal  to  be  maae  to  Sphodrias,  an 
imprudent  Spartan  general,  for  seizing  the  Pi- 
raeus, which  must  have  made  Sparta  mistress  of 
Athens.  As  ambition  justified  every  thing, 
Sphodrias  eagerly  embraced  the  scheme,  but, 
by  employing  improper  means,  &iled  in  the  at- 
tempt. Athens  loudly  complained,  but  the 
Spartans  revised  to  give  them  any  sort  of  sa.- 
tisfaction.  The  Athenians  thererore  immedi- 
ately renewed  their  alliance  with  Thebes,  and 
equipped' a  fleet,  which,  sailing  under  the  com- 
mand of  Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  insulted 
their  coasts,  and  took  from  them  the  island  of 
Corcyra. 

A^silaus  was  sent  into  Boeotia ;  but  being  AgmSkm 
weired  down  with  age,  he  could  only  carry  on  ISHZv 
a  war  of  skirmishes,  which,  so  far  from  brmg-  "J^ 
ing  the  Thebans  to  submission,  served  to  dis- 
cipline them  for  more  important  services.  An- 
talcidas,  seeing  him  come  back  covered  with 
wounds,  said  to  him  in  raillery.  So  you  have 
been  well  paid  for  teaching  the  Thebans  tojight^ 
since ^  butjbr  you^  they  neither  would  nor  cotddhave 
learnt  the  art  of  war.  And  indeed  Pelopidas 
soon  showed  that  he  had  profited  by  his  les- 
sons ;  for  at  the  battle  of  Tegyra,  he  pierced 
through  the  army  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
three  times  his  number ;  and,  till  the  present 
occasion,  it  had  never  been  heard  that  the 
Spartans  had  been  beaten  even  by  eaual  nmn^ 
hers.  Their  insolent  pride  should  tlien  have 
felt,  that  a  free  people^  may  become  formidalde 
to  ihe  most  waruke  tyrants. 

VOIm  I.  R 
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rhfB  This  wdf ,  which  was  kindled  by  the  ambition 

^/^^[^  of  an  nnjusC  people,  filled  Greece  with  com- 
tfae  plaints  and  murknurs.  Peace  was  the  universal 
^''***  wish,  and  deputies  were  sent  to  Sparta  to  as- 
sist at  the  negotiation^  Epaminondas,  who 
was  the  deputy  firom  Thebes,  nobly  supported 
the  public  interest  and  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Agesilaus,  asking  him  in  an  imperious  manner, 
if  Bceotia  must  uien  remain  independent  ?  he 
replied,  by  a  similar  question.  Must  Laconia 
remain  inae^ndent  ?  The  Spartan,  too  much 
irritated  agamst  Thebes,  struck  their  name  out 
of  the  treaty  which  was  ready  to  her  conclud- 
ed ;  and  the  other  states  joined  in  it  from,  fear, 
giving  up  the  people,  who  at  that  time  deserv- 
ed the  highest  esteem. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TmSBES  POWERFUL  IN  TmS  TIBIE  OF  PELOPmAS  AND 
EPAMINONDAS.  ITS  FAUL.  STATE  OF  GREECE  BE- 
FCmE  PmLIP  OF  MACEDON. 

EpttBUMm.  Sparta,  with  all  the  states  of  Greece,  coming 
to  pour  upon  Thebes,  she  seemed  in  all  appear- 
ance to  De  inevitably  ruined;  but  two  men, 
such  as  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  are  suffi- 
cient for  a  coimtry,  when  the  ]|;iiearts  of  the 
people  are  filled  with  the  ardour  of  true  pa- 
triotism. The  first  of  th^e  was  appointed  ge- 
neral, with  the  assistance  of  several  colleagues. 
The  second,  being  no  longer  in  office,  command- 
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ed  the  sacred  band,  a  formidable  corps  consist-  SMatdbnd. 
ing  of  three  hundred  young  heroes,  who  en- 
gaged themselves  by  oath  to  defend  one  ado^ 
tner  to  the  last  breath.  *  "When  Epaminondas 
began  his  march,  he  was  told  that  there  were 
some  unfavourable  omens;  to  which  he  replied 
by  a  line  in  Homer,  To  defend  our  caunhy  U 
the  happiest  omen.  Superior  to  superstitious 
weakness  himself,  he  knew  the  influence  it  had 
on  vulgar  minds ;  therefore,  to  prevent  the  bad 
effects,  he  invented  some  fortunate  auguries, 
which  his  soldiers  received  with  perfect  confi- 
dence. 

The  battle  of  Leuctra  decided  this  great  quar-  c^%^ 
rel.  The  Spartans  and  their  allies  brought  b^oc 
twenty-five  thousand  six  hundred  men  against  ^"~'*~^ 
six  thousand  four  himdred,  of  which  the  The- 
ban  army  consisted.  This  great  inequality  did 
not  prevent  Epaminondas  from  attacking  the 
enemy.  What  may  be  reckoned  temerity  in 
some  circumstances,  may  be  in  others  pru- 
dence. The  allies  of  Sparta  were  discontent- 
ed. The  Thebans  were  in  perfect  discipline, 
and  animated  with  a  most  enthusiastic  love  of 
liberty  ;  besides,  it  was  necessary  to  prevent 
the  jimction  of  fresh  forces  which  were  ex- 
pected by  the  enemy.  The  general  made  such 
excellent  dispositions,  and  was  so  well  support- 
ed, that  he  gained  a  complete  victory.  Sparta 
had  never  lost  so  many  of  her  people  upon  any 
occasion ;  their  king,  Cleombrotus,  with  four- 


^  *  When  Pclopidas  was  leftving  his  house,  his  wife,  in  tears,  eoDJuncI 
him  to  take  care  of  himself.  This  thotdd  be  r^omwiended  to  the  yowikg 
men^  said  hm;  hut  a  chief  ihauld  be  requetted  onfy  to  pre$erve  thote  thai 
are  under  hit  command. 
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teen  hundred  Lacedemcmians,  being  killed  on 

the  spot. 
mgBMi-      Upon  this  oooa^on,  a  striking  instance  of  the 
^^^^  old  manners  was  seen  at  Sparta.    The  news  of 


their  misfortune  arriving  while  they  were  cele- 
Aeirdetet.  ]) j^ting  ^^  gymuastic  games,  the  Ephori  did 

not  allow  them  to  be  interrupted,  sendii^  only 
the  list  of  the  killed  to  the  nouses  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  various  im- 
pressions which  that  list  produced.  Some  con- 
gratulated themselves  upon  the  glorious  deaths 
of  their  children,  while  others  could  not  be 
comforted  with  the  thoughts  of  theirs  having 
survived  such  a  defeat.  1%e  won^n,  more  par- 
ticularly, distinguished  themselves  by  these  sen- 
thnents,  which  were  perhaps  more  tne  effect  of 
a  ferocious ;  dimosition  than  of  true  courage. 
Timhm  As  a  number  ot  the  combatants  had  fled,  imd 
the  laws  decreed  disgraceful  punishments  a- 
gainst  cowardice,  it  was  to  be  oread^  that,  at 
a  time  when  the  republic  required  as  many  sol- 
diers as  they  could  raise,  a  rigid  severity  might 
have  fatal  consequences ;  they  therefore  gave 
power  to  Agesilaus  to  change  the  laws  as  he 
sdiould  think  convenient.  That'  prince  found 
a  most  prudent  modification;  and  declared, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  assembly.  That  the  laws 
might  be  suj^ed  to.  sleep  fir  one  day^  and  qfter^ 
wards  to  resume  their  tohole  pcrwer.  Though  the 
spirit  of  legislation  ought  to  yield  to  conjunc- 
tures, yet  a  state  runs  a  great  risk  of  losinfif  the 
benefit  of  her  laws,  when  circumstances  oblige 
them  to  be  infringed  in  favour  of  those  whom 
they  must  have  condemned.  Perhaps,  on  such 
an  occasion,  a  new  legblator  might  be  neces- 
sary. 
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It  was  become  a  proverb,  That  a  Spartan  T»o->Ei»iniiM». 
man  had  never  seen  me  smoke  of  an  enemrfs  camp;  jjJSi^t^ 
and  it  was  frequently  repeated  by  Agesilaus ;  jjjjj. 
but  he  bad  the  vexation  to  witness  the  con- 
trary. The  Theban  army  increased  every  day 
by  the .  defection  of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  and, 
penetrating  into  Laconia,  laid  waste  the  whole 
coimtry ;  but  die  town  was  saved  by  the  pru- 
dence of  Agesilaus.  He  remained  snut  up  in 
the  city,  and  avoided  an  engagement,  because 
a  defeat  must  have  produced  irremediable  con- 
sequences, as  Sparta  had  no  fortifications,  and 
could  not  long  resist  an  enemy.  But  Epami- 
hondas  being  afraid  to  excite  envy  and  hatred, 
if  he  destroyed  a  republic  whose  name  could 
not  fail  to  impress  future  ages  with  ideas  of  re- 
spect, was  satisfied  with  having  checked  their 
tyranny,  and  retired  to  his  own  country  cover- 
ed with  glory  and  honour,  after  having  freed! 
the  Messeiiians  from  the  Spartan  yoke. 

It  would  have  been  very  extraordinary,  if  Hefat©- 
Epaminondas  and  his  colleague  Pelopidas,  had  ^f^*^ 
not  tasted,  like  many  others,  of  republican  in-  ^^apAm. 
gratitude.  They  had  continued  m  the  com- 
maijid  four  iponths  longer  than  the  time  allot- 
ted, on  purpose  to  carry  on  the  expedition  a- 
gainst  Peloponnesus,  which  at  their  return  was 
reckoned  a  capital  offence.  The  public  safety 
is  the  supreme  law,  and  it  spoke  too  loud  in 
their  favour  not  to  be  attended  to.  Epami- 
nondas  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  declared  he 
would  willingly  suffer  death,  if  they  would  con- 
sent to  allow  him  the  whole  honour  which  was 
derived  from  his  late  services,  and  declare  that 
they  were  performed  without  the  approbation 
of  the  repuolic ;  so  that,  instead  of  wing  con- 
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demnedy  he  was  more  and  more  admired.  This 
hero  W9^  so  much  ahove  the  petty  meamiess 
inspired  by  vanity,  that  he  performed,  with  the 
greatest  attention,  th^  duties  of  an  inferior 
employment,  to  which  his  enemies  got  him  ap- 
pointed as  an  affiront.  Employments^  said  he, 
dignify  the  citizen  ;  but  the  atizen  likewise  dignifies 

^  eniploifm^t. 
Jjttm  of  The  Spartans,  howeyer,  being  humbly,  im- 
^^unst  plored  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians,  who,  in^ 
*^*^  duced  either  by  compassion,  or  jealousy  of  a 
rising  republic,  promised  to  unite  wi^h  them 
in  theisame  common  interest,  and  several  other 
states  entered  into  this  league.  Every  hpnour- 
lible  sentiment  giving  way  tp  a  wre^x^hed  po-r 
licy,  the  allies  sued  tor  tl^e  protection  of  the 
King  of  Persia ;  h\x\  Pelopidas  was  deputed  by 
Thebes  to  go  and  disconcert  their  measures. 
The  glory  which  he  had  acquired,  joined  to 
his  great  abilities,  procured  bun  the  esteem  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  whom  he  easily  persuad- 
ed to  favour  a  people  who  had  never  gone  to 
war  with  Persia,  and  might  preserve  the  ba- 
lance of  po^er  between  their  enemies  of  Spar-: 
ta  and  Athens^ 
omiai       This  illustrious  general  soon  fdlter  acquired 

STfcr  ?^®^  honour,  by  executing  a  commission  more 

Hw  avwn  worthy  to  employ  a  Grecian  ph^ef.  He  was 
lia.  sent  against  Alexander  tlie  tyrant  of  Phersea  iu 
Thesi^lia,  whose  ambition  and  cfuelty  made 
him  dreaded  by  all  hi^  neighbours;  but  the 
tpant,  no|;  caring  to  wait  his  arriv|il^  fl^  from 
ps  countiy^  At  this  time  Macedonia  wa§  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  quarrels  of  two  sons  of  Amyn- 
tas  It.  the  last  king,  who,  contending  for  the 
9UQceSsion,  applied  to  Pelopidas  to  ^ide  tl^ 
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dispute.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  peace  was  re-r 
stored ;  and  he  carried  with  him  thirty  child<r 
ren  of  the  first  families  of  the  covmtry  as  host-* 
ages,  and  among  the  rest  Philip,  whom  we  shall 
soon  find  upon  me  throne. 

Some  time  after  he  had  settled  this  dilute,      lOt 
which  was  more  honourahle  for  himselT  and  tiie^^^t  of 
for  his  coimtry,   than  victories  purchasefl  at  tSSTwi 
the  price  of  human  blood ;  by  being  too  confi*-    yrmmp 
dent,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  of 
Pheraea,  whom,  though  his  prisoner,  he  threat-r 
ened  to  punish  for  nis  cpmes.     T]ie  tyrant 
having  asked  him,  wherefore  he  was  so  de-r 
sirous  o£  being  put  to  death,  he  replied,  //  is 
that  you  may  suffer  the  sooner  ^  by  deserving  stiU 
more  the  hatred  of  gods  and  men.   Being  rescued  ^^  *^ 
by  Epaminondas,  he  too  unguardedly  yielded 
to  a  thirst  for  revenge  ;  and,  desirous  of  slay^ 
ing  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand,  imprudently 
exposed  himself  in  the  eujgagement,  till  he  fell 
all  covfered  with  wounds,  at  the  time  his  armj 
gained  the  victory.     The  tyrant  was  assassin- 
nated  while  he  was  flying,  his  own  wife  being 
at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy. 

All  Greece,  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  beheld  q,2J*^ 
the  Thebans,  whom  they  formerly  despised,  Newezp»r 
become  the  arbiters  of  tlie  nation.    Their  su^  -^SS^ 
periority  djepended  upon  a  single  person,  and      ^ 
they  werp  very  soon  to  lose  him.     A  civil  wajr 
having  broke   out  in  Arcadia,    between  the 
Tegeatae  and  Mantineans,  Thebes  declared  for 
the  former,  while  Sparta  and  Athens  joined 
their  adversaries.     The   command  being  iur  * 

trusted  to  Epaminondas,  he  made*  a  second  at.- 
tempt  upon  Sparta,  and  penetrated  even  to  the 
public  ^quajre;  but  Agesilaus  having  fiortvumter 
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ly  been  infonned  of  his  intention,  saved  the 
city  by  his  prud^ice  and  courage.  Lest  he 
should  be  enclosed  between  two  armies,  Epa- 
minondas  found  himself  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
was  closely  followed  by  the  allies.    The  fa- 

Biidi  «r  mous  battle  of  Mantinaea  was  fouj^t,  in  which 
Epaminondas  ^ve  every  prooi  of  mihtary 
skill,  and  sustamed  the  combat  with  most  he- 
roic courage,  till  he  was  wounded  in  the  breast 
¥dth  a  javelin ;  a  wound  which  was  to  conclude 
and  crown  a  ILfe  of  the  greatest  glory. 

g^j^  IXuing  the  engagement  he  was  carried  to 
the  camp,  where  ue  surgeons  declared  that  he 
would  die  as  soon  as  the  weapon  was  extracted 
ficom  the  wound.  His  only  care  then  was  to 
be  infonned  of  the  success  of  the  battle,  and  to 
know  what  was  become  of  his  arm^  Vjxm 
seeing  his  buckler,  and  being  told  that  Thebes 
had  conouered,  he  comforted  his  afflicted  offi- 
cers. '  I>o  not, '  said  he,  *  look  upon  this  day 
as  the  last  of  my  life,  it  is  rather  the  b^in- 
ning  of  my  happiness,  and  the  completion  of 
my  glory.  I  leave  Thebes  triumphant,  Spar- 
ta humbled,  and  Greece  freed  from  slavery. ' 
As  his  friends  were  regretting  that  he  was  to 
die  without  children,  he  added,  that  Leuctra 
and  Mantinaea  would  be  his  children,  and  save 
his  name  from  sinking  into  oblivion.  He  then 
plucked  the  javelin  m>m  his  breast,  and  in- 
stantly expired. 

Epaminondas  was  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  antiquit]^.  Philosophy,  which  was  the  hap- 
piness of  lus  private  life,  did  not  prevent  him 
m>m  dedicating  himself  entirely  to  public  busi. 
neBs,  when  called  upon  by  his  country.  His 
mind,  formed  by  study,  was  equally  capable  of 
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discharging  all  the  duties  of  a  great  general,  or 
of  a  private  citizen.  He  was  never  to  be  se- 
duced by  honours,  and  all  his  pursuits  were 
for  the  glory  of  his  country.  Being  penetrat- 
ed with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  nlial  piety^ 
he  said,  after  the  battle  of  Lieuctra,  My  jojf 
rues  from  what  my  father  and  mother  mustjeeli 
when  they  are  mfarmed  of  our  victory.  With  all 
his  knowledge,  he  was  so  modest,  that  he  well 
deserved  the  encomiiun  which  was  given  him. 
That  no  one  knew  more^  or  spoke  less.  Continu- 
ing still  poor  with  such  means  of  enriching 
himself,  we  may  judge  from  the  following  anec-^ 
dote,  what  use  tie  would  have  made  of  riches. 
He  sent  one  of  his  friends  to  ask  a  talent  from 
another  citizen,  who,  having  come  to  inquire 
the  reason.  It  is  because^  said  he,  tJiat  man  is  in 
want^  and  you  are  rich.  In  one  word,  Cicero 
places  him  at  the  head  of  the  great  men  of 
Greece.  * 

Before  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  Thebes    iT»bii 
made  no  figure ;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  ^^ 
Pelopidas,  he  raised  it  from  nothing,  and  made     "^ 
it  the  wonder  of  the  a^.     After  his  death,  it 
sunk  again  into  its  original  obscurity.     The. 
Theban  power  suddenly  vanished,  and  the  peo- 

Ele  preserved  the  character  of  stupidity,  which 
as  been  ascribed  to  the  heavy  air  of  their 
country.  However,  besides  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas,  Boeotia  has  had  a  Pindar  and  a  Plu* 
tarch.  But  even  these  authors  allow,  that  the 
idea  which  the  rest  of  the  world  had  of  the 
Boeotians  was  not  without  foundation:  yet 
they  are  proofs  that  an  unfavourable  climate 
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mfiy  produce  uncommon  geniuses.     Culture  is 
oftener  wanted  thim  soil. 
Befon        The  battle  of  Mantina^  ^t  last  induced  the 
^^**™*'  ^^  Greeks  to  think  of  a  general  peace,  which,  if 
they  had  been  wise,  they  never  would  have  bro-. 
ken;  they  therefore  agreed  upon  the  plan  of 
the  tre0.ty  entered  into  with  Artaxerxes  Mne^ 
mon,  that  every  city  should  be  independent. 
As  the  Messenians  were  included  in  this  general 
peace,  the  Spartans  refused  to  accede,  and  sent 
assistance  to  the  Eg^tians,  who  had  rebelled 
agpinst  the  King  of  !rersia ;  so  that,  instead  of 
recovering  their  late  misfortunes,  tbey  impni-. 
n«&    deutly  engaged  in  a  foreign  war.     Agesimus, 
AgSLm,  though  above  eighty  years  old,  set  out  at  the 
head  of  the  annv ;  and  being  offended  with 
Tachps  King  of  Egypt,  for  not   appointing 
him  general,  as  he  expected,  he  attached  him^ 
self  to  Nectanebus,  who  was  the  cousin  and 
enemy  of  Tachos,  raised  him  to  the  throne,  and 
afterwards  died  in  Africa,  where  he  was  de- 
tained by  a  contrary  wind  on  his  return  to 
Greece. 
xengan      Agcsilaus  wa3  coHuected   with  Xenophon, 
«ki^v^t  ^jjpjjj  j^g  eogaged  to  educate  his  sons  at  Spar^ 

fc»  F«^  ta,  that  they  might  be  taught,  as  he  said,  the 
^t  of  all  sciences,  to  know  how  to  obey  and 
to  command ;  and  it  is  from  thence  we  see  the 
historian  top  piuch  prejudiced  in  his  favour. 
The  extravagant  enconuums  which  he  has  la<- 
yished  upon  Agesilaus,  cannot  conceal  the  de- 
fects in  the  character  of  that  illustrious  Spartan, 
who  was  sometimes  imjust,  passionate,  and  ar- 
rogant, and  fdwavs  too  foiid  of  war.  Plutarch 
mentions,  that  when  in  Asia,  he  caused  his  tent 
to  be  pitplied  iu  the  sacred  grov^i  that  the 
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^ods  might  be  witnesses  of  his  most  secret  ae* 
tions.  The  motive  was  excellent ;  but  what 
need  was  there  for  his  going  to  the  sacred 

Eoves  ?  This  fierce  hero  was  a  child  amonfi^ 
s  children,  and  used  to  toy  and  play  with 
them.  Some  person  having  surprised  him 
when  so  employed,  he  beg^d  him  not  to  men- 
tion it,  till  he  himself  should  be  a  father. 

The  afiairs  of  Greece  deserve  yejry  Httle  bo-  suie  of 
tice,  till  Philip  began  his  ambitious  p^jects.  ^e"^ 
They  were  become,  if  we  may  use  th^  expres.-  p^^ 
sion,  like  a  machine  whQse  ^pring^  were  much 
worn,  ill  fitted,  and  exposed  tp  break  on  the 
first  shoQk.  An  universal  spirit  of  party,  and 
the  interest  of  individuals,  ^nerated  cabals, 
and  annihilated  every  noble  idea.  Every  city 
had  a  d^^ire  to  domineer  over  the  rest,  though 
incapable  of  preserving  c^der  among  its  owq 
members,  Sparta  languished ;  Thebes  was  no 
longer  ^y  thing;  Athens  became  daily  weakeir 
and  weaker ;  so  that  Chios,  Cos,  Khodes,  and 
Byzantium,  rebelled  against  h^f.  Three  able 
generals  tl^it  still  remained  to  her,  Chabrias, 
Iphicrat^s,  and  Timotheus,  disappeared  in  f^ 
very  short  time.  The  first  was  slain  before 
the  Isle  of  Chios ;  the  two  others  were  accuse^ 
by  the  faction  of  Chares,  one  of  their  colleagues, 
a  vain  m^n,  aqd  perfectly  indifier^nt  about  the 
good  of  th^  ^tate,  Timotheus  quitted  his  coun- 
try, because  he  could  not  pay  a  fine  which  h^ 
did  not  deserve  to  have  impost  uppn  him ; 
and  Iphicrates  procured  himself  to  oe  acquit-r 
ted,  by  arming  g  number  of  young  men,  wnos^ 
daggers  intimidated  the  judges.  I  must  hceoe 
^en  an  egregious  fqol^  said  he,  to  carry  on  war 
for  thfi  AthemanSj  find  not  do  itjbr  nofsejf^    XJii? 


and 
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was  the  language  of  a  rebel  insulting  the  laws 
of  his  coimtry.  All  the  undertaking  of  the 
Athenians  failed,  because  they  were  lea  by  their 
orators ;  and  those  people  who  rebelled  against 
her  authority  remamea  in  peaceable  possession 
of  their  liberty. 
MiOHhiB  Rhodes  ana  C!os  did  not  long  enjoj  their 
^  freedom ;  for  Mausolus,  king  of  Carta,  sub- 
jected them  to  his  dominion.  His  wife  Arte- 
misia is  celebrated  for  ithe  honours  she  paid  to 
Ins  ashes.  The  different  accoimts  given  of  her 
by  historians,  afford  ample  room  for  criticism ; 
for  while  some  describe  her  as  immersed  in 
the  deepest  sorrow,  others  represent  her  as 
gaining  victories  at  the  head  ot  her  army.  A 
great  deal  of  time  woidd  be  lost  in  examining 
such  details,  where,  perhaps,  more  falsehooa 
than  truth  1ms  been  admitted. 

Not  to  lose  sight  of  the  general  thread  of  af- 
fiEurs,  to  which  our  studies  principally  relate,  I 
have  passed  over  a  great  many  useless  particu- 
lars. Evagoras  and  Nicocles,  kings  of  Salamis 
in  Cyprus,  who  were  celebrated  by  Isocrates, 
upon  whom  Nicocles  had  bestowed  many  £bi- 
vours,  were  unquestionably  valuable  prmces, 
but  woidd  scarcely  have  been  known,  had  it 
not  been  for  that  orator's  rhetoric.  The  court 
of  Persia  continued  for  a  long  time  a  scene  of 
intrigues,  revolutions,  and  crimes ;  but  we  shall 
see  too  many  such  spectacles  in  more  interest- 
ing periods.  Let  us  pass  slightly  over  useless 
anecdotes  of  antiquity,  which  can  only  serve 
to  retard  us  in  our  career.  The  names  only  of 
ancient  history,  which  have  been^  heaped  up  by 
modem  writers,  are  an  oppressive  load  upon 
the  memory. 
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FOURTH  EPOCH. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  REIGN  OP 
PHILIP  TILL  THE  ROMANS  SUBDUED  GREECE. 

« 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIP  OF  MACEDON  TIIX  HIS   POWER 

WAS  ESTABLISHED  IK  GREECE. 

A  PRINCE  of  abilities,  with  a  geniiis  for  war,  MMcdonMi 
was  all  that  was  wanting,  to  take  advantage  of  mS^ 
the  declining  state  of  Greece,  and  bring  the  ^^ 
whole  country  under  his  dominion ;  and  such  a 
prince  at  this  time  made  his  appearance.  We 
are  about  to  see  a  monarchy,  hitherto  almost 
unknown,  weak,  despised,  and  so  despicable  as 
never  once  to  have  been  governed  by  a  man  of 
eminent  genius,  imperceptibly  raise  itself  to  the 
very  summit  of  worldly  greatness.  Though 
the  kings  of  Macedonia  alleged  that  they  were 
the  descendants  of  Hercules,  the  Greeks  did 
not  look  upon  them  as  a  part  of  their  nation, 
and  treated  them  as  barbarians.  This  king^ 
dom  had  subsisted  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years ;  yet  it  had  almost  always  stood  in  need 
of  the  protection  either  of  Sparta  or  Athens, 
and  never  once  had  any  shsure  of  the  siory 
mined  by  these  republics.  The  example  of 
Thebes  has.  just  proved  to  us,  that  the 
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of  an  individual  is  capable  of  bringing  about 
the  most  important  revolutions,  when  circum- 
stances are  lavourable. 
Befcn        After  the  death  of  Amyntas  II.  three  hun- 
^*pfe2f^dred    and    seventy -five    years    before   Christ, 
•^J^B^  Macedonia  was  torn  in  pieces  with  calamities 
ymrngghfew,  and  disscntions.    His  son  Perdiccas,  who  was 
the  rightful  heir,  having  fallen  in  the  war  a- 
gainst  the  Blyrians,  Pausanias  and  Argeus  con- 
tended for  tne  throne  of  young  Amyntas,  the 
son  of  Perdiccas.     At  the  time  that  Pelopidas 
came  to  settle  the  distractions  of  this  kingdom, 
as  we  formerly  mentioned,  Philip,  the  brother 
of  Perdiccas,  was  carried  hosta^  to  Thebes ; 
but  upon  this  occasion  he  fled  to  nis  own  coun- 
try, where  he  governed  for  some  time  as  recent 
for  his  nephew,  till  the  people  chose  him  kmg, 
as  they  alleged  that  they  had  need  of  a  man, 
and  not  a  child,  to  restore  their  afiairs. 
&fiKi.      Philip,  who  was  then  twen^-four  years  old, 
l^^S^  and  had  been  the  pupil  of  Epaminondas,  no 
sooner  mounted  the  throne,  tnan  he  showed 
himself  worthy  of  wearing  a  crown.    One  of 
the  first  objects  of  his  attention  was  to  disci- 
pline his  people,  and  to  train  them  to  the  art  of 
war ;  for  which  purpose  he  invented  the  pha- 
lanx.    It  was  a  body  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
men  drawn  up  sixteen  deep,  and  armed  with 
long  pikes,  in  such  proportion,  that  those  of 
the  last  rank  extended  two  feet  beyond  the 
first,  so  that  the  whole  together  presented  an 
inaccessible  and  impenetrable  front.     His  sol- 
diers, whom  he  treated  with  kindness,  calling 
them  his  companions,  and  setting  them  the  ex- 
ample on  all  occasions,  became  so  many  heroes ; 
ana  the  claims  of  Pausanias  and  Argeus  to  the 
crown,  were  very  900a  relinqulsdied. 
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Courage  and  military  skill  were  not  the  only  J^^ 
qualities  [)y  which  Philip  paved  the  way  to  his  poBcy- 
future  greatness;  to  them,  he  added  a  well  con- 
certed policy,  which  was  still  more  useful  in 
promotm^  his  schemes  of  ambition.  He  over- 
reached the  Athenians  by  his  promises ;  and, 
having  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  they  very 
soon  saw  him  take  possession  of  Ampmpolis, 
an  Athenian  colony,  which  he  converted  into  a 
barrier  between  him  and  Greece.  He  speedily 
became  desirous  to  govern,  and  to  aggrandise 
himself;  stratagems,  corruption,  the.art  of  sow- 
ing dissentions,  the  making  or  breaking  alli- 
ances as  they  happened  to  suit  his  purpose ; 
skill  in  negotiating,  or  the  employing  of  force 
when  it  was  requisite,  and  indeed  every  method 
which  genius  could  invent,  lawful  and  unlaw- 
ful, were  equally  employed  to  carry  his  point, 
and  made  the  prmcipal  strength  of  King  Philip. 

He  discovered  gold  mines  in  Macedoma, 
which  brought  him  a  yearly  revenue  of  more 
than  a  thousand  talents;  and  these  he  employed 
as  the  chief  instrument  of  his  policy,  every 
where  purchasing  associates,  or  bribing  traitors. 
•  No  fortification,'  said  he,  *  is  impregnable,  pro- 
vided a  mule  loaded  with  money  C9ii  find  ad- 
mittance into  it. '  If  the  oracle  of  Delphos 
replied  to  him,  as  Suidas  relates.  Fight  wtdi 
money  ^  and  you  will  surmount  every  difficulty;  cer- 
tainly it  was  an  answer  not  dictatea  by  justice. 

Tne  Abb6  Mably  observes,  *That  the  ge- 
nerality of  undertakings  fail  from  no  cause 
so  common,  as  that  of  their  being  be^m  to 
be  executed  the  instant  that  the  design  is 
conceived,  and,  as  obstructions  have  not  been 
foreseen,  no  preparations  can  have  been  made 
to  surmount  them;    therefore,  being  in   no 
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condition  to  resist  the  first  accidents  which 
happen^  the  projectors  find  themselves  fre- 
quently overpowered,  and,  instead  of  beine 
masters  of  the  event,  are  compelled  to  yield 
to  circumstances;  for  politics  being  as  un- 
certain as  fortune,  there  are  no  rules  to  serve 
for  instruction. '  We  daily  see  this  reflexion 
verified.  Philip,  while  deliberating  upon  his 
designs,  weighed  the  means  aninst  the  ob- 
structions, and,  by  uniting  all  the  parts  of  his 
system,  knew  how  to  command  fortune.  If  am- 
bition had  not  been  the  spring  of  all  his  poli- 
tics, men  in  power  could  not  choose  a  better 
modeL 

Fi^at-       He  fireed  Thessalia  from  oppressive  tyran- 
d»      ny,  and  by  that  means  securea  a  people  to  his 

^^'^^■^^■^  interest,  from  whom  he  expected  to  derive  very 
important  services.  The  Thessalian  cavalry 
adaed  to  his  phalanx,  gave  him  a  great  supen*» 
ority;  and  to  protect  his  own  kingdom,  he 
took  possession  of  some  towns  in  Thrace. 
Thinking  that  Olynthus,  an  Athenian  colony, 
might  be  of  great  consequence  to  him,  after 
having  deceived  the  Olynthians,  he  laid  siej?e 
to  their  city.  The^  applied  to  the  Athenians  for 
assistance ;  but  Philip,  by  means  of  his  money, 
had  secured  some  pensioners  in  the  city,  who 
were  entirely  devoted  to.  his  interest. 
Befera        In  the  mean  time,  Demosthenes,  his  most 

^^^^"^  ^'^'  formidable  enemy,  awakened  some  patriotic 
sentiments  by  the  powers  of  his  eloquence,  and 
a  few  troops  were  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Olynthians;  but  they  were  insuflicient,  as  was 
likewise  a  second  party  with  which  they  were 
reinforced.  Therefore,  instead  of  mercenary 
troops,  of  whom  the  Olynthians  complained, 
they  sent  them  some  AdieuianSt'  ^ho  unforta- 
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nately  succeeded  no  better  than  the  others, 
and  Olynthus  was  deUvered  to  him  by  two  . 
traitors.  PhiUp,  though  pleased  with  the  treach- 
ery,  despised  its  authors,  who  being  insulted 
even  by  the  Macedonians,  complained  to  the 
king,  and  begged  satisfaction ;  but  instead  of 
attending  to  their  complaint,  he  gave  them  the 
following  stinging  reply.  What  need  haoeyou  to 
regard  the  discourse  qf  a  parcel  qf  rustics^  who  hum 
no  better  than  to  caU  every  tiung  by  its  proper 
namef 

If  Demosthenes  had  Uved  in  better  times,    ^^ 
when  his  country  was  fired  with  that  zeal  for  thenn  fb« 
glorv  and  noble  enterprises  which  it  had  for^  ^^^ 
merly  shown,  he  probably  would  have  raised    ^"^^ 
some  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  progress 
of  the  ambitious  Macedonian.     A  powerful, 
nervous,  intrepid  orator,  he  darted  the  thunder 
of  his  eloquence  against  his  adversaries,  firing 
his  hearers  with  the  same  zeal  with  which  him« 
self  was  animated,  while  all  the  arguments  of 
his   opponents  were   levelled  with  the  dust. 
Coming  from  him,  the  words  glory,  liberty  and 
public  good,  had  irresistible  influence.   Apprize- 
ed  of  tne  intentions  of  Philip,  he  thought  of 
nothing  but  how  to  thwart  them,  as  his  hatred 
against  that  monarch  exceeded  all  bounds. 

The  Athenians  were  unhappily  so  greatly  aa« /iri» 
degenerated,   that    they  could  no  longer  be  ^jiJJf^ 
known  for  the  same  people.    Love  of  liberty     gw«t 
was  lost  in  indolence  and  effeminacy.     Crowds  ""^p*^ 
of  venal  wretches  yielded  to  every  kind  of  cor- 
ruption.   The  magistracy  and  public  employ- 
ments were  the  rewards  of  contemptible  and 
mean  intrigues.     Mercenary  troops  were  em- 
ployed in  the  ro(»n  of  her  own  citizens.    The 
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people,  become  the  sport  of  flattering  declaim- 
CIS,  were  satisfied,  provided  that  pleasures  and 
praises  were  larialied  upon  them,  and  the  trea- 
sures of  the  stale  wasted  in  exhibiting  public 


__  Pericks,  wlule  he  distributed  in  support  of 

^fj^ die  games  a  thousand  talents,  which  formerly 
*  used  to  be  placed  annually  in  reserve  to  answer 
die  necessities  of  the  state,  at  least  excepted 
those  times  when  the  nation  was  engaged  in  a 
war ;  but  Eubulus,  the  opponent  of  I>emos- 
thenes,  obtained  a  law  forbidding  the  distribu- 
tion to  be  interrupted,  under  nain  of  death ;  so 
that,  by  a  very  extraordinary  aecree,  the  funds, 
which  ought  to  have  been  oedicated  to  support 
die  expense  of  carrying  on  war,  became  the 
support  of  trifling  exhmidons.  At  two  diffe- 
rent times,  Demosthenes  made  an  indirect  at- 
tack upon  this  horrid  abuse,  hj^  proposing  that 
ccmimissioners  should  be  appointedf  to  inquire 
into  the  laws,  and  abolish  all  such  as  were 
found  hurtful  to  the  republic.  Vain  attempts ! 
The  Athenians  wanted  amusement;  and  the 
dieatre  was  much  more  interesdng  to  them 
than  the  good  of  their  country.  * 

When  a  people  are  become  so  debased,  such 
brave  and  steady  eflbrts  as  were  necessary  to 
defeat  Philip,  were  not  to  be  expected ;  and 
the  orator  snould  have  directed  all  his  power 
to  take  the  advantage  of  such  conjunctures  as 
seemed  favourable;   but  more  scealous  than 


•  Accstdii^  to  FlolHch  {de  Mk^.  jUkau)  te  n|wiinlrtinn  of  umm 
MttdiM  c«Mt  toofft  moacy  tbu  it  had  doM  to  ddcod  Gictcc  agidiisi  tb« 
I^HviMM.  H«  eidabM  loodlj  •gduA  Um  iodttcraUai^  whkh  tocriicod 
lh«  good  of  lilt  atoli  to  iW  ptcMurat  «f  lilt  thMttv. 
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wise,  he  acted  as  if  the  same  spirit  still  pre- 
vailed in  Athens  as  in  the  time  of  Aristides 
and  Themistocles  ;  and  we  shall  see  the  dismal 
consequences  of  his  ardour.  He  had  alreaidy 
shown  himself  a  bad  politician  in  the  afiair  of 
Olynthus  ;  for  at  the  time  that  a  decisive  blow 
was  wanted,  he  proposed  to  send  only  a  body 
of  two  thousand  men,  to  make  some  ineffectual 
incursions  ;  which  were  more  likely  to  provoke 
than  to  prevent  a  powerful  enemy  from  doing 
whatever  he  pleased.  Philip  had  already  iat- 
tempted  to  possess  himself  ot  Thermopylae,  the 
great  pass  into  Greece ;  and  at  last  an  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  his  power  in  that  coun- 
try presented  itself. 

A  war  which  was  called  the  Sacred  War^  be-  smmAwh' 
cause  it  was  carried  on  under  a  false  pretence    "figj^ 
of  religion  mixed  with   fanatacism,  had  dis-  FhodaM. 
tracted  Greece  for  about  ten  years.    Th6  Pho- 
cians,  who  lived  in  the  neignbourhood  of  the 
Temple  of  Delphos,  having  ploughed  up  some 
lands  consecrated  to  Apollo,  who  was  worship- 
ped there,  the  other  people  of  the  neighbour- 
nood,  either  to  revenge  tne  cause  of  the  deity, 
or  to  gratify  their  own  animosity,  instantly  took 
up  ^rms  against  them.     Thou^  the  council  <rf    Bdb« 
the  Amphyctions  condemned  them  as  being  dunit,  ass. 
guilty  of  sacrilege,  they  pretended  to  defend 
what  they  had  done,  by  alleging  that  it  wa3 
their  rignt,  and  that  they  were  authorized  so 
to  do  by  the  oracle.     Almost  all  Greece  joined 
one  party  or  the  other ;  Sparta  and  Athene  in 
favour  of  the  Phocians  ;  wnile  Thebes  and  se*. 
veral  others  contended  for  the  rights  of  the 
temple ;  and  they  fought  most  furiously.     The 
Theoans  put  to  death  all  the  Phocians  whom 
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they  made  prisoners,  as  execrable  wretches  who 
had  been  ^iiiltjr  of  the  grossest  profanity  ;  and 
the  Phocians,  in  their  turn,  sacnfieed  the  The- 
ban  prisoners  to  their  revenge.  Philip,  as  a 
bvstander,  locdiLed  with  complacency  upon  a  di- 
TisioQ  m  £ivounible  to  his  schemes,  and  saw 
the  inveterMnr  of  this  mutual  hatred  with  se^ 
ants  suishcQOKL  The  more  rJbe  Greeks  weak-* 
«DQod  dnemReHres  hr  liie&r  Mueiscic  quarrels, 
ht  Tfxkioaeid  himstti}  ihe  jxjk  secure  of  niak- 
31^  jBi  cftfr  ocscNpea ;  duad,  by  appearing  neu- 
TBL.  iiopoa  10  ti£e  adT^uita£;e  of  tne  dispute. 
?^Mr  T^  T^iebux^  finding  themselves  too  weak 
in  casaanA  against  their  enemies,  at  last  sued 
IT  ¥ms^  for^protection,  and  he  gladly  took  the 
dfiporaiiDty 


ixred  of  die  Thnurian  war,  sent 
fnftspy  TO  bim  on  puipo^e  to  negotiate  a 
.  inn  ht  bribed  die  ambassadoi^,  and 
iMiiw  Iter  iair»  whiie  ihey  were  amusing 
ziten^«!ves  upoL  rbc  mac :  and  when  hi^  con- 
iBCK  cronuikofic.  to  ss^oed  ibe  treatv. 
i  "n^tst^  u  BOaic  rbc  Pbvxiia>,  whose  sa- 
^-St^  aliaTOSc  hm:  ^  ?wci:iii>  pirei«ice  for  his 
H^i::^^  ,  aiuL  ilrr'^^Iu:  sl  k  Ltijc  tia^e  at  Ther- 
»{w».ic.  Ti%fti.  jv»?t«!5Si:iL  :£  ruu  jttsaage  with- 
i^r  c^n^'^innL  aziL  imrnacmj^oi  efltered  Pho- 
^^  UW3S  ^uwti.  Till  ?ii4V3UiK.  i^ih^no  uncon- 
4:«Rj'7«7k.  fiiu  Axwrr  uuu:  icm^:  aad  he  brought 

r«   ::%>  tksvu^  n&uui^  rhf  rvjucaikxi  of  being 
«  tL  ^^.v>  n^ina.   inici  w:a?  a  chtmcrer  he 
v^  sAiir.ctAtt^  V  McaiL.  siax  it  xziigfat  pro- 

^  KM  IK;  ^-vuuuu  a:  38  Ajiociyctions  was 
ik  iiwmK.&^iBBieftK^>UiemiAhich 
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commanded,  that  every  town  in  Phocis  should 
be  destroyed,  and  all  who  were  guilty  of  sacri^ 
lege  proscribed.  The  Phocians  were  excluded 
from  making  a  part  of  the  council  of  Amphyc^r 
tions ;  and  he  required  that  he  might  be  sub-, 
stituted  in  their  place.  Besides  the  advantage 
of  beii^g  admitted  into  the  council,  he  procured 
the  management  of  the  Pythian  games,  which 
was  taken  from  the  Corinthians,  on  pretence  of 
their  having  assisted  those  who  were  guilty  of 
sacrilege.  Never  did  priaee  know  better  how 
to  turn  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar  to  his  own 
advantage.  There  had  been  formerly  a  first 
saered  war^  undertaken  by  the  Spartans,  with  a  Aadait 
design  of  taking  the  care  of  the  temple  pf  DeU  ■««4ww> 
phos  from  the  Phocians,  and  giving  it  to  the 
I)elphians.  But  Pericles  restored  tne  privilege 
to  the  Phocians ;  and,  as  fanaticism  had  no 
share  in  the  contest,  the  war  did  no  great 
harm. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  END  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  PHILIP  OF  MACEDON, 

Philip  was  no  longer  a  stranger  among  the  puup « 
Greeks,  but,  in  q^uality  of  Amphyction,  was  5^^ 
become  one  of  their  body.  They  had  already 
begun  to  respect  and  obey  him,  and  opinion 
went  a  ^eat  way  to  smooth  the  road  for  his 
new  schemes  ;  so  that,  by  intrigue  and  force  of 
arms,  he  could  very  soon  have  accomplished  his 
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purposes.     But  still  this  able  prince  thought 
proper  to  dissemble,  for  fear  ot  alarming  them 
with  suspicions,  and  startling  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  the  very  instant  when  it  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  conciliate  them.     He 
returned  to  Macedonia,  not  to  watch  opportu- 
nities, but  to  prepare  for  gaining  new  conquests. 
He  carried  his  arms  into  lUyna,  Thrace,  and 
Chersonesus ;   and,  in  proportion  as  he  grew 
stronger,  proceedeid  more  Doldly,  taking  pos- 
session of  a  part  of  the  Isle  of  Eubea  or  Negro- 
pont,  which  he  called  the  fitters  of  Greece^  be- 
cause its  coast  was  very  near  the  .continent. 
Fiu%ieMi£  Demosthenes  thundered  against  him ;  and  his 
S2!!r    Philippics  began  to  rouse  the  Ath^iians.    How-, 
ever;  Phitip  did  not  desist  from  la:png  siege  to 
Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  with  a  view  of  starv- 
ing Athens,  which  depended  upon  Thrace  for 
the  greatest  part  of  its  provisions. 
FhDip  T«.       At  the  same  time  the  king  of  Macedonia,  in 
^^'^^'^^  ^  a  very  eloquent  letter,  attempted  to  persuade 
them,  that  ne  had  the  most  religious  regard  for 
treaties,  while  they  on  their  part  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  violate  them ;  and  particularly  reproach- 
ed the  Athenians  with  havmg  solicited  tne  king 
of  Persia  to  join  against  him.     t  Your  fathers,  * 
said  he,  ^  upbraided  the  son  of  Pisistratus  with 
having  called  in  the  Persians  to  fight  against 
the  Greeks,  as  an  unpardonable  offence ;  but 
you   yourselves  do  not  blush  to  commit  the 
same  crime  which  you  always  condemned  in 
Dcmoidie.  your  tyrauts. '     It  is  certain  that  Demosthe- 
S^^l^  nes  persuaded  them  to  take .  this  step,,  and  did 
up  mm.   not  cease  to  inveigh  against  Philip  tifi  the  Athe- 
nians took  up  arms.     He  assurea  them  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  total  destruction  of  their  enemy  j 
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but  their  genert.1  Chares,  whom  they  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  Byzantium  and  PerinthiLs,  having 
been  unsuccessful,  and  the  aUies  unwilling  to 
receive  him,  from  an  idea  that  he  was  a  man 
of  a  bad  character,  a  rapacious  voluptuary,  not 
worthy  of  the  command,  they  appointed  the  il* 
lustrious  Phocion  to  be  his  successor.  The  A- 
thenians  showed  themselves  a  very  different  peo- 
ple under  a  commander  who  was  equally  con- 
spicuous for  his  many  virtues,  and  his  skill  as 
a  ^eat  warrior ;  and  Philip  had  the  prudence  to 
Withdraw  his  army;  upon  which  the  Perin- 
thians,  Byzantines,  and  the  People  of  Chersone- 
sus,  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  their  gratitude, 
by  decreeing  crowns  oi  gold  to  the  Athenians. 
Hiocion,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  a  true  philoso- 
pher both  in  practice  and  principle,  in  whom 
every  valuable  talent  and  virtue  were  united^ 
deserved  to  he  ranked  among  the  first  of  the 
Grecian  heroes.  His  laconic  eloquence,  where 
every  word,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  was 
BXi  argument,  frequently  defeated  Demosthenes, 
whose  hazardous  politics  he  by  no  means  ap- 
proved. That  orator  called  him  the  axe  qf  his 
orations.  Though  an  enemy  to  war,  because  he 
saw  into  the  consequences,  ne  was  chosen  forty- 
five  times  to  the  command  of  the  army,  which 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  confidence  the  people 
had  in  his  zeal  and  abilities.  However,  his 
rigid  probity  seemed  to  censure  the  Atheniaa 
manners  ;  and,  far  from  ever  flattering  the  peo- 
pie,  he  almost  always  opposed  their  sentiments. 
He  was  so  convinced  oi  the  giddy  weakness  of 
the  Athenians,  that  one  day  when  he  was  de- 
livering an  oration  universally  applauded  by 
the  people,  he  said  to  one  of  nis  friends  who 
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stood  by  him,  Tray^  haoe  I  not  let  sUp  some  silfy 

expression? 
Bkptfitia  As  all  Hiocipn's  de3ires  ceiUieTed  in  the  good 
of  his  country,  he  constantly  advised  them  to 
seek  peace ;  though,  in  time  of  war,  the  Athe^ 
nians  were  obUged  always  to  apply  to  him  to 
command  their  army.  Demosl£enes,  bold  in 
die  council,  but  a  cpward  in  the  field,  conti^ 
nually  endeavoured  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war^ 
by  persuaduig  the  people  that  upon  it  depend* 
ea  ue  safety  and  honour  of  their  country.  By 
their  characters  we  may  iudge  which  of  the 
two  wa3  most  deserving  oi  the  people's  confi- 
^nce ;  but  &ct3  are  surer  nounds  tor  our  de? 
lesion,  Ought  Tourreil,  wnom  Rollin  has  foU 
lowed,  to  huve  taken  the  Orati<Mi3  of  Demos- 
tiienes  for  the  foundation  of  his  beautiful  hi3r 
torical  prefSace  ?  We  might  a3  well  approve  of 
a  judge  deciding  a  cau3e,  £rom  the  pleading  of 
one  party. 

A  r^  or  supposed  sacril^e  copunitted  by 
the  Locnans  of  Amphissa,  wno  were  accused 
of  having  cultivated  some  of  the  sacred  lands 
belonging  to  the  temple  of  Delphos,  rekindled 
the  war  uppn  a  religious  pretence.  Philip  was 
desirous  of  being  chosen  g^ieral  of  the  Greeks, 
to  act  against  the  violators  and  their  associates, 
and  the  diligence  pf  his  pensioners  accomplishr 
ed  his  purpose.  The  council  of  the  Amphyc- 
dons  coula  not  have  promoted  hi3  views  betr 
ter,  than  by  appointing  him  to  the  command. 
He  very  soon  entered  Greece,  and  took  £latea. 
the  most  considerable  place  in  the  country  of 
Phocis,  seeming  by  this  ocmauest  to  threaten 
Thebes;  at  least  it  appeaiea  so  to  Demos^ 
Ihenes,  who  inst^tly  &c^  the  minds  pf  the 
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Athenians  with  the  same  ideas,  and  persuaded 
them  to  propose  an  alliance  with  the  Thebans, 
who  were  their  enemies,  and  the  allies  of  Phi* 
lip.  Demosthenes  being  appointed  ambassa*- 
dor,  repaired  immediately  to  Thebes,  where,  not- 
withstanding the  eloquence  of  Python,  Philip's 
ambassador,  he  inftised  his  own  enthusiasm  m- 
to  the  Thebans,  and  formed  a  league  with  them 
against  the  Macedonians.  It  was  upon  this 
occasion  that  Phocion  made  the  following  an-r 
swer  to  a  passionate  person,  who  asked  hun  if 
he  still  dared  to  mention  peace.  Yes^  I  dare; 
nevertheless^  I  krum  that  you  will  obey  me  during 
the  war^  and  I  shall  obey  you  in  time  of  peace ^ 
Demosthenes  congratulated  himself  on  his  suct 
cess  in  this  negociation,  because  he  thought 
that  an  alliance  with  Thebes  would  prevent 
Attica  from  being  the  seat  of  the  war.  But 
we  should  rather  ihmk  of  the  means  by  which  we 
can  secure  a  victory^  said  Phocion  wisely,  than 
on  the  place  where  we  are  to  engage.  It  is  that 
which  must  keep  the  war  at  a  distance  from  us; 
for  if  we  are  defeated^  misfortune  will  reach  to  thff 
gates  of  the  city. 

Reason  was  no  longer  attended  to ;  and  an     iMbn 
incredible  eagerness  scarcely  left  them  a  mo-  ^^bJ&^ 
ment  to  reflect  upon  the  danger  of  their  situa-  ciuerooM 
tion.     Some  imtavourable  coracles  were  men-  ^^^ 
tioned  in  vain ;  for  Demosthenes  tinned  them 
into  ridicule,  by  saying  that  Pythia  PhiUppised, 
The  Athenians  hastened  their  departure,  and 
were  joined  by   the  Thebans.     Philip,  after 
having  fruitlessly  made  an  offer  of  peace,  pener 
trated  into  Boeotia;   and,  with  fcnx^es  nearly 
equal,  they  came  to  an  engagement  in  th^ 
^ighbourhpo4  of  Ch^ronfisa.    file  sacre4  bfinft 
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of  Thebes  was  broken  by  Alexander,  who, 
though  he  was  not  more  than  seventeen  years 
of  age,  had,  upon  several  occasions,  shown  that 
he  was  the  worthy  son  of  his  father.  One  of 
the  Athenian  generals,  in  his  turn,  penetrated 
through  a  body  of  troops  of  the  Macedcmian 
army,  and  pursued  as  if  the  battle  had  been 
already  gained.  At  si^ht  of  this  imprudence, 
Philip  said,  The  Athenians  do  not  know  haw  to 
conquer  ;  and,  bringing  up  his  phalanx  against 
that  part  of  the  army  which  was  already  in 
disoroer,  defeated  them,  and  gained  a  decisive 
victory.  To  save  himself,  Demosthenes  threw 
away  nis  arms.  Upon  this  occasion  Pbocion 
had  been  excluded  trom  the  command,  and  the 
Athenians  were  guilty  of  a  double  error.  The 
first  was,  their  not  having  availed  themselves 
of  his  advice ;  and  the  second,  the  depriving 
themselves  of  the  advantage  of  his  abilities  in 
the  field ;  but,  however,  he  inspired  them  with 
spirit  to  encounter  their  misfortune. 

It  is  said  that  Philip,  heated  with  wine,  and 
He  hAmm  iutoxicatcd  with  success,   by  way   of  insult, 
''JSJ^  sung  the  first  words  of  the  decree  which  De- 
bSsYjoiMT.  mo^enes  obtained  against  him.     It  b  like- 
wise reported,  that  the  orator  Demades,  being 
one  of  nis  prisoners,  said  to  him  with  a  gener- 
ous freedom.  Since  fortune  has  given  you  the  part 
of  Agamemnon^  are  you  not  ashamed  to  play  that 

Sf  Thersites  ?  and  that  the  conqueror  was  not 
ispleased  with  the  freedom  of  Demades.  This 
instance  of  moderation  was  not  so  honourable 
for  him  as  the  generous  manner  in  which  he 
behaved  to  his  vanquished  enemies.  He  dis- 
missed the  Athenian  prisoners  without  ransom, 
and  renewed  his  former  treaty  widi  the  repub* 


Siiitl». 
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and 
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lie ;  a  most  noble  reply  to  the  insults  which 
had  been  vomited  agamst  him  by  their  ora- 
tors !  He  granted  peace  to  the  Boeotians ,  but 
upon  condition  that  he  should  have  a  garrison 
oi  Macedonians  left  in  Thebes  ;  all  parties  be- 
in^  made  sensible,  that  ii'  he  was  a  dan^roufii 
politician,  he  was  no  barbarian.  Would  these 
republicans,  in  a  similar  situation,  have  given 
such  proofs  of  prudence  and  humanity  ? 

The  Athenians,  according  to  their  usual 
fickleness,  gave  themselves  up  once  more  to 
the  orator,  who  had  already  led  them  into  the 
greatest  danger.  They  intrusted  Demosthenes 
with  the  care  of  having  the  walls  riebuilt,  and 
to  procure  the  necessary  supply  of  provi- 
sions, decreeing  a  crown  of  ^old  to  him,  as  the 
reward  of  his  labours ;  which  occasioned  bis 
famous  controversy  with  Eschines.  Their  plead- 
ings are  well  known  by  all  the  lovers  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Demost- 
henes vindicated  the  last  war,  is  highly  worthy 
of  admiration.  No^  Athenians^  cried  he,  No^  you 
h(W€  not  transgressed  by  exposing  yourselves  for 
the  safety  and  liberties  of  Greece.  I  swear  it  by 
our  ancestors^  by  those  brctoe  warriors  who  fought 
at  Marathon^  Platea^  Salamis^  and  Artemisium^ 
and  by  many  other  heroes  whose  ashes  lie  buried 
in  the  public  monuments.  Nothing  was  wanting, 
but  to  make  the  Athenians  worthy  of  such  an- 
cestors ;  but  Phocion  bad  abundant  room  for 
saying,  /  will  recommend  to  you  to  go  to  war^ 
when  I  find  you  capable  of  supporting  a  war ; 
when  I  see  your  young  men  filed  xvith  courage^ 
and  at  the  same  time  obedient ;  the  rich  cheerfuUy 
contributing  to  the  necessities  of  the  state  ;  and  the 
orators  no  longer  pillaging  the  public. 
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^2ip        Philip  having  become,  what  he  had  long 
cannon    wished,  the  umpire  of  Greece,  either  with  a 

^^2?"^  view  of  preserving  that  power,  or  extending  his 
conquests,  or  to  render  nis  name  immortal,  by 
a  most  glorious  enterprise,  which  was  well  caL 
culated  to  dispel  all  hatred  and  prejudice,  re- 
solved to  turn  nis  arms  against  the  King  t>f  Per^ 
sia,  whose  throne  he  expected  at  least  to  shake, 
if  it  could  not  be  overturned ;  and  he  jHrocured 
himself  to  be  appointed  generalissimo  of  the 
Greeks  to  carry  on  the  expedition.  He  con- 
sulted the  oracle,  and,  as  usual,  received  an  ani^ 
biguous  reply,  which  could  be  made  to  answer 
any  event.  The  bull  is  already  crowned;  his  end 
draws  nigh^  and  he  will  soon  be  sacri^ed.  He 
believed,  or  rather  he  persuaded  his  army  to 
believe,  thp,t  the  deity  promised  him  success ; 
and  that  nothing  might  intervene  to  interrupt 
his  conquests,  he  made  haste  to  give  away  his 
daughter  Cleopatra ;  but  the  len^h  of  his  days 
Bpfera    was  determined.     He  was  publicly  assassinated 

^^^fjj^  during  the  marriaf^e  festivals  by  Pausanias,  a 
"  young  nobleman,  who  had  been  brutally  afiront- 
ed  by  Attains  imcle  of  Cleopatra,  and  to  whom 
the  kin^  had  refused  to  do  justice,  fliilip  fell 
the  victim  of  that  vengeance,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-four  years,  ana  in  the  forty-eighth  of 
his  age. 

DM  and  the      Demostheues  being  privately  informed  of  his 

AAemant  dcath,  hastcncd  to  the  council,  pretending  that 
£S^  he  had  had  a  niysterious  dr^un,  which  fore- 
»*v«  boded  some  extraordinary  good  fortune  to  the 
republic.  As  soon  as  the  n^ws  was  spread  a- 
broad,  indecent  expressions  of  satisfisu^tion  broke 
forth  all  over  the  city,  of  which  the  orator  set 
^he  example,  thpugn  his  own  dau^ter  had 
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been  but  a  few  days  dead«  He  caused  sacri- 
fices of  thanks  to  be  offered  up  to  the  gods, 
and  a  crown  to  be  decreed  to  Pausanias,  the 
murderer  of  Philip.  Such  a  mean  proceeding 
sufficiently  displays  the  character  of  I)emosthe- 
nes.  Those  excellent  maxims,  of  which  he 
made  such  parade  in  the  orator's  chair,  were 
not  so  much  the  expression  of  his  own  senti- 
ments, as  the  springs  by  which  he  obtained  the 
gratification  of  his  passions. 

History  upbraids  Philip  with  being  guilty  of  ciumci«r 
vices  imworthy  a  man  of  honour,  such  as  in-  FhOip. 
temperance,  debauchery,  and  treachery.  He 
said,  That  children  are  to  be  amused  with  toys^  and 
men  with  oaths ;  an  expression  which  was  like- 
wise attributed  to  Lysander.  Interest  was  the 
mainspring  of  all  his  actions ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  no  one  ever  exceeded  him  in  employing 
all  the  subtilties  of  an  artful  policy  for  accom- 
plishing his  purposes ;  but  it  he  had  not  been 
possessed  of  very  eminent  abilities,  he  never 
could  have  succeeded :  so  that  if  there  is  room 
to  censure  him,  there  is  likewise  an  ample  field 
for  our  admiration.  The  extent  of  hia  genius, 
the  resources  of  his  prudence,  his  intrepid 
courage,  that  justice  and  humanity,  of  which 
he  often  gave  most  eminent  proofs,  all  toge- 
ther conspire  to  show  him  the  pupil  of  Epami- 
nondas. 

He  had  experienced  the  advantages  of  a  good  ^^^^^^ 
education  too  well,  to  let  him  be  inattentive  in    to  dw 
procuring*  the  same  for  a  son,  who  was  bom    u!^ 
with  the  happiest  dispositions.     He  considered  -Aioaiider. 
the  character  of  being  a  great  warrior  only  in 
a  subordinate  rank,  and  wished  to  store  his 
mind  with  the  most  profound  knowledge.    A- 
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ristotle,  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  age, 
was  to  be  the  instructor  of  Alexander ;  and 
Philip  thought  himself  happy  when  that  prince 
was  bom,  if  he  could  secure  for  him  such  a 
^fct,^  master.  The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the 
\to^  philosopher,  may  serve  as  a  lesson  to  crowned 
beads.  /  h(we  a  son,  Jbr  wham  I  am  not  so 
thankful  to  the  gods,  as  for  their  having  given 
him  to  me  in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  I  flatter  m^. 
se^  with  the  hope  of  your  making  him  worthy  to 
succeed  me,  and  to  reign  in  Macedonia.  Alex- 
ander was  the  son  of  Olympias,  who  was  after- 
wards divorced;  and  when  the  other  sons  of 
Philip  were  one  day  questioning  his  right  to 
the  succession,  he  received  the  following  ad- 
vice from  his  father.  Have  patience,  my  son, 
and  conduct  yourself  in  stich  a  manner  before 
your  brothers,  that  it  may  seem  that  the  crown 
descends  to  you,  rather  on  account  qfyour  omn 
merit,  than  from  nty  choice. 
Hi,  love  of  Among  the  great  number  of  extraordinary 
«"^  anecdotes  which  are  related  of  Philip,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered. One  of  his  domestics,  every  morning 
before  he  gave  audience,  repeated  to  him :  jR^- 
member.  Sir,  that  you  are  mortaL  Knowing  the 
value  of  truth,  even  when  his  vanity  was  hurt 
by  it,  he  said  that  he  was  much  obliged  to  the 
Athenian  orators,  who,  by  their  abuse,  bad  taught 
him  to  correct  his  errors.  A  prisoner,  who  was 
just  going  to  be  sold,  having  boldly  reproached 
him.  Let  that  man  be  set  at  liberty^  said  lie,  /  did 
not  kfiow  that  he  was  one  of  my  friends. 
His  When  he  was  desired  to  cusmiss  from  his  ser- 
vice a  worthy  man  who  had  censured  him ; 
IM  us  exaamne  first,  said  he,  whetiier  we  have 
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not  given  him  reason  for  upbraiding  us.  This 
bold  censurer  was  poor,  and  Philip  relieved 
his  wants,  when  his  reproaches  were  immedi- 
ately converted  into  praise ;  upon  which,  Phi- 
lip very  judiciously  observed,  That  it  depend- 
ed upon  princes  themselves^  whether  they  were 
laved  or  hated ;  and  I  will  readily  add,  that,  to 
make  themselves  beloved,  is  of  all  things  the 
most  easy. 

A  woman,  against  whom  he  had  given  a  de-  Hujnttiet. 
cision  at  his  leaving  a  feast,  cried  out  that  she 
appealed  to  PhiUpjasting  ;  he  inq^uired  into  the 
anair  anew,  and  made  amends  lor  his  former 
injustice.  Another  woman,  of  a  low  rank  m, 
life,  having  been  put  off  from  day  to  day,  on 

Sretence  that  he  had  not  leisure  to  give  her  au-* 
iehce,  at  last  bid  him.  Cease  then  to  be  kingm 
He  immediately  gratified  her,  and  from  that 
time  forward  was  more  attentive  to  the^  first 
duty  of  royalty. 

This  was  the  prince  of  whom  Demosthenes    Uig»^ 
spoke  in  such  de^radin^  language.  *    *  Where  i^^^SSdi 
is  that   indignation,   said  he,    which  used  to  ^JS^S^ 
break  out  against  Philip,  who,  far  from  be-   vihmu 
ing  a  Greek,  or  having  any  connexion  with 
Greeks,  even  £ar  from  being  of  illustrious  de- 
scent among  the  barbarians,  is  only  a  wretched 
Macedonian,  native  of  a  country  from  whence 
we  have  never  seen  even  a  good  slave  ?  *   Here 
we  have  a  singular  instance  of  Athenian  vahu 
ty.     Philip  showed  himself  greatly  superior, 
when,  laughing  at  the  absurd  custom  of  choos^ 
ing  ten  generals  annually,  he  said,  /  have  not 
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been  able^  in  the  whole  qf  my  Ufe^  to  find  more 
than  one  general^  Parmenio ;  but  the  Athenians 
can  ea^find  ten  every  year. 


in  Us 


CHAPTER  m. 

K£IGN  OF  AIJCXANDER  TILL  THE  BATTLE  OF 

ARBELA. 

An  Alexander  was  wanted  to  occupy  the  place 

of  Philip ;  and  every  action  of  his  youth  had 

tobo.    already  announced  that  greatness  which  he  was 
afterwards  to  attain.    The  instructions  of  his 
fiftth^,  added  to  the  lessons  of  Aristotle,^  form- 
ed his  mind  to  politics,  to  war,  philosophy,  and 
learning.      His  taste  for  the  Iliad  ot  Homer 
Hit  lore  of  was  worthy  of  a  hero.     His  love  of  glory  did 
t^'     not  prevent  him  from  distinguishing  what  was 
most  worthy  of  his  pursuit ;    and  when  his 
firiends  asked  him,  if^he  would  not  contend 
for  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  he  replied 
that  he  would,  if  he  could  have  kings  for  an- 
tagonists.   Nothing  can  give  a  better  idea  of 
his  character,  than  the  conversation  which  he 
had  one  day  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  King 
Hi,      of  Persia. 
*!2^       Instead  of  questioning  them  about  the  won- 
tti.  ders  of  Asiatic  mag^ficence,  which  was  a  sub- 

•  Hesaid,  Thai  he  yw  indeUed  iotki9Ke  fir  Iffk,  and  to  the  other  far 
teaching  him  how  to  live  properly,  Tbb  WM  not  m  tulBdcnt  acknowledg- 
ment  ot  what  be  owod  to  hit  fiuher ;  but  bt  wm  JMlootof  PhUip*t  glory, 
and  remembcrad  bia  being  divoictd  from  Ida  aoditr  Olympiaa. 
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ject  for  the  curiosity  of  numbers  of  people  al- 
readj  adyaaced  to  matimtjy  he  inquired  the 
partioulars  of  the  road  whieh  led  into  Upper. 
Asia,  the  distance  of  the  places,  the  strength  of. 
the  nation,  the  nature  of  the  government,  and 
the  conduct  of  their  monarch.    It  is  reported, 
that  the  astonished  ambassadors  said  to  one 
another.  This  young  prince  is  a  great  man  /  ours  . 
is  a  rich  one.    Men  of  observation  could  fore^ 
see,  by  such  inquiries,  what  sort  of  undertak- 
ings he  would  eagaffe  in,  and  to  what  pitch 
of  greatness  he  would  arrive. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  conceal  that  ambi^-  ao^on. 
tion  with  which  he  was  imbued.  On  receiv- 
ing the  news  of  some  important  action  or  ex-- 
ploit  performed  by  Philip,  My  Jaiher^  said  he 
to  his  friends,  mil  take  every  things  and  leave  no* 
Mng  to  be  done  by  us.  Sucn  men,  according  to 
the  use  they  make  of  their  talents  and  power, 
become  either  an  honour  or  a  scourge  to  man- 
kind. 

When  Alexander  ascended  the  throne   at    Befcn 
twenty  years  of  age,  all  the  nations  whom  his  ^^*^  ®^ 
father  had  brought  under  subjection,  thought  |JjpJ*J 


they  had  regained  their  liberty.  The  barba-  ^^mm^^ 
rians  imme£ately  took  up  arms.  Demosthe-  '  " 
nes,  who  was  better  skilled  in  the  arts  of  per- 
suasion, than  in  judging  of  the  characters  of 
men,  stirred  up  the  Greeks  to  unite  against  a 
child^  a  simpleton^  these  were  his  expressions, 
whose  weakness  exposed  his  own  kingdom  to 
imminent  danger.  The  Macedonians,  dismay-* 
ed  at  these  preparations,  advised  the  young 
prince  to  try  to  ward  oflF  the  blow  by  methoos 
of  insinuating  gentleness ;  but  he  thought  it 

VOL.  I.  T 
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was  better  to  destroy  his  enemies  by  a  spirited 
blow.  The  Tribalh,  the  Illyrians,  the  Thnu 
cians,  the  Getee,  and  some  other  barbarians, 
suffered  for  their  audacious  indiscretion ;  and 
when  he  had  given  such  proofs  of  his  steadi- 
ness and  courage,  he  fell  widi  a  heavy  hand 
upon  the  Greeks. 
Bntroyi  A  part  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  which 
^•'»-  was  left  in  Thebes,  having  been  massacred  by 
the  Thebans,  he  sat  down  with  his  army  be- 
fore the  city,  offering  pardon  to  the  inhabi- 
tants upon  condition  tnat  they  would  deliver 
up  the  guilty  ;  but  imluckily  they  were  obsti- 
nate, and,  being  defeated,  he  took  their  town, 
and  abandoned  it  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed 
by  his  soldiers.  He  saved  tb^^  priests,  and  the 
descendants  of  poet  Pindar;  but  about  thir- 
ty thousand  inhabitants  were  sold  to  slavery. 
Such  was  his  punishment  for  rebelUan. 
jtmmAMt  ^  Theban  lady,  whose  name  was  Timoclea, 
^^'^^  having  been  violated  by  a  captain  of  Alexan- 
ww^t.  der's  army,  she  showed  him  a  well,  into  which, 
she  said,  she  had  thrown  her  money  and  jewels. 
When  he  came  near  it,  this  courageous  woman 
pushed  him  in  headlong,  and  buried  him  under 
a  heap  of  stones  which  she  threw  upon  him« 
Alexander,  being  informed  of  what  nad  hap- 

Eened,  far  from  punishing  her,  immediately  set 
er  at  Uberty. 
Htptfdou  The  Athenians,  terrified  at  such  severity, 
A,^u^  sent  to  sue  for  peace,  and  Demosthenes  was 
chosen  one  of  the  embassy ;  but  being^  seized 
with  fear  while  upon  the  road,  he  withdrew 
from  his  colleagues.  What  a  contrast  between 
his  language  and  sentiments!     Alexander  at 
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first  insisted,  that  ten  of  the  most  remaricaUk 
orators  who  had  shown  the  greatest  zeal  a^ 

fainst  him,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  but 
e  was  satisfied  with  the  banishment  of  Chati- 
demus  ;  showing  as  remarkable  a  proof  of  cle- 
mency to  Athens,  as  he  had  of  severity  to 
Thebes. 

Having  in  one  campaign  made  himself  mas*  h  dedmd 
ter  of  all  Greece,  he  assembled  the  deputies  of    ^^ 
the  towns  at  Corinth,  and  proposed  to  them    ^^'^'^ 
to  subdue  the  Persian  empire,  for  which  piir^ 
pose,  he  got  himself  appointed  general,  wtiich 
was  as  much  as  Philip  could  accomplish  in  the 
whole  of  his  reign.   The  principal  citizens,  and ' 
even  the  philosophers,  waited  upon  him  with 
their  congratulations;  but  Diogenes  not  ap^ 
pearin^,  he  was  desirous  to  go  and  see  this  ex-^ 
traordinary  man,  who  seemed  to  look  with  con- 
tempt upon  whatever  others  were  desirous  to 
value.     He  was  witness  of  that  haughty  iii^..  HeYiaito 
dependence,  which  the  philosopher  afiected^  Dwgwefc 
though  beset  with  poverty,  and  could  not  help 
exclaiming.   If  I  was  twt  Alexander^  I  would 
wish  to  be  Diogenes* 

At  his  return  to  Macedonia,  he  hastened  his   ^"v^, 
preparations,  and  then   set   out,  refusing  to*|^^^^^^ 
marry,  lest  time  should  be  wasted  in  the  ce-  "****  ^*^™^ 
lebration  of  his  nuptials.     He  was  very  libe- 
ral of  his  presents  to  those  officers  whose  at* 
tachment  to  him  was  of  importance.     One  of 
them  having  asked  him,  what  he  intended  to 
reserve  to  nimself,  he  replied,  Hope.     Anti- 
pater;  with   thirteen  thousand  men,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  Macedonia,  while  his 
own  army  consisted  only  of  thirty-five  thou- 
sand ;  but  they  were  excellent  troops,  and  com* 

t2 
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manded  by  his  oldest  and  best  officers*'  Wfaea 
he  set  out,  the  whole  of  his  funds  for  carrying' 
on  this  expedition  amounted  only  to  seventy 
talents,  ana  provisions  for  one  months 
RaduMH  According  to  all  the  rules  of  prudence,  it 
J^^l^  WBS  exceedmgly  rash  to  att^oipt  the  conquest 
of  Asia  with  such  slender  means.  One  ad- 
verse stroke  might  have  occasioned  the  loss 
of  Macedonia ;  but  Alexander  depended  upon 
his  own  good  fortune,  and  the  mcapacity  of 
the  prince,  whose  crown  he  wanted  to  seize, 
on  pretetice  of  being  revenged  cm  the  Per- 
nans  for  the  many  insults  they  had  offered  the 
Greeks. 
Statoof  The  empire  of  Cyrus  for  a  long  time  had 
^^"tJ^^  been  threatened  with  ruin«  Its  excessive  gran- 
deur was  a  leading  cause  of  its  destruction. 
The  errors  of  their  mode  of  government,  the 
slavery  of  the  people,  and  the  depravity  of 
their  princes,  all  together  contributed  to  hast- 
en its  fall.  The  Satraps  or  eovemors  of  pro- 
vinces, were  at  too  great  a  oistance  from  the 
court,  and  lived  like  so  many  independent 
kin^.  A  great  multitude  of  nations,  who  had 
nothing  in  common  but  slavery,  formed  one 
great  body,  but  without  any  vmion,  and  were 
ever  ready  to  fall  in  pieces.  Their  great  king 
was  nothme  but  an  effeminate  despot,  whose 
court  was  nlled  with  every  species  of  wick- 
edness. 
^jj2J«i.  After  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  his 
odiMtiie  son  and  successor  Ochus,  stained  with  the 
^'^^  blood  of  two  brothers,  caused  hb  sister  O- 
cha,  whose  daughter  he  married,  to  be  buried 
alive ;  and  his  insatiable  rage  had  been  em- 
ployed  against  dl  the  eminent  men  of  his 
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kingdom.  Phenicia  and  Egypt  revolted.  Si-^ 
don  was  burnt  by  its  own  innabitants.  £^pt 
bein^  subdued^  suffered  most  enormous  bar- 
barities; her  deities  were  insulted,  and  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom  carried  off  from  the 
temples.  Bi^oas,  an  Egyptian  eunuch,  hav^ 
ing  oecome  tne  minister  and  confidant  of  (X 
chus,  some  time  afterwards  revenged  his  coun-f 
try  by  murdering  the  tyrant.  Arses,  one  of  the 
king's  sons,  succeeded ;  but  the  eunuch  likewise 
caused  him  soon  to  be  ^sassinated« 

In  the  room  of  Arses,  he  placed  upon  the    Befcn 
throne  Darius  Codomannus,  a  prince  of  the^JJ;^ 
royal  family,  whom  he  also  would  have  assas.  donumiBip 
sinated ;  but  Darius  defeated  his  intentions,  by 
inflicting  on  him  the  punishment  he  deservea. 
This  monarch  was  possessed  of  some  ^ood 
qualities,   but  was   deficient  both  in  pontics 
and  resolution.     His  errors  contributed  very 
much  to  the  success  of  Alexander ;  but  there 
are  fatal  circumstances  when  mistakes  seem 
inevitable,  even  to  men  of  eminent  abilities. 

Alexander  passed  the  Hellespont,  and,  hav-r    Befcm 
ing  arrived  in  Phrygia,  paid  his  respects  at  the  ^^^t*  ^^ 
tomb  of  Achilles,  whom  he  declared  that  he    ^ 
envied  for  having  a  faithful  friend  during  his 
life,  and  an  excelfent  poet  to  sing  his  praises  af- 
ter death.    Filled  with  that  enthusiasm  which 
the  fame  of  ^reat  men  always  inspires,  he  pass** 
ed  the  Granicus  in  presence  oi  the  Persian 
army,  and  put  them  to  flight.    Beside  that 
this  dangerous  action  suited  the  impetuosity 
of  his  temper,  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
strike  a  bold  stroke,  to  mtimidate  the  Persians. 
He  knew  that  success   frequently  depended 
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imcm  opbiioii,  and  diat  the  verr  first  step  was 

If  the  Persbns  had  beea  advised  hj  Memnoii 
of  Rhodes,  who  was  the  hest  general  in  the 
anny  of  Ilaiius,  ther  would  have  avmded  an 
engagement,  and,  bj  laying  waste  die  cxmntry, 
ninst  have  starved  the  Greeks,  who  were  al- 
ready  in  want  of  prayisicMis ;  hot  the  satrap 
of  Ilnrygia  opposed  diis  opinion,  lest  the  lands 
of  his  own  |»oTince  should  snfier;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  fix*  him,  "Alexander  must  have 
been  infidlibly  ruined*  Upon  what  trifles  the 
frte  €ii  empires  often  depends !  The  opinion  of 
an  individual  may  either  save,  or  bnn^  them 
to  destruction.  In  the  next  place,  ftfemuon 
advised  his  master  to  carry  the  war  into  Ma- 
cedimia,  that  Alexander  might  be  compelled 
to  return  for  the  protection  of  his  own  coun- 

Y ;  which  was  a  very  judicious  plan,  especi- 

ly  as  Sparta  and  the  other  Grecian  states 
wished  for  the  ruin  of  the  Macedonian  prince. 
Darius  approved  of  the  advice,  and  intrusted 
Memn<m  himself  with  the  execution  of  his 
project ;  but  that  general  having  fallen  at  the 
sie^  of  Mytikne,  the  only  means  which  re* 
mained  of  averting  the  storm  was  relinquished. 

Though  Memnon  defended  Miletus  and 
ff^A  Halicamassus,  Asia  Minor  had  already  yield* 
ed.  Alexander  sent  home  the  greatest  part  of 
his  fleet,  either  on  account  of  the  very  great 
expense,  or  to  show  his  soldiers  that  they  must 
conquer  or  die :  And  his  rapid  progress  vindi* 
cated  the  boldness  of  this  measure.  Return^ 
ing  towards  Tarsus  by  way  of  Cappadocia, 
he  passed  through  the  narrow  defiles  of  Ci* 
Ucia,  which  the  enemy,  not  daring  to  wait 
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his  approach,  had  already  abandoned.  He 
took  possession  of  the  riches  of  Tarsus  be*^ 
fore  they  were  consumed,  to  which  they  wer6 
exposed  by  the  Persians  having  set  fire  to  the 
city. 

It  was  here  that  he  was  seized  with  a  viol^oit  ^^  iiiB«* 
disorder,  which  he  brought  upon  himself,  by*°rf^S3r 
bathin?  in  the  river  Cydnus,  while  he  was 
covered  with  sweat,  and  of  which  he  was  cured 
by  his  physician  Philip.  Parmenio  wrote  to 
him,  that  his  physician  had  been  bribed,  and 
agreed  to  poison  him.  The  information  was 
not  true,  but  it  might  have  tlux>wn  his  mind 
into  a  dangerous  agitation.  He  showed  the 
letter  to  Philip,  and  at  the  same  instant  swaU 
lowed  a  medicine,  which  he  had  presented  to 
him.  The  onbf  Jcaxmr  that  I  have  to  beg  of  yau^ 
said  the  physician,  is  not  to  he  uneasy^  atuiyour 
cure  will  be  my  justification.  Alexander  must 
have  been  destroyed,  if  his  mind  had  not  been 
unshaken.  Fear  or  distrust  would  have  killed 
him,  but  he  was  preserved  by  his  steady  uni* 
form  courage. 

Darius,  instead  of  waiting  the  Greeks,  as  he    Befon 
was  advised,  in  the  great  plains  of  Assyria,  ^Jjj^ 
where  the  whole  of  his  troops  mi^ht  have  acU  cfSu^ 
ed,   imprudently  advanced  to  give  battle  to 
Alexander ;  and,  entering  CiUcia  by  the  pass  of 
Amanus,  entangled  himself  in  a  aefile,  where 
the  greatest  part  of  his  army  could  not  be 
brought  into  action.     No  despot  can  endure-  to 
hearken  to  any  advice  which  mortifies  his  pride ; 
and  Charidemus,  an  Athenian  who  had  fled  for 
shelter  into  Persia,  was  put  to  death  for  having 

§>6n  one  which  ought  to  have  been  followed, 
ut  the  batde  of  Issus  very  somi  humbled  the    w 
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presumptioii  of  the  great  king,  who  was  taught 
to  his  cost,  that  an  innumerable  army,  badl^ 
disciplined^  and  still  worse  conducted,  caa  avail 
nothmg  against  excellent  troops  led  by  a  hero. 
Thirty  thousand  Greeks,  whom  he  had  in  his 
pay,  were  all  that  could  contend  for  the  vic- 
tory ;  but  Alexander  broke  through  tl^m,  after 
having  dispersed  the  rest  of  his  army.  Darius 
showed  at  least  personal  courage  upon  this  oc« 
casion,  and  did  not  turn  to  fly  till  lie  saw  the 
horses  of  his  chariot  were  wounded.  His  loss 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  men  ;  while  Quintus  Curtiusr  reduces 
that  of  the  Macedonians  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty. 

obHTT*.  We  ouj^ht  to  take  notice  in  this  place,  how 
^|2]^J2i^  ^^^^  crecBt  is  due  to  this  elegant  auuior,  whose 
^^1^-  descriptions  and  studied  harangues  are  suffix 

cSSa  cient  to  create  distrust,  being  much  more  the 
language  of  romance  than  of  history.  Besides 
this  essential  imperfection,  there  are  a  number 
-  of  palpable  blunders  to  be  found  in  his  book. 
For  example,  when  he  describes  the  splendid 
march  of  the  army  of  Darius,  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  festival,  he  introduces  a  cnariot 
consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  ornamented  with 
statues  representing  the  gods  j  as  if  the  Per* 
sians  had  known  Jupiter,  or  not  held  idolatry 
in  utter  detestation.  It  is  very  extraordinary, 
that  Rollin  should  have  followed  Quintus  Cur. 
tins  in  such  an  enli^tened  age,  and  in  a  work 
intended  to  convey  Uie  most  serious  instruction. 

Aifiw.  Among  the  many  contmdi^ory  accounts, 
which  have  been  given  by  the  different  authors 
who  have  written  the  history  of  Alexander,  Ar-» 
nan  is  the  most  deserving  of  our  esteem,  even 
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if  we  did  not  know  that  he  has  followed  the 
authorities  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  who 
were  officers  in  Alexander's  army.  He  ac- 
quaints us  with  the  visit  which  the  conqueror 
paid  to  the  princesses  who  were  his  prisoners, 
and  of  the  mistake  of  Sysi^mbis,  wno  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Uepnestion,  whom  she 
took  to  be  Alexander,  with  the  fine  expression 
of  the  king  upon  the  occasion.  No^  mother^ 
said  he,  you  are  not  mistaken^  for  he  is  Ukewise 
Alexander.  But  without  asserting  it  for  a  fact, 
like  other  historians,  he  is  satisfied  with  saying, 
^  There  is  such  a  dignity  in  the  expression, 
that  if  we  cannot  believe  it,  we  at  least  ought 
to  wish  it  to  be  true. '  Arrian  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Abdolonymus,  whom  Alexander  took 
out  of  his  garden  to  make  him  king  of  Sidon. 
Could  such  a  remarkable  event  escape  his  no. 
tice  ?  His  silence  serves  as  a  negative  proof, 
and  the  more  to  be  depended  on,  that  the  au- 
thors who  take  notice  of  the  story  contradict 
one  another.  However,  the  expression  which 
Quintus  Curtius  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  Ah- 
dolonymus,  is  not  the  less  instructive.  Alex^ 
ander  having  asked  him  with  what  degree  of 
patience  he  suffered  want,  I  wish  to  the  gods^ 
said  he,  that  I  may  be  able  to  bear  prosperity  with 
the  same  equality  of  mind.  These  hands  supplied 
all  my  wants.  Possessing  nothings  I  had  no  un^ 
satisfied  desires. 

I  must  now  return  to  our  history,  from  which  ivnnra  of 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  withdraw  for  a  few  JSH^ 
moments,  that  we  may  avoid  those  errors  to 
which   we  are  exposed  by   historians  whose 
writings  are  filled  with  falsehoods.     After  tihe 
battle  of  Issus,  Alexander  passed  into  Syria, 
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and  Parmenio  took  possession  of  Damascus, 
where  Darius  kept  his  treasures.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  booty  was  found  there,  sufficient  to 
load  seven  thousand  beasts  of  burden;  and 
that  there  were  likewise  in  the  same  place 
three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  concuoines 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  four 
hundred  and  ninety-two  attendants,  destined  to 
minister  to  his  luxury  and  pleasures ;  a  train 
sufficient  of  itself  to  make  us  expect  a  defeat. 
Darius  wrote  a  haughty  letter  to  the  conqne- 
ror  to  demand  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his 
children,  and  to  advise  him  to  put  an  end  to 
an  iniquitous  war.  The  answer,  which  is  re- 
lated very  differently  by  Arrian  and  Quintus 
Curtius,  breathes  the  language  of  a  haughty 
conqueror.  Alexander  speaks  in  it  as  if  he 
had  Deen  the  sovereign  of  Asia,  and  insists  up- 
on being  acknowledged  as  such. 
Akzander  Instead  of  pursumg  the  enemy  so  as  not 
"***5^**'  to  give  him  time  to  bi'eathe,  he  directed  his 
course  towards  Tyre,  and  desired  to  be  admit- 
ted there,  that  he  might  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
Hercules.  The  Tyrians,  appr^ensive  of  dan- 
ger, shut  their  gates  a^nst  him,  at  which  he 
was  so  enraged,  that  ne  resolved  to  compel 
them ;  but  he  likewise  had  other  motives  to 
induce  him  to  attempt  this  important  project. 
He  was  desirous  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  sea,  either  with  a  view  of  subjecting  Egypt, 
or  to  restrain  the  Greeks,  whom  he  had  reason 
to  distrust ;  for  he  found  ambassadors  from 
Sparta,  Athena,  and  Thebes,  at  Damascus,  in- 
trusted to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Per- 
sians. The  conqueror  gave  them  much  more 
uneasiness  at  this  time  than  the  king  of  Persia. 
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New  Tyre,  which  was  situated  op[)osite  to  siege, 
Old  Tyre,  seemed  to  be  impregnable  without  a  *rf  ^^ 
fleet ;  but  Alexander,  who  never  was  repulsed 
by  any  obstacles,  undertook  to  join  the  island 
to  the  continent  by  a  causeway.  The  work 
was  forwarded  by  infinite  labour,  but  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Tyrians.  The  operations  were 
renewed  with  fresh  ardour,  till  the  Sidonians 
and  some  other  people  whom  Alexander  treat- 
ed with  gentleness,  at  last  found  ships  for  car- 
rying on  the  enterprise. 

He  then  hastened  the  siege,  and  all  sorts  of 
warlike  instruments  were  employed  by  both 
parties,  besiegers  and  besieged,  ecj^ually  signa- 
lizing their  courage  and  abilities,  till  the  place 
was  taken  by  storm  after  seven  months'  re- 
sistance. About  eight  thou^md  Tyrians  were 
put  to  death ;  thirty  thousand  prisoners  were 
sold ;  and  the  conqueror  offerea  iip  bis  sacri- 
fice to  Hercules  upon  the  ruins  of  Tyre. 

According  to  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  Aocoantor 
he  went  next  to  Jerusalem,  with  an  intention^^^** 
to  use  thepeople  of  that  place  as  he  had  done  J««^«nf 
those  of  Tyre,  because  they  refused  to  supply  Jotephus. 
him  with  provisions,  upon  pretence  of  the  oatn 
they  had  sworn  to  the  king  of  Persia.     Jaddus 
the  chief  priest  went  out  to  meet  him,  dressed 
in  his  pontifical  habit,  when  Alexander,  struck 
with  his  figure,  prostrated  himself  to  woi-ship 
the  name  of  God  which  he  carried  written  upon 
a  plate  of  gold ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time, 
that  this  same  high  priest  had  formerly  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dream,  and  had  promised 
nim  the  conquest  of  Asia.     Such  a  wonderful 
event  should  be.  confirmed  by  some  other  evi- 
dence.   The  Scriptures  mention  nothing  of  it, 
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nor  even  profane  history,  which  has  given  vent 
to  ahundtmce  of  other  wonders. 
Alexander      Alexander  having  taken  the  cit^  of  Gaza, 
which  was  nobly  defended  by  Betis,  entered 
Egypt,  where  he  was  received  with  every  ex- 

Eression  of  joy  and  satisfiu^tion ;  the  Persians 
avine  made  themselves  detested  by  despi^ng 
the  religion  of  the  country.  He  allowed  the 
Egyptians  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  cus- 
tomSy  which  was  a  very  proper  step  to  make 
them  pleased  with  his  holding  the  sovereign 
authority.  A  piece  of  vanity  led  him  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  across  the 
scorching  sands,  where  fifty  thousand  men  of 
the  army,  commanded  by  Cambyses,  had  been 
buried.  All  the  historians  tell  us,  that  he  ex- 
tricated himself  by  a  kind  of  miracle.  They 
say,  that  he  was  desirous  to  be  thought  the  son 
ot  Jupiter,  the  Oracle  having  given  him  that 
title ;  for  who  dared  to  oppose  him  ?  But  his 
mother  Olympias  wrote  to  him  in  millery,  not 
to  set  her  and  Juno  by  the  ears.  He  founded 
the  city  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  which  was  an 
undertaking  more  worthy^  a  great  man,  and 
undoubtedly  much  more  to  his  honour,  than 
the  sacrilegious  flattery  ofiered  to  him  by  the 
priest  of  Jupiter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

£ND  OF  TB£  R£1GN  OF  ALXJUkSn^R,     BIS  DEATH. 

Success  becomes  a   dreadful   poiscm  to  the 
^niiilds  of  men ;  and  it  produoea  very  extraor* 
dinary  e&cts  upon  a  hero,  who  seemed  to  be  iu^ 
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tended  as  an  object  of  admiration  for  the  world. 
Darius  made  an  offer  to  Alexander  by  a  second 
embassy,  to  give  him  ten  thousand  talents,  and 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  whole  coun- 
try lying  between  the  river  Euphrates  and  the 
Ilellespont.  Prudence  could  not  leave  him  a 
moment  to  hesitate.  Parmenio  said,  that  if  he 
was  Alexander,  he  would  accept  these  offers : 
And  I  too,  said  the  King,  if  I  were  Parmenio. 
He  haughtily  rejected  them,  and  in  his  desire 
to  obtam  all,  exposed  himself  to  lose  every 
thing.  Quintus  Curtius  makes  him  say,  that 
tiie  world  cannot  endure  two  suns,  nor  two  masters  ; 
but  that  is  the  language  of  a  declaimer,  who 
magnifies  every  thing  to  display  himself  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Darius  had  time  to  assemble  seven  or  eight  Befim 
hundred  thousand  men  j  and  Alexander,  al-  ^^^^^^^^ 
ways  attended  with  success,  passed  the  rivers  ^t 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  without  opposition,  where 
he  presented  himself  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
placing  his  whole  dependence  upon  the  known 
valour  of  his  troops.  The  advice  which  Par- 
menio gave  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the 
night,  must  have  lost  him  this  advantage ;  but 
he  replied  with  judgment,  as  well  as  greatness 
of  mind,  that  it  did  not  suit  him  to  steal  a  vic- 
tory. The  famous  battle  of  Arbela  brought 
him  to  the  very  summit  of  prosperity.  The 
left  wing,  where  Parmenio  commanded.,  was  in 
dan^r ;  and  the  cavalry  of  Darius  had  begun 
to  plunder  the  camp,  when  Alexander,  who  was 
successful  on  the  other  wing,  sent  orders  to 
Parmenio  not  to  be  uneasy  about  his  bagga^, 
but  to  think  only  of  conquering ;  which  order 
had  a  wonderful  effect;  for  he  very  soon  gained 
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A  complete  victory.    Arrian  reckons  near  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy  killed  in  the 
field,  and  less  than  twelve  hundred  Macedo* 
nians.    Though  Darius  had  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  meaj  yet  he  had  but  few  soldiers  in  his 
army,  which  was  the  cause  of  his  misfortune. 
He  showed  no  want  of  courage  during  the 
action,  but  was  hurried  along  by  his  flying* 
troops. 
UaA        We  cannot  withhold  our  praise  or  compas- 
]]^^    ^on  from  that  unfortunate  prince  who  became 
the  victim  of  another  person's  ambition.     Ge- 
nerous and  peaceable,  he  met  with  the  fiite 
which  is  due  only  to  tyrants.     After  having 
passed  a  river  in  his  flight,  he  refused  to  let 
the  bridge  be  broken  down,  as  he  could  not 
think  of  preser\Hing  his  own  life  at  the  expense 
of  the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  subjects,  who 
were  exposed  to  the  sword  of  the  enemy.     Be- 
ing betrayed  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  satraps,  he 
declined  to  trust  his  person  to  a  guard  ot  Gre- 
cians who  were  attacned  to  him,  lest  it  should 
be  thought  an  affront  to  the  Persians.     Con- 
stantly pursued  by  Alexander,  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  Bessus  ;  and,  when  dying,  charged  a 
Macedonian,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  to 
thank  his  enemy  for  his  behaviour  to  his  mo- 
ther, wife,  and  children. 
^J^2^      Babylon,  Susa,  Persepolis  and  Ecbatan,  had 
debuicbed  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror ; 
D^t^l.  and  the  immense  riches  which  were  found  in 
these   places  very  soon  corrupted  his  army. 
The  burning  the  palace  of  Xerxes  at  Perse- 
polis, should  be  looked  upon  as  a  prelude  to 
those  excesses   into  which  he  was  about  to 
plunge  himself.    Arrian  makes  no  mention  of 
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Thais  the  courtesan^  who,  according;  to  oth^r 
historians,  urged  him  to  commit  that  horrid 
barbarity  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  scene  of 
debauchery. 

From  this  time  foi;ward,  we  can  scarcely  Aieauuuier*! 
trace  any  of  those  virtuous  sentiments  of  which  ^^^^'^' 
he  had  given  so  many  proofs.  Debauchery, 
cruelty  and  ingratitude,  tarnished  all  his  glory  j 
and  he  who  formerly  would  have  no  cooks,  but 
sobriety  and  exercise,  now  passed  day  and 
night  in  riots  and  feasting.  He  became  fond 
of  the  luxury  and  ornaments  of  the  Persian 
kings,  which  he  had  formerly  despised;  and 
scorned  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  brave 
Macedonians,  who  had  been  the  instruments 
by  which  he  had  gained  so  many  victories^ 
He  desired  that  the  people  should  adore  him^ 
and  laid  himself  open  to  murmurings  and  re- 
bellion. 

A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  in  his    Dnth 
camp,  of  which  Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  ivr^Lb 
was  informed;  but  believing  it  to  be  false,  he  •™*^*»- 
neglected  to  mention  it.     However,  he  was  put 
to  death  as  a  traitor ;  yet  his  real  offence  was 
wounding  the  pride  of  the  king,  by  imprudent 
haughtiness.     The  illustrious  Parmenio,   who 
had  been  so  highly  esteemed  by  Philip,  and 
without  whom  -^exander  had  done  nothing  of 
importance,  was  assassinated  by  order  of  the 
king,  probably  from  an  apprehension  that  he 
would  revenge  the  death  of  his  son.     Such^ 
however,  was  the  esteem  which  the  soldiers 
had  for  Alexander,  that  he  disarmed  the  sedi^ 
tious  by  a  single  word. 

He  carried  his  conquests  next  into  Bactriana     New 
and  Sogdiana,  where  Bessus  had  assumed  the  «p^*^ 
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titl^  of  King,  but  was  punished  for  his  tficked- 
ness.  The  Scythians,  notwithstanding  their 
being  reputed  invincible,  were  likewise  defeat-' 
ed.  I  must  suppress  an  infinite  number  of 
peLrticulars ;  and  observe,  that  the  ornaments 
with  which  they  have  been  loaded  by  Qjointus 
Curtius,  degrade  the  dignity  of  history. 
Utttdetti  What  is  much  more  interesting  to  us,  and 
^^'^'^  may  serve  as  an  important  lesson  to  mankind^ 
is  the  affecting  scene  which  the  horrid  murder 
of  Clitus  presents  to  our  consideration.  That 
old  officer,  beloved  by  Alexander,  whom  he 
had  saved  in  battle,  retained  the  h«ighty  free- 
dom of  the  old  manners,  which,  having  indulg- 
ed too  far  at  a  festival,  proved  the  occasion  of 
his  death.  Alexander,  neated  with  wine,  and 
boasting  of  his  exploits,  so  as  to  lessen  those  of 
his  father  Philip,  Clitus  so  far  forgot  himself, 
as  to  offend  the  king  by  some  expressions  of 
contempt  and  indignation;  and  the  haughty 
monarcn  killed  him  with  a  stroke  of  his  javelin. 
Remorse  and  despair  were  the  inunediate  con- 
sequences; but  the  courtiers  found  means  to 
dispel  them.  A  formal  decree  was  passed,  that 
the  murder  of  Clitus  was  an  act  of  justice ; 
and  from  that  time,  liberty  was  almost  annihi- 
lated in  every  heart. 
rJii-A^^m  However,  the  Macedonians  did  not  debase 
^P^^^  themselves,  like  the  other  servile  Greeks,  so  as 
>!">>»  ^  to  prostitute  divine  honours,  by  offering  them 
to  their  king.  Oie  of  the  courtiers  proposed 
that  it  should  be  done;  unon  which  Call  is- 
thenes,  a  severe  inflexible  philosopher,  in  a  dis- 
course full  of  evident  truths,  refuted  what  had 
been  lurged  by  the  courtier  in  its  favour ;  but 
Alexan^r  saw  nothing  in  this  but  a  spirit  of 
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rebellion^  and  Callisthenes  very  soon  felt  the 
effects  of  his  resentment.  He  was  suspected 
of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  formed  by  Her- 
molaus,  with  whom  he  had  an  intimacy  ;  and, 
without  any  proof  having  been  adduced  against 
him,  was  thrown  into  a  aungeoUj  where  he  was 
put  to  death  for  an  imaginary  offence,  leaving 
to  the  king  eternal  shame,  for  having  been 
guilty  of  a  premeditated  act  of  injustice. 

If  Alexander  had  been  blessed  with  as  much  _  Befiwe 

Erudent  poUcy  as  his  father,  he  would  have  ej^^' 
een  more  solicitous  to  have  secured  than  to   ■™^*^ 
have  extended  his  conquests,   and  would  not  Aieandor. 
have  attempted  any  but  what  could  have  been 
preserved  by  human  aid ;  but  the  more  he  was 
favoured  by  fortune,  the  more  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  intoxication  of  his  pride  and  vanity. 
The  confines  of  the  Persian  monarchy  seemed 
to  him  to  be  too  limited;  and,  imagining  that 
he  ouffht  to  follow  the  steps  of  Bacchus  and 
Hercules,  he  undertook  to  bring  India  under 
his  dominion.     The  dangers  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  can  add  very  little  to  the  ideas  we 
have  already  formed  of  his  valour.     Taxiles, 
one  of  the  kings- of  the  country,  came  to  meet 
him,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  addressed  hini 
in  the  following  language.     *  O  Alexander,  if  Smedi  of 
you  do  not  intend  to  cteprive  us  of  our  food    ™°'*- 
and  our  water,  which  are  the  only  things  for 
which    reasonable   people   ought   to   take  up 
arms,  wherefore  should  we  fight  ?     As  to  what 
the  world  calls  riches,  if  I  have  more  than  you, 
1  am  ready  to  give  you  a  part  ;  if  I  have  less^ 
I  am  willing;  to  owe  you  a  favour. '    Alexander 
accepted  his  gifts,  and  loaded  him  with  pre-^ 

VOIi.  I.  u 
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sents,  offering  him,  at  the  same  time,  his  friend- 
ship and  protection. 
^<jj^  fiut  Porus,  another  Indian  king^  more  bold 
~°^  and  haughty,  prepared  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
the  conqueror,  who,  having  crossed  the  Indus, . 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  where 
Poms,  with  a  numerous  army,  was  expectine 
him  upon  the  opposite  shore.  He  deceiv^ 
the  enemy  by  a  stratagem ;  and,  having  happily 
passed  over  that  large  river^  defeated  the  In- 
dians, notwithstanding  their  elephants  and  the 
courage  of  their  king,  whom  he  ordered  to  be 
spared,  because  he  bad  behaved  like  a  hero, 
when  Porus  was  brouj^ht  into  his  presence,  he 
asked  him  how  he  desired  to  be  treated  ?  Like 
a  King^  answered  Porus.  From  selfJaoe^  I  agree 
to  ihaty  replied  Alexander.  He  kept  his  word, 
and  thereoy  gained  a  faithful  ally. 
Akn&der  After  uudcrgoiug  immense  fatigues,  and  sue- 
^'^^^^  ceeding  in  incredible  exploits,  his  anny  refused 
"^^^  to  follow  him  any  farther  in  unknown  regions, 
and  obliged  him  to  return ;  he  therefore  em-- 
barked  upon  the  Indus,  that  he  might  see  the 
ocean.  The  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  ter- 
rified his  pilots,  who  were  unacquainted  with 
that  phenomenon  :  however,  that  he  might 
boast  of  having  penetrated  into  unheara-of 
places,  he  landed  upon  two  Uttle  islands.  This 
was  all  that  he  gamed  by  his  expedition  into 
India. 
^^^""^  If  it  is  true,  as  has  been  reported,  that  Alex- 
""^  ander  exclaimed,  while  passmg  the  Hydaspes, 
O  Athenians,  will  you  believe  that  I  ejcpase  myself 
to  so  many  dangers  only  to  deserve  jfour  praise  ? 
if  he  had  been  desirous  to  outlive  himself  some 
time,  that  he  might  see  the  eflfect  which  the 
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reading  of  his  history  would  have  upon  the 
minds  of  men,  reason  would  have  informed 
him,  that  he  ought  to  have  rendered  his  name 
immortal,  by  performing  actions  which  deserv- 
ed to  be  remembered,  and  to  prefer  solid  glory 
to  empty  fame,  which  makes  censure  and  praise 
equally  immortal.  Erostratus,  to  perpetuate 
his  name,  burnt  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  in 
Ephesus.  Is  not  a  conqueror,  whose  steps  are 
marked  with  destruction,  another  Erostratus  ? 

At  his  return  to  Persia,  he  endeavoured  to  wiiat  hi 
remedy  the  disorders  which  had  been  occasion-^.  ^^«^  to 
ed  by  his  absence.     He  pimished  some  gover-     ^•~* 
nors  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  cor- 
rupted ;  he  quelled  the  mutiny  which  he  foimd 
among  the  troops ;  he  married  two  princesses 
of  the  royal  family ;  and,  that  he  might  unite 
the  two  nations,  persuaded  the  Macedonians  to 
form   similar  enga^ments.      He    once  more  « 

went  to  the  ocean  by  the  river  Eulceus.  He 
rojected  new  conquests^  and  formed  schemes 
or  invading  other  countries;  but  his  end  was 
drawing  near.  The  death  of  his  favourite 
Hephsestion,  *  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  drunken^ 
ness,  did  not  make  him  either  more  sober  or 

Srudent;    and  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he 
ied  from  the  same  cause  at  Babylon.     It  is    Befora 
said,  that  when  his  officers  asked  him,  who  he  ^^Jdi^ 
desired  should  succeed  him,  he  replied.  The    . 
most  worthy  ;  adding,  that  he  foresaw  his  fune- 
ral would  be  stained  with  blood.      In  effect, 


F< 


*  Sephattion  loves  Jlexander^  said  that  prince,  and  Craierut  laves  ike 
Xmg*  Craterus  was  a  worthy  courtier,  who  retained  the  Macedonian 
manners,  and  had  the  true  glory  of  his  master  at  heart ;  he  was  there- 
foce  emi^ed  in  all  transactions  with  the  Macedonians  and  Hephtntion,. 
in  whatever  related  to  the  Persians. 
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such  extensive  conquests  cmly  terminated  in 
civil  wars,  and  the  inevitable  destructicHi  of 
an  empire,  much  too  large  to  be  governed  by 
one  man. 
itppottof      The  rep(^  of  his  having  been  poisoned, 
^""^  which  was  spread  abroad  some  years  after  his 
deaths  was  nothing  nK»e,  as  Plutarch  observes, 
but  the  contrivance  of  some  people,  who  thought 
Aai  Ms  great  drama  shouU  be  smied  voiAa  ira^ 
gkal  ccnebmon.    His  disorder  continued  thirty 
days,  of  which  a  journal  was  extant.     The 
same  author  takes  notice,  that  he  entered  Ba« 
bykm,  looking  with  contemnt  imon  some  un- 
hicky  predictions  by  the  Cnalmans;   yet  he 
was  so  affected  with  fears  and  superstition  dur- 
ing his  disorder,  that  the  palace  was  soon  fill- 
ed with  miesis  and  soothaiyers ;  so  much  are 
stroiE^  mmds  sometimes  intimidated  by  danger. 
The  stray  of  Alexander  may  serve  as  an  ma- 
pcMtant  lesson  to  mankind  in  general,  as  well  as 
to  kings.    They  will  see  there  the  eflfeets  which 
a  great  flow  of  success  could  have  upon  a  noble 
am  generous  soul,  who  must  have  been  a  model 
to  future  heroes,  if  he  had  not  been  contami- 
nated with  vice.    The  sudden  transitions  from 
good  to  bad,  finom  prud^ice  to  folly,  from  mo- 
deration to  violence,  from  ^ry  to  imominy, 
must  make  every  rational  bemg  tremble  upon 
the  brink  of  tlie  abyss  dug  by  the  passions. 
The  Macedonian  hero  very  well  deserved  the 
answer  which  was  made  to  him  by  the  pirate, 
whom  he  asked,  what  right  he  had  to  infest  the 
seas.    The  same  xrkick  you  haoe  to  infest  the  xchole 
worU.    I  am  colled  a  robber^  hetause  I  do  it  with 
mie  siffall  ship  ;  vchUe  yam  are  caUcd  a  conqueror^ 
btcanst  j/ou  employ  a  great  ^fieet. 
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I  ought  not  to  conceal,  that  the  celebrated  Enoomium 
Montesquieu  has  written  a  panegyric  on  Alex-  j^^^ 
ander.     *  If  it  is  true,  *  says  he,  *  that  victory    ™j^ 
gave  him  every  thing,  it  is  equally  true  that  he     '^^"^ 
aid  every  thing  whicli  could  be  done  to  obtain 
victory.      At  first,   he   trusted  very  little   to 
chance ;  but  when  fortune  had  raised  him  su- 
perior to  accidents,  he  sometimes  tried  what 
could  be  effected  b^  a  bold  stroke.     He  re- 
sisted  those  who  wished  to  treat  the  Greeks 
as  masters,  and  the  Persians  as  slaves.    For 
his  sole  purpose   was  to  unite  the   two  na- 
tions, and  to  put  an  end  to  all  distinction  be- 
tween the  conquerors  and  the  conquered.     He 
assumed  the  Persian  manners,  that  the  Per-* 
sians  might  not  be   grieved  at  being  com^ 

Eelled  to  adopt  those  of  the  Greeks.  In  all 
is  conquests,  he  seemed  only  to  desire  to 
be  the  particular  king  of  every  state,  and  the 
chief  citizen  of  every  city.  Averse  from  pri- 
vate expense,  he  was  always  ready  to  supply^ 
the  wants  of  the  public.  In  bis  domestic  eco- 
nomy, he  was  a  Macedonian ;  but,  in  discharge 
ing  the  debts  due  to  his  soldiers,  sharing  his 
acquisitions  with  the  Greeks,  or  advancing  the 
fortune  of  every  individual  in  his  army,  he  was 
Alexander.  He  was  guilty  of  two  unworthy 
actions  ;  he  burnt  Persepolis  and  slew  Clitus ; 
but  his  penitence  was  so  remarkable,  that, 
while  we  remember  the  respect  he  showed  for 
virtue,  we  are  willing  to  forget  his  offences.  *  * 

Whatever  regard  may  w  due  to  such  re- He 
spectable   authority  as  that  of  Montesquieu,^ 
yet  many  of  these  notions  seem  to  be  less 

*  Esprit  dfls  Loix,  fir.  x  chap.  14. 
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solid  than  ingenious.  Undoubtedly,  Alexan* 
der  had  a  most  extensive  capacity ;  but  he 
was  so  led  away  by  the  violence  of  his  ambi«> 
tion,  that  he  was  not  capable  of  forming  a  plaii 
for  his  future  conduct.  He  was  always  suc^ 
eessfiil ;  but  often  indebted  to  fortunate  acci-* 
dents,  which  could  not  have  been  expected  ex- 
cept from  unadvised  rashness.  He  subdued 
the  Peteians,  who  had  been  prepared  to  submit 
to  a  new  yoke,  by  the  despotism  of  their  own 
kin^;  but,  notwithstandmg  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  Macedonians  were  inspired  by 
bis  victories,  their  patience  was  at  last  exhaust-r 
ed.  The  number  of  cities  which  be  founded 
in  different  coimtries,  but  more  particularly 
that  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  clearly  demon-* 
strate  the  greatness  of  his  views ;  but  the  Abb6 
Mably  observes,  *  That  these  cities  were  look- 
ed upon  by  him  as  trophies  which  the  Greeks 
were  accustomed  to  erect  in  those  places  where 
they  gained  any  signal  victory. '  His  conti-r 
nence,  and  the  respect  with  which  he  behaved 
to  the  family  of  Darius,  entitle  him,  undoubt-. 
edly,  to  the  highest  reverence ;  but  can  we  he-, 
sitate  to  declare,  that  the  sequel  of  his  life  to^ 
tally  obscured  the  lustre  of  these  virtues,  which, 
in  the  early  part  of  it,  ^hone  so  conspicuous  ? 
To  conclude,'  if  he  proposed  to  carry  the  war 
into  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  after  having  con-^ 
cjuered  India  almost  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
is  not  that  sufficient  authority  for  sayii^,  mat 
he  did  not  know  the  bounds  within  which  hu^ 
pian  enterprises  should  be  limited  ? 

Let  us  value  things  according  to  the  advan-.* 
tages  they  procure.  Let  us  praise  Alexander 
for  his  intention  of  dniiping  the  marshes  in  fh^ 
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country  of  Babylon,  and  dicing  a  basin  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  nt  to  contain  a  nu- 
merous fleet.  Let  us  praise  him  for  his  schemes 
intended  to  promote  commerce  and  navigation ; 
but  let  us  at  the  same  time  acknowledge,  that 
he  did  much  more  harm  than  good,  not  only  to 
the  people  whom  he  subjected  in  the  course  of 
his  conquests,  but  likewise  to  his  own  subjects, 
whom  he  left  to  feel  all  the  dismal  effects  of 
civil  discord.  His  empire  was  very  soon  di- 
vided, his  family  dispossessed  and  totally  extin- 
guished ;  so  that  he  seems  to  have  laboured 
solely  to  raise  fortunes  for  his  officers, 
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CHAPTER  V, 

DISTURBANCES    IN   ATHENS.        DEATHS   OF    PHOCION 
AND  DEMOSTHENES.      DEMETRIUS  PHAI.EREUS. 

X  HOUGH  Greece  had  been  sunk  into  a  kind  of  . 
lethargy  during  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  "£&» 
et  some  efforts  were  made  to  recover  the  ^^'*™** ''^ 
iberty  of  the  Grecian  states.  The  Spartans 
stirred  up  a  rebellion  in  Peloponnesus;  but 
Antipater,  who  governed  in  Macedonia,  ex- 
tinguished this  league  by  gaining  a  remarkable 
battle,  which  put  an  ena  to  all  hopes  of  the  aL 
lies  being  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke. 

Some  jrears  after,  Harpalus,  governor  of  Ba- 
bylon, being  afraid  that  Alexander,  at  his  return 
from  India,  would  punish  him  for  his  iniqui* 
tons  extortions,  crossed  the  sea  with  five  thou-* 
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have  completed  their  ruin.  On  the  first  report 
of  Alexander's  death,  the  Athenians  unmediate- 
ly  gave  vent  to  their  joy,  and,  imagining  that 
tnev  were  delivered  from  the  Macedonian  yoke, 
notning  was  to  he  heard  but  war  and  venge- 
ance. The  declaimers  every  where  lighted  up 
the  flame,  and  the  prudent  Phocion  fruitlessly 
attempted  to  check  the  violence  of  the  confla- 
gration. It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  tell  them,  Xf 
Alexander  is  this  day  dead^  he  mU  be  so  to-mor^ 
raw^  and  likewise  next  day  /  we  halve  time  for  pru* 
dent  deliberation.  They  would  not  Usten  to  him, 
but  sent  deputies  to  persuade  all  the  states  of 
Greece  to  form  a  league  against  the  Mace- 
donians. Demosthenes,  though  still  an  exile, 
took  the  field,  and  stirred  up  Peloponnesus  to 
revolt ;  upon  which  he  was  gloriously  recalled 
from  his  banishment,  loaded  with  honours,  and 
the  standard  of  war  immediately  set  up. 

Macedonia  was  so  exhausted  by  the  new  le-  ^^'^ 
vies  that  were  sent  to  ioin  Alexander,  that  An-  th^ 
tipater  had  no  more  than  about  thirteen  thou- 
sand fighting  men.  However,  he  advanced  to 
attack  the  Greeks ;  but  being  defeated,  was  o^ 
bliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  the  city  of  Lamia  * 
in  Thessaly,  till  the  generals  who  were  in  Asia 
could  come  to  his  relief.  The  first  who  came 
to  his  assistance  was  Leonatus,  who  was  killed 
in  an  engagement  where  Leostlienes  the  Athe- 
nian general  gained  the  victory.  The  people 
now  began  to  rally  Phocion,  asking  him  if  ne 
would  not  have  wished  to  have  performed  such 
noble  deeds  ?  Yes^  replied  he,  and  to  have  ad^ 
vised  the  contrary.    He  readily  foresaw  the  con- 

*  From  thente  this  wm  called  the  XomuMt  iMir. 
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Ed  titwJjilrii,  and  ■lliitd  thi»  fa%faest  degree 
€€  doqaaice,  with  which  he  for  a  kx^  tune 
governed  his  cjumiii ;  \mk  can  the  fiUal  en- 
thnsiasni  which  hekindSed  hrit,  bepatincom- 
|wi»o  widi  the  pradkent  policT  ot  Fhocioa  ? 
Wbeo  Roflin  ascribes  to  him,  m'wamdtrfid  saga^ 
dig^  wMch  pohUed  ami  to  Umjidmrt  md  disUmi 
ecenU  asifAty  had  beem  pracmi;  would  it  not 
be  said,  that  the  destnictioQ  of  Philip  and  Akx^ 
aoder  had  verified  his  predjctiofisr  The  A- 
thenians  erected  a  statue  to  him,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :  DemosAemct^  if  ikau  hadst 
had  power  equal  to  thy  judgment^  the  Macedonian 
Mars  would  never  have  ruled  in  Greece.  But 
the  following  would  have  been  more  proper.  If 

fhy  judgment  had  been  equal  to  thy  genius  and  elo. 
quence. 

A  precipitate  rashness  was  the  ruin  of  that 
republic.     It  was  an  egregious  folly  to  dj[^w 
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upon  themselves  Alexander's  generals,  while 
they  were  still  in  perfect  union,  and  accustom* 
ed  to  success.  If  the  Athenians  had  waited  till 
dissentions  had  sprung  up  among  them,  an  op* 
portunity  might  have  offered  of  fighting  to  ad- 
vantage, when  the  confederate  states  of  Greece, 
united  a^inst  enemies  that  were  tearing  one 
another  m  pieces,  might  have  refined  their 
freedom  ana  independence.  But  wnen  the  mo* 
ment  arrived,  in  which  they  ought  to  have 
made  the  attempt,  they  found  themselves  desti- 
tute of  all  power. 

The  empire  of  Alexander  hecame  an  im-  DMwitioM 
mense  theatre  of  war  and  different  revolutions.    "SST^ 
His  natural  brother  Arideus  was  acknowledged  "***"  ^ 
his  successor,  in  conjunction  with  a  son  whom 
h^  had  by  his  wife  Koxang.     Arideus  was  not 
capable  of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
and  ambition  could  not  respect  the  rights  of  an 
infant.     Perdiccas,  to  whom  the  regency  and 
the  royal  signet  were  intrusted,  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  rest  of  the  officers  who  formerly 
were  his  equals;  and  all  engaged  in  schemes  of 
aj^grandizing  themselves.     Every  one  was  de- 
sirous to  become  absolute  in  his  own  govern- 
ment, and  to  erect  it  into  a  separate  state.   An- 
tigonus,  governor  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  the 
Greater  Fhrygia,  more  ambitious  than  the  rest, 
was  the  first  who  attempted  to  disturb  Per- 
diccas ;  for  which  purpose  he  engaged  Antipa- 
ter,  Craterus,  and  Ptolemy,  governor  of  E^pt, 
to  join  him.     War  being  kindled,  Perdiccas 
was  assassinated  in  Egypt  by  his  own  officers. 
Ptolemy  politically  declined  to  accept  of  the 
regency,  which  might  have  exposed  him  to 
emjy  without  Mdh^  tp  his  power;  it  theirs- 
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lock.  The  only  order  which  Phocion  gave  to 
his  son,  before  he  swallowed  the  poison,  was  to 
forget  the  injustice  done  to  him  by  the  Atheni- 
ans. Such  was  the  end  of  this  great  hero  and 
eminent  philosopher,  who,  in  the  highest  de- 
cree, had  united  politics  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  war  to  personal  bravery  and  virtue ; 
who  had  served  his  country  till  he  was  above 
eighty  years  of  age,  in  her  armies  and  in  her 
councils,  equalling  Socrates  in  wisdom,  while 
he  excelled  nim  by  the  importance  of  the  of- 
fices which  he  held  for  the  public  ^ood. 

Since  the  principal  merit  of  history  is  to  The  probitj 
present  models  for  imitation,  we  shall  mention  ph^don. 
two  instances  of  his  singular  probity.  His 
son-in-law,  Charicles,  having  been  summon- 
ed to  answer  an  accusation  against  him  for 
receiving  money  from  Harpalus,  he  refused 
to  plead  in  his  mvour,  saying,  /  made  you  nnf 
son-in-law,  but  it  was  Jor  worthy  actions.  Anti- 
pater,  who  loved  and  respected  him,  having 
made  a  proposal  to  him  one  day  which  was  not 
very  just,  ne  boldly  replied,  Antipater  cannot 
find  in  me  a  friend  and  a  Jtatterer.  The  Atheni- 
ans erected  a  statue  to  Phocion.  That  sort  of 
memorial  incessantly  upbraided  them  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  insults  which  they  had  ofr 
fered  to  virtue,  yet  never  produced  the  least 
amendment. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  intestine  dis-     Before 
sentions,  without  once  looking  forward,  or  at-  ciJSiSJ' 
tempting  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  public,  ^^^ 
Cassander  seized  the  Piraeus,  and  prescribed 
the  terms  upon  which  he  granted  them  a  peace. 
He  placed  a  garrison  in  the  citadel,  and  restor- 
ed aristocracy,  obliging  them  to  elect  one  of 
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their  own  citizens  to  preside  in  the  new  govern-^ 
]>enietrii]i  ment.    They  chose  Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  dis- 
^""•"*'*^  ciple  of  Theophrastus,  a  man  of  genius  im- 
proved by  learning,  whose  understanding  and 
probity  equally  contributed  to  the  good  of  the 
public.     He  governed  them  ten  years  with  jus- 
tice and  moaeration,  insinuating  himself  into 
the  favour  of  the  people,  yet  without  conde- 
scending to  flatter  them,  and  correcting  abuses 
without  their  being  exasperated.    The  revenue 
was  increased,  and  the  city  ornamented  with  con- 
venient buildings ;  for  Demetrius,  disapprov- 
ing of  the  ostentatious  expenses  of  Pericles, 
sought  only  what  was  truly  useful,  and  to  re- 
stram  every  kind  of  luxury  which  contributed 
to  cherish  vanity  and  efieminacy. 
UdonoM        His  attention   was  principally  directed  to 
*rf"S^  watch  the  morals  of  the  people,  upon  which 
p«9ie-    the  happiness  of  society  depends.     His  desire 
was,   tnat  of  all  things,   the  minds  of  youth 
should  be  formed  to  virtue,  in  preference  of 
every  other  kind  of  merit;  that  they  should 
reverence  their  parents  when  at  home,  and  re- 
spect themselves  when  alone.     Restrained  b^ 
paternal  authority,  and  ruled  by  those  senti- 
ments of  honour  which  forbid  their  doing  in 
secret  what  could  make  them  blush  in  public, 
they  must  have  become  worthy  of  their  ances- 
tors, if  laws  could  in  a  short  time  extirpate  the 
vices  of  a  corrupt  people. 
Befin        But  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  son  of  Antigonus, 
^25^52*  coming  in  a  few  years  after  to  Athens,  and  de- 
^SSraT  ^^^^&  ^hat  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  deliver 
democracy,  the  Athenians,  and   restore   democratical  go- 
vernment, the  whole  face  of  affairs  was  very 
soon  changed.    He  was  received  with  every 
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demonstration  of  joy,  the  people  lavishing  up- 
on him  every  kind  of  flattery,  even  so  mr  as 
to  call  him  a  preserving  god.  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  became  the  object  of  their  hatred,  as 
much  as  if  he  had  been  a  traitor  or  tyrant. 
They  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  the  having 
allowed  a  Macedonian  garrison  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  citadel  for  ten  years ;  which  was  a 
charge  they  had  likewise  brought  against  Pho- 
cion;  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  superior  power,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  were  persuaded  that  it 
served  as  a  check  to  the  turbulent  spirit  of 
the  people.  Historians  say,  that  three  hun- 
dred ana  sixty  statues  had  been  erected  to  De- 
metrius, but  they  were  all  thrown  down  upon 
this  occasion. 

He  retired  from  Athens  under  the  protec- Hit  ntrait. 
tion  of  Poliorcetes ;  and,  being  told  of  the  in- 
sult which  was  offered  to  his  statue,  he  said, 
Hiey  cannot  however  destroy  those  merits  "which 
procured  me  the  honour  of  having  them  erected. 
Being  condemned  to  suffer  death  for  contu- 
macy, he  retired  to  Egypt,  where  he  acquired 
the  friendship  of  Ptolemy ;  and  by  his  learned 
labours  on  moral  and  political  subjects,  acquir- 
ed new  honours,  which  helped  to  console  nim 
for  the  disgraces  that  were  offered  to  him  in 
Athens. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

# 

WARS  AMONG  THE  0£KI:RAI.S  OF  AL£XAND£R.       DI* 

«  • 

VISION  OF  HIS  EMPIRE.      IRRUPTION  OF  THE  GAUJ|«8« 

Wan    The  quarrels  and  wars  which  were  entered 
MiS^3L*n  into  by  the  officers  and  successors  of  Alexan* 
°®**^    der,  present  us  with  nothing  but  a  long*  series 
of  intrigues,  battles  and  murders,  such  as  are 
always  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  every 
country ;  and  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do 
more  than  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  principal 
incidents.     Olyitipias,  tne  mother  of  Alexan- 
der, who  had  retired  to  Epirus,  was  recalled 
by  Polysperchon,  in  hopes  that  she  would  sup- 
Hia     port  his  cause.     This  merciless  princess,  of- 
t^nt^  tended  at  being  divorced  from  Philip,  revenffed 
the  affront,  by  murdering  king  Arideus,  nis 
wife,  and  a  number  of  the  Macedonians ;  but 
Cassander  flying  to  their  assistance,  took  her 
prisoner,  and  caused  her  to  be  assassinated. 
Eumenes,  governor  of  Cappadocia  and  P^Ua- 
gonia,  who  remained  a  steady  adherent  to  the 
royal  family,  being  deUvered  up  to  Antigonns 
by  traitors,  was  put  to  death  in  prison.     The 
young  king,  Alexander,  son  of  the  Conqueror, 
Koxana  his  mother,  and  his  brother  Hercules, 
were  assassinated.    Thus,  the  conquests  of  that 
most  celebrated  hero  were  terminated  by  the 
murder  of  his  whole  family,  and  the  usurpa- 
g^^j^    tion  of  his  empire. 
0^301.      The  fate  ot  the  different  competitors  was 
jpm^   decided  by  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  in 
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whidb  Antigonus  was  killed.  Demetrius  fled 
with  the  remains  of  his  army,  and  the  empire 
was  divided  among  the  conquerors.  Egjnpt, 
'^liybia,  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Ccele-Syria,  fell  ^ 
to  Ptolemy ;  Macedonia  and  Greece  to  Cas- 
sander ;  llirace,  Bythinia,  and  some  other  pro- 
vinces, to  Lysimacnus ;  and  Seleucus  had  the 
rest  of  Asia,  as  far  as  the  river  Indus.  This 
last  kingdom,  the  most  powerful  of  the  four,  is 
called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  because  the  city 
of  Antioch,  wmch  was  built  in  Syria  by  Seleu- 
cus,  became  the  residence  of  his  desceildants. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  an  imprudent  warrior,  BdMnrkmr 
having  been  deprived  of  all  nis  possessions,  a^^ 
after  the  defeat  of  his  father  Antigonus,  flat-  p^jj^j^j^ 
tered  himself  with  the  hope  of  finding  some  re- 
source in  Athenian  gratitude ;  but  they  shut 
their  gates  against  wat  preserving  god  whom 
they  formerly  adored ;  yet,  when  his  afiairs  be- 
gan to  recover,  Athens  was  obli^d  to  receive 
him,  though   it  had 'been  prohibited,  under 
pain  of  death,  even  to  ofier  proposals  of  peace. 
The  moderation  with  which  he  treatea  this 
treacherous  people,  deserves  much  higher  praise 
than  all  his  actions  in  war. 

Cassander  died,  after  having  reigned  some 
time  in  Macedonia,  where  Polysperchon  could 
not  withstand  him ;  and  his  two  sons  contend- 
ed for  the  succession.  One  of  them  called 
Demetrius  to  his  assistance,  who  silew  him,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king ;  but  be- 
ing dethroned  by  Pyrrhus  and  Lysimachus,  he 
died  of  vexation  and  debauchery.  * 

*  AAer  hsving  been  driTen  by  AgaUioclef»  woa.d  Lysimachus,  cmt  of 
Caria  and  Ljda,  be  fled  for  pfoCection  into  the  territories  of  his  son-in- 
law  Seleucus ;  which  bdng  refused,  he  for  tome  time  carried  oo  a  war 
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Fuoovm       He  signalized  himself  chiefly  at  the  famous 
'^     siege  of  Rhodes,  which  lasted  a  yeai\  and  at  last 
wx**^   terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace.     It  is  said, 
that  the  Rbodians  received  three  hundred  ta- 
lents for  the  warlike  instruments  which  were 
given  to  {tkem  by  Demetrius,  and  that  the  mo- 
tley was  employed  in  erecting  the  famous  co-* 
iossus  of  the  Sim,  which  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  and  thrown  down,  about  sixty- 
FhitogcBei  six  years  after,  by  an  earthquake.    Protogenes 
p,^,  IJbe  painter  lived  m  the  suburbs  of  Rhodes,  and 
contmued  his  profession  during  the  siege,  with- 
out showing  any  disquiet.      Upon  Demetrius 
appearing  surprised  at  his  boldness,  /  hunv^ 
said  he,  ffiat  you  had  declared  war  against  ihe 
Rhodians^  but  not  against  the  arts.    Demetrius 
was  so  pleased  with  this  reply,  that  he  imme- 
diately oecame  his  pirotector. 
jptofemy       Amidst  the  crimes  of  ambition,  and  the  hor- 
]^J    rors  of  war,  it  is  an  affecting  spectacle  to  be- 
■<«»"»*»•   hold  the  fine  arts,  leamiftg,  and  science,  exer- 
cising their  gentle   sway,  and  softening  the 
hearts  even  oi  those  in  whose  presence  man- 
kind trembled.    At  this  time,  Ptolemy  Soter, 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  successors  of  A- 
lexander,  encouraged  men  of  abilities,  and  e- 
established  the  empire  of  reason  in  Egypt.     It 
was  to^him  that  Alexandria  owed  the  Museum^ 
a  kind  of  learned  academy,  which  every  day 
became  more  and  more  famous.    He  likewise 
founded,  in  the  same  place,  the  celebrated  li- 
brary, that  immense  treasure  of  learning,  in 


with  that  prince ;  but  at  last  being  deterted  by  bis  troops,  and  finding  h 
impossible  t6  escape^  he  sunendered  prisoner,  and  was  kept  by  Seleucus 
In  CberBonesoi,  where  he  died  three  ycfn  aiAer«— FmI.  PhUarch.  VU. 
Jkmet. 
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which  a  hundred  thousand  volumes  were,  left 
by  his  successor;  and  where,  at  last,  there 
were  reckoned  no  less  than  seven  hundred 
thousand.  The  Egyptians  thus  improved  by 
Greece,  which  they  had  formerly  delivered 
from  barbarism,  at  last  acquired  a  taste  for 
what  was  really  excellent,  and  a  knowledge 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  which  theyhad  been 
so  proud  for  a  number  of  ages.  The  single 
tower  of  Pharos,  which  was  built  for  the  safety 
of  mariners,  deserves  more  to  be  admired  than 
those  enormous  useless  masses  the  pyramids. 
Ptolemy  resigned  his  crown,  two  years  before 
iiis  death,  to  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
who  followed  the  steps  of  his  father,  and  great- 
ly promoted  the  progress  of  learning  and  com- 
merce; but  the  beginning  of  his  reign  was 
stained  with  an  act  m  horrid  injustice,  by  put- 
ting D^netrius  Phalereus  to  death  for  having 
attempted  to  dissuade  his  father  from  relin- 
quishmg  the  crown.  * 

The  tra»cal  deaths  of  Lysimachus  and  Seleu-    nnth  or 
cus,  ccmiplete  the  horrors  of  our  story.     The  ^y*^™[*«* 
first,  misled  by  his  second  wife  Arsinoe,  a  cruel   sdaicm. 
stepmother,  put  to  death  his  son  A^thocles, 
her  brother-m-law ;  by  which,  havmg  made 
himself  detested  by  his  principal  officers,  they 
forsook  him,  and,  joining  Seleucus,  persuaded 
him  to  take  up  arms  agamst  their  former  mas- 
ter, who  was  soon  after  killed  in  the  field.    Se- 
leucus seized  his  possessions,  and  was  himself 
assassinated  by  Ceraunus,  the  brother  of  the 
king  of  Egrpt;  an  ungrateful  wretch  whom  he 
had  loaded  with  kinonesses.     Seleucus,  sur- 
named  Nicator,  because  of  his  victories,  has 
been  highly  praised  as  an  encourageiDvof  leam- 
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tog.  He  restored  the  library  to  the  Atlienians, 
dTwhich  they  had  been  robbed  by  Xerxes. 
Gefwmii,  The  treacherous  Ceraimus,  that  he  might  se- 
^  ^  cure  to  himself  the  throne  of  Lysimachus,  mar- 
ried Arsinoe,  and  then  murderiuj^  her  chUdren, 
while  in  her  arms,  confined  her  m  Samothrace. 
He  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Gauls,  who  very 
AnjgMMM  soon  overran  all  Greece.  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,*  became  king 
of  Macedonia.  Almost  all  these  revolutions 
were  occasioned  by  most  atrocious  crimes. 
Though  the  guilty  sometimes  escaped  punish- 
ment, yet  their  memories  must  be  eaually  de- 
tested. Such,  then,  were  the  fruits  ol  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  the  Great ! 

Bdbn        In  that  feeble  state  to  which  Greece  had  fal- 
^iHI^^^  len,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  it  must 

^^  sink  under  a  deluge  of  Gauls,  who  suddenly 
came  pouring  in  upon  it  with  unbounded  fury. 
That  valiant,  barbarous  people,  hurried  on  by 
a  restless  disposition  wnich  was  natural  to 
them,  or  by  some  unknown  cause,  sought,  at  a 
distance  from  home,  to  find  new  settlements. 
Brennus,  one  of  their  chiefe,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before,  had  carried  terror  to  the  very 
^tes  of  Rome.  Another  Brennus  penetrated 
mto  Greece,  and  passing  Thermopylae,  march- 
ed towards  Delphos,  with  an  intention  to  pil- 
lage the  famous  temple  of  Apollo.  //  is  but 
jusi^  said  he,  ^t  the  gods  should  give  a  part  of 
their  riches  to  men^  who  haoe  more  need  <^  them^ 
and  can  employ  them  to  better  purpose. 

DdMtoT       Though  the  Greeks  had  made  some  efibrts 

qJJS^  to  oppose  him,  they  were  dispersed  very  soon 
by  a  smgle  misfortune ;  but,  however,  heaven 
seemed  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  tem- 
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pie,  and  that  fortunate  incident  saved  them. 
A  violent  storm,  accompanied  with  an  earth- 
quake, so  terrified  the  Gauls,  that  being  seized 
with  a  panic,  they  slew  one  another  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night.  The  Greeks  being  as- 
sembled  to  protect  the  temple,  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  fall  upon  the  enemy ;  and  having 
attacked  them,  cut  them  entirely  in  pieces. 
Brennus  bein^  wounded,  in  despair  stabbed 
himself  with  his  own  poniard.  If  we  may  give 
credit  to  some  historians,  there  was  not  a  man 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  escap-^ 
ed.  The  interest  of  the  priests,  and  a  pas-* 
sion  for  the  marvellous,  must  have  evidently 
changed,  and  greatly  ma^ified  matters ;  and 
Rollin  shows  more  piety  tnan  judgment  when 
he  intimates,  that  mvine  vengeance  might  be 
manifested  in  a  miraculous  manner  on  such 
an  occasion.  Shall  the  true  God  then  make 
use  of  miracles  to  chastise  Brennus  for  con- 
temnin^  the  gods  of  paganism? 

Another  army  of  Gauls  having  crossed  the  oim  Grab 
Hellespont,  entered  into  the  service  of  Nico-  "a^"* 
medes,  king  of  Bythinia,  who,  in  return,  gave 
them  that  country  which  has  since  been  called 
Galatia,  or  Gallo-Graecia,  in  Asia  Minor. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  ACRSAN  LEAGUE.    ARATUS.    AGIS.   CLEOMENES. 
THE  GREEKS  SUBDUED  BT  THE  ROMANS. 

The  Achaean  league,  and  the  attempts  of  Agis 
and  Cleomenes  to  restore  the  ancient  manners 
of  Sparta,  [nresent  to  our  view  an  object  highly 
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deserving  our  attention,  before  that  time  when 
Greece  was  subjected  to  Rome. 
Aduen       ^When  Achaia,  following  the  example  of  the 
^"■•^    other  Grecian  states,  shook  oflF  the  yoke  of 
royalty,  her  cities  entered  into  a  confederacy, 
which  was  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  their 
interest,  as  all  motives  of  jealousy  and  disconL, 
were  banished  by  a  perfect  equality.    Their 
public  affairs  were  regulated  by  a  common  Se- 
nate, in  which  two  praetors,  who  were  elected 
annually,  presided,  and  likewise  commanded 
their  army,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council, 
consisting  of  ten  members,  without  whose  caa^ 
currence  nothing  of  consequence  could  be  at- 
tempted.   Justice  was  the  very  soul  oi  tins 
league,  which,  being  formed  solely  for  the  safe, 
ty  of  the  people,  could  npt  be  disturbed  hj  the 
attempts  of  ambition.     Under  the  kings  of 
Macedonia,  who  were  the  successors  of  Alex-r 
ander,  the  Achaeans,  as  well  as  the  greatest  part 
of  their  neighbours,  lost  their  liberty.    Every 
city  had  its  particular  tyrant,  or  a  foreign  |g[ar- 
rison;  and  the  league,  which,  till  thfU;  tune, 
consist^  only  of  twelve  obscure  pities  of  Ftelo- 
ppnnesus,  was  entirely  broken. 
Before        However,  the  Ipve  of  liberty  once  more  re-, 
c>»^^  vived.     Some  of  the  cities  drove  out  the  ty- 
rants, and  renewed  their  former  alliance.    The 
republic  resumed  its  original^  form,  and  very 
soon  increased  by  the  association  of  several 
states,  who  partook  of  the  advantages  of  the 
league ;  when  a  virtuous  and  able  cnief  raised 
them  both  to  fame  and  power.    Aratus,  a  noble 
spirited  young  man,  who  was  animated  with  a 
truly  patriotic  zeal,  having  freed  his  country 
Sicyon,  which  was  ^pslav^  bv  the  tyraiit  N^ 
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cocles,  and  dreading  lest  it  should  become  a 
prey  to  factions,  joined  it  to  the  Achaean  lea^ 
gue.  He  showea  himself  worthy  of  conunand* 
ing,  and  was  elected  Praetor^  which  was  a  dig-., 
nity  no  longer  divided  between  two.  Thou^ 
the  ek^^tion  was  annual,  the  power  ccmtinued 
in  his  hands. 

Though  Aratus  was  of  a  lively,  brave,  and 
elevated  genius,  celebrated  for  performing  bold 
enterprises  which  required  rapid  execution, 
yet  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  slow  and  timid 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  when  he  could  deli^ 
berate  coolly  upon  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  an  undertaKing.  According  to  Polybius^ 
qualities  totally  opposite  were  to  be  found 
united  in  him,  being  no  longer  the  samie  man. 
in  different  curcumstances. 

His  detestation  of  tyranny  made  him  under-  q^^^ 
take  to  free  Peloponnesus,  and  to  make  the  Antw 
Achaean  league  an  insurmountable  barrier  a-  go^ 
eainst  all  invasions.  The  king  of  Maced(»iia 
being  in  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth, 
whicn  was  a  terror  to  all  the  states  of  Greece,* 
Aratus  formed  a  daring  scheme  to  drive  out 
the  garrison.  A  person  undertook  to  lead  him, 
by  a  bv-patb,  to  the  waUs  of  the  place,  and  if 
the  scheme  succeeded,  was  to  have  a  reward 
of  jsixty  talents ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  the 
money  should  be  previously  deposited.  Aratun 
had  not  so  much ;  but,  to  m^ke  up  the  sum, 
he  pledged  his  plate,  his  wife's  jewels,  and  all 
his  valuable  effects.  He  purchased,  says  Plu-r 
tarch,  the  greatest  danger  at  the  expense  of  his 
whole  fortune,  without  discovering  his  secret 
to  any.  one,  or  having  any  secunty  but  the 

hope  of  rendering  an  mportant  service  to  hia 
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country ;  a  ^nerosity  surpassing  all  heroic 
tions.  An  mfinite  number  of  obstacles  ccmi- 
curred  to  oppose  him.  The  citadel  was  situ- 
ated upon  a  steep  rock  which  seemed  inacces-^ 
sible ;  yet  Aratus  made  his  way  into  the  place, 
and  di^ve  out  the  garrison.  I^he  Corin&iam 
respected  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  strength- 
ened the  league  by  joining  the  Achseans. 
Argot  He  did  not  succeed  so  well  in  his  attempts 
**■  ISi  in  favour  of  Argos.    Aristippus,  a  cruel  sus- 


^■■K^  picious  tyrant,  always  surrounded  with  his 
guards,  yet  always  in  fear,  kept  them  in  slave- 
ry. This  monster  let  loose  several  assassins 
against  Aratus;  but  the  love  of  the  people 
made  them  so  watchful  for  his  preservation, 
that  his  attempts  were  firuitless.  The  Praetor 
attacked  Aristippus,  but  lost  the  first  battle; 
and  though  the  ^rant  fell  in  a  second  engage- 
ment, A^os  remained  under  the  yoke  m  an- 
other. Lysiades,  who  ^vemed  Megalopolis, 
had  nothing  tyrannical  m  his  disposition,  bat 
willingly  resigned  his  power  at  the  persuasion 
of  Aratus,  and  advisea  his  people  to  join  the 
league.  They  were  protected  by  the  kii^  of 
Egynt  against  the  Macedonians. 

Sjwrto^  The  affairs  of  Peloponnesus  were  greatly 
^^^l^SL  changed  by  a  revolution  which  took  place  in 
Sparta.  By  losing  their  manners,  that  republic 
lost  all  their  glory  and  power.  Lysander,  by 
introducing  gold,  had  opened  a  way  for  every 
kind  of  corruption,  which  could  not  fiul  to 
prove  fatal ;  and  Epilades,  one  of  the  Ephori, 
completed  all,  by  obtaining  a  decree  entitling 
every  one  to  dispose  of  nis  own  property. 
This  Epilades,  while  he  sought  to  ais.uiicrit 
his  son  with  whom  he  was  dissatisfied,  in  ffu^t 
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ruined  his  country.  The  division  of  lands  no 
lon^r  subsisting,  the  rich  very  soon  got  pos- 
session of  the  inheritance  of  the  poor,  and  the 
wretchedness  of  the  people  daily  increased. 
Mechanical  employments  having  become  ne- 
cessary to  procure  a  liveUhood,  all  the  ancient 
exercises  were  abandoned ;  and  avarice  effaced 
every  principle  of  honour  and  honesty.  Debts 
and  prosecutions  ruined  most  of  the  citizens. 
Sparta  reckoned  only  seven  hundred,  of  whom 
six  hundred  had  no  possessions  in  land. 

'  The  young  king  Agis,  descended  from  the  Agi« 
famous  Agesuaus,  though  bred  in  efieminacy,  'S^^iS? 
conceived  a  desi^ni  for  correcting:  these  evils.  *i«^^^ 
An  enthusiastic  love  of  virtue  made  him  blind 
to  every  obstacle,  and,  in  hopes  of  being  able 
to  restore  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  he  began  by 
practising  them  himself ;  but  the  rustic  man- 
ners which  subsisted  in  the  time  of  the  law- 
giver, were  better  calculated  for  bending  the 
minds  of  the  people  to  a  rigid  legislation  than 
manners,  when  once  tainted  by  vicious  refine- 
ments. Circumstances  required  a  different  plan 
of  reformation ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Lycur- 
gus, in  the  present  situation  of  things,  would 
hav^  failed.  The  youth,  ardent  in  their  pur- 
suits, whether  after  good  or  evil,  yielded  to 
the  impressions  made  upon  them  by  the  young 
king,  whose  heroic  sentiments  had  gained  their 
hearts;  but  those  who  had  been  debauched 
by  long  practice,  shuddered  at  the  very  name 
of  Lycurgus,  as  Plutareh  expresses  it,  Uke 
Jugitive  slaves .  about  to  be  lea  back  to  their 
masters. 

In  the  mean  time,  Agis  having  gained  his    ntj 
mother  and .  several  of  the  leadmg  citizens,  l^uS!^ 
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Eroposed  to  renew  the  partition  of  the  lands } 
ut  was  opposed  by  his  colleague  Lecmidas, 
who  was  induced  to  it  by  the  entreaties  of  the 
women,  and  by  his  own  interest.  One  of  the 
Ephori  accused  Leonidas  of  having  violated 
the  laws;  and  as  he  did  not  dare  to  make  lus 
appearance,  they  gave  his  crown  to  his  scm-in-t 
law  Cleombrotus,  who  concurred  with  Asia 
in  his  plan  of  improvement.  Every  difficmty 
seemed  to  vanish,  and  all  the  poor  heartily 
wished  for  the  reibrmation  to  take  place  ;  but 
Agesilaus,  one  of  the  Ephori,  a  man  who  was 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  deceived  both  the 
l^^f  hy  persuading  them  to  annul  the  debts 
before  they  divided  the  lands.  All  the  deeds 
were  seizea,  and  burnt  in  public,  Agenlaus 
smiling*  said,  duit  he  had  nev^  seen  sojine  ujbre. 
But  when  the  division  of  the  lands  was  pro* 
posed,  he  foimd  pretences  for  a  delay. 
Agk  During  these  transactions,  the  Acnseans,  who 
^t^^'were  alhes  of  Sparta,  applied  for  assistance 
oectttod.  against  the  Etouans,  a  fierce  banditti,  who 
threatened  to  lay  waste  the  country  of  Felo^ 
ponnesus,  from  which  they  were  not  &r  db* 
tant.  Agis  commanded  the  troops,  and  was 
admired  for  restoring  the  ancient  discipline  of 
his  country;  but,  at  his  retmn,  he  found  a 
woful  change  in  the  face  of  aflhirs.  Clewa- 
brotus  being  dethroned,  and  Leonidas  r^tored 
by  the  power  of  faction,  he  was  himself  oblig- 
ed to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  temple.  Some 
treacherous  friends  getting  possession  of  his 
person,  dragged  him  to  prison.  Being  inter- 
rogated by  the  JEphori,  whether  he  did  npt  re,r 
pent  of  having  attempted  to  introduce  inno- 
vations iu  the  state ;  be  replied,  thftt  ev«a  if 
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he  was  surrounded  with  the  apparatus  of  death, 
he  would  not  repent  of  so  worthy  an  action. 
On  this  answer,  without  regard  to  royalty, 
which  had  hitherto  heen  always  highly  respect* 
ed  in  Sparta,  they  sentenced  that  virtuous 
prince  to  be  put  to  death.  One  of  his  execu- 
tioners melting  into  tears.  Cease  to  bewail  me^ 
said  the  king ;  though  I  staffer  an  urgust  deaths  I 
am  much  happier  than  rmf  murderers.  His  mo^ 
ther  and  grandmother  having  come  to  see  him 
in  prison,  the  cruel  monsters  made  them  enter, 
ana  strangled  them  both  ut>on  the  body  of  Agis. 
Sparta,  polluted  with  such  barbarities,  is  a  most 
dreadful  example  of  revolutions  in  the  moral 
world,  brought  about  by  vice  and  the  contempt 
of  laws. 

Leonidas  survived  thi^  catastrophe  but  a    juhn 
very  short  time.     His  son  Cleomenes,  whom^^J^lSf' 
he  nad  compelled  to  marr]^  the  widow  of  Agis, 
was  of  a  lively,  bold,  ambitious  character,  uid  ^^S 
capable  of  attempting  the  greatest  enterprises.  ^"'"^ 
He  loved  his  wife,  and  the  conversation  of  that 
princess  excited  in  him  a  desire  of  bringine 
about  the  reformation.    Whether  it  proceeded 
finom  virtue  or  ambition,  and  his  proceedings 
hitherto  did  not  bespeak  him  a  man  of  virtue, 
he  zealously  embraced  the  scheme,  and  made 
it  the  foundation  of  his  politics.    It  was  with 
reason  that  war  seemed  to  him  a  necessary 
help  for  carrying  his  projects  into  execution, 
for  as  the  minds  of  the  people  were  not  dis- 
posed to  hearken  to  reason,  it  was  needful  to 
employ  force.     Some  hostilities  of  the  Achaer 
ans,  who  wanted  Sparta  and  Arcadia  to  join  in 
the  league,  affordea  him  a  pretence  for  attackr 
Wg  them,  gf^d  with  ^  ^rmy  pf  five  t)^>u3an4 
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men  only,  he  offered  them  battle ;  but  though 
Aratus  had  twenty  thousand,  he  declined  oom- 
in^  to  an  engagement.  Cleomenes,  exulting  on 
this  first  instance  of  success,  repeated  an  old 
expression  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  2%e 
Spartans  do  not  inquire  the  number  qf  the  enenof^ 
but  where  they  are  to  be  found. 
vioieiioe  A  victory  which  he  ^ined  over  the  AcIud- 
o^enM.  ^'^  having  redoubled  his  confidence,  at  his  le- 
ommM.  ^^^^^  ^^  Sparta,  he  recalled  Archidamus,  the 

brother  of  Agis,  who  had  fled  from  his  coun- 
try upon  the  death  of  that  king.  According 
to  Plutarch,  Cleomenes  wanted  to  place  him  nn- 
on  the  throne,  but  he  was  assassinated  by  tbe 
murderers  of  his  brother.  Polybius,  wro  was 
almost  a  cotemporary,  on  the  contrary,  ascribes 
the  assassination  of  Archidamus  to  Cleomenes, 
and  relates  the  particular  circumstances.  How- 
ever, it  is  universally  agreed  that  this  king  em- 
ployed the  same  means  to  get  rid  of  the  whole 
Doay  of  the  Ephori;  a  very  extraonlinary 
metnod  of  restoring  the  laws  of  Lycui^g^ ! 
The  Ephori  made  an  abominable  use  of  power, 
by  keeping  their  princes  in  dread  of  them ; 
but  ought  not  a  violent  deed  of  despotism, 
which  was  employed  to  abolish  them,  make 
the  people  tremble  ?  After  this  massacre, 
fourscore  citizens  were  banished,  which  made 
it  an  easy  matter  to  secure  the  remaining  suf- 
fra^s. 
DirSsiMior  uleomenes  was  the  first  who  gave  up  his  pro- 
'^^"'^  perty  to  the  public,  and  his  friends  foUowc^d 
nis  example.  The  lands  were  then  divided  as 
they  had  been  formerly ;  the  exercises  and  eat- 
ing in  common  were  also  restored.  He  took 
his  brother  Euclidas  for  his  colleague,  which 
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was  a  political  stroke  to-  render  himself  master 
of  the  state,  as  the  two  kings,  till  that  time,  had 
alw^s  heen  chosen  from  the  two  branches  of 
the  HeracUdse.  It  does  not  appear  that  Cleo- 
menes  followed  the  example  of  Lycurgus,  in 
banishing  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  state.  If 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  manners  was  the 
only  purpose  he  had  in  view,  he  certainly 
ought  to  nave  extirpated  that  seed  of  corrup- 
tion. I  own  that  tne  example  of  the  prince 
might  inspire  the  people  with  a  love  of  miga- 
lity,  simplicity  of  manners,  and  patience  ;  but 
is  it  not  at  the  same  time  to  be  dreaded,  that 
the  whole  might  be  defeated  by  a  contrary  ex- 
ample, unless  it  were  rendered  impossible  by 
the  total  proscription  of  riches? 

The  king  of  Sparta  had  it  principally  in  view  ciemnenM 
to  resume  that  superiority  which  the  republic  tolJ^^ 
had  possessed  for  several  ages,  and  therefore  j^,,^!^ 
required  of  the  Achaeans  that  he  mi?ht  be  ap- 
pomted  to  command ;  but  Aratus  did  not  ap- 
prove of  having*  him  for  a  master,  and  with 
OTeat  reason,  because  it  was  more  than  pro- 
bable that  he  would  play  the  tyrant.  How- 
ever, as  the  Preetor  found  that  he  could  not  re- 
sist the  Spartan  power,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  to  whom  he  had  hitherto 
shown  himself  the  greatest  enemy.  By  this 
single  step,  according  to  Plutarch,  he  tarnish- 
ed that  glory  which  ne  had  acquired  by  thirty 
years'  prudent  conduct,  as  the  Spartan  yoke 
should  nave  been  thought  more  tolerable  for 
the  Greeks  than  the  IVlacedonians.  Yet  this 
same  writer  allows  that  Aratus  yielded  to  the 
temper  of  the  times,  which  commands  those  who 
seem  to  command.    In  fact,  such  was  their  hat- 
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red  against  the  Spartans,  that  the  lei^ue  wu 
ready  to  be  dissolved,  if  any  other  measures 
had  Deen  taken.  Polybius  is  of  the  same  opi* 
nion,  and  his  testimony  is  not  to  be  doubtecL 
At  the  time  that  Antigonus  Doson  was  eaUed 
into  Pelop(Hmesus,  Cleomenes  had  seized  Co- 
rinth. The  citadel  was  therefore  given  in  pledge 
to  Antigonus ;  and  a  more  valuable  securky 
could  not  have  been  offered. 
Bebn  However  formidable  was  this  new  enemy, 
^Q^^^  Cleomenes  seized  Megalopolis  almost  before 
^'^^  his  fiice,  and  insulted  him  at  the  walls  of  Ar- 
gos ;  but  being  obliged  to  defend  Laoedemo- 
nia,  and  falling  short  both  of  mcmey  and  pro- 
visions, he  was  resolved  to  venture  upon  a  de- 
cisive action.  The  famous  battle  ot  Sdaaia, 
where  he  was  defeated  by  Antigonus,  destroy- 
ed all  his  hopes  and  projects.  FhilopsEsmen  of 
MegalopoUs,  at  that  time  a  very  young  man, 
contributed  very  much  to  the  success  of  the 
day,  by  attackinj^  a  body  of  Spartans,  contnuy 
to  the  opinion  of  his  superior  officers,  and  even 
against  the  orders  of  the  king.  Antigonus  pre- 
tended to  find  fault  with  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, and  he  laid  the  blame  upon  I^opoemen* 
That  young  man,  said  the  king,  has  behaved  like 
a  great  general,  by  seizing  i&  proper  moment^ 
while  you  have  acted  like  a  young  num.  To  seise 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  an  advantage  of  the 
enemy,  is  to  obey  the  TCneral,  provided  success 
justihes  what  may  at  first  sight'  seem  to  be  a 
breach  of  orders. 

Cleomenes  returned  to  Sparta  after  his  de- 
^^^  feat,  and  advised  the  citizens  to  receive  AnU- 

fonus,  whom,  in  fact,  they  could  not  resist ; 
ut  being  unwilling  himself  to  submit  to  the 
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dictates  of  the  conqueror,  he  embarked  for 
Egypt,  where  he  hoped  for  protection  from 
Ptolemy  Evergetes.  One  of  his  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  put  an  end  to  his  disgrace  by  a 
voluntary  death ;  to  whom  he  answered,  that  it 
was  cowardly  to  die  from  a  dread  of  false 
shame,  or  tne  desire  of  false  honour;  that 
death  should  be  an  action,  and  not  the  conse- 
quence of  past  actions  ;  that  he  thought  it  was 
his  duty  to  preserve  his  life  for  the  good  of  his 
coimtry^  and  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  die  when  all  hope  was  over.  Evergetes, 
greatly  afiected  with  such  noble  sentiments, 
would  have  assisted  him,  if  he  had  not  been 
prevented  by  death. 

Under   Ptolemy    Philopater   his    successor,  HeinviiM 
Cleonienes,  mistrusted  by  a  voluptuous  court,  eJ^Lm 
very  soon  saw  himself  witnout  farmer  resource,    ^ 
ana  even  a  prisoner  at  large.    He  therefore,  Hbdmib 
with  thirteen  &ithful  friends  who  still  adhered 
to  him,  ent^ed  into  a  resolution  to  conclude 
all  by  a  desperate  attempt.    Having  escaped 
from  his  guards,  he  ran  into  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  inviting  the  Egyptians  to  rebel ; 
but  no  creature  attempting  to  stir,  the  Spar- 
tans killed  one  another,  mat  they  might  es- 
cape punishment.     The  body  ot  Cleomenes 
was  affixed  to  a  cross,  and  his  mother  and  chil- 
dren were  massacred.    Livy  calls  him  the  first 
tyrant  of  Sparta ;  and  perhaps  he  deserves  that 
appellation,  rather  than  that  of  reformer. 

After  the  battle  of  Selasia,  Sparta  fell  into    shvia 
the  hands  of  Antigonus,  who  behaved  to  its  in-  ^^^ 
habitants  in  a  manner  which  procured  him  more 
honour  than  he  had  gained  by  his  victory ;  for 
he  left  them  at  liberty  to  govern  by  theur  own 
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laws,  without  having  used  against  them  a  sin- 
gle act  of  severity.  The  Ephori  were  restoi*ed. 
bhe  changes  which  were  made  by  Cleomeoes 
could  not  continue,  as  the  manners  of  the  pea- 
pie  remained  still  corrupted.  That  repuolic^ 
which  had  formerly  been  a  barrier  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  liberties  of  Greece,  from  this  time 
forward  had  its  particular  tyrant,  and  was  no 
lon^r  heard  of  m  the  history  of  celebrated 
nations.  The  race  of  the  Heraclidce  became 
extinct  at  the  death  of  Agesipolis,  the  suooes- 
sor  of  Cleomenes. 

Befcra        The  Achaean  league,  on  the  contrary,  was 
^^*^^^^  preserved  by  the  prudent  management  of  Anu 

p^|«||  tus,  who  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  An- 
tigonus,  and  hkewise  that  of  his  successor  Phi- 
lip, the  ally  of  Hannibal,  in  the  beginnine^  of 
his  reign ;  out  Philip  being  soon  corrupted  by 
the  flatterers  that  were  round  him,  the  honest 
sincerity  of  Aratus  could  no  longer  be  endur- 
ed ;  and  therefore  he  caused  him  to  be  poison- 
ed. I7us  is  ihefiiendshiv  of  kings^  said  Aratus, 
when  he  began  to  feel  tne  efiect  of  the  poison. 
FhiioiMnnen  The  AchsBaiis  took  up  arms  against  Phihp,  and 

"I^T*  Philopaemen  added  new  lustre  to  the  republic, 

W^-  which  continued  to  preserve  a  love  for  liberty, 
even  after  Rome  began  to  bear  rule  in  the 
country,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  that 

Eart  of  our  history.  The  taking  of  Corinth 
y  Mummius  foretold  the  total  wreck  of  that 
liberty  which  had  produced  so  many  models 
of  heroism ;  and  Greece  soon  after  became  a 
Roman  province,  known  by  the  name  of  A- 
cliaia.  From  this  period,  all  the  difterent  his- 
torians include  the  nistory  of  Greece  in  that  of 
Rome. 
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'  Cnished  under  the  weight  of  its  domestic  Gnm 
discords  and  the  Roman  power, '  says  the  Abb4  tEpS^^r 
Mably,  *  Greece  still  preserved  a  very  honour-  ""^^^ 
able  superiority  over  her  conquerors.  Hev  kmuog. 
knowledge,  a  taste  for  learning,  philosophy, 
and  the  arts,  revenged  her,  if  we  mar  use  the 
expression,  for  her  overthrow,  and,  in  her  turn, 
subjected  the  pride  of  the  Romans.  The  con* 
querors  became  the  disciples  of  the  conquered, 
and  learnt  a  language  which  Homer,  !Pindar, 
Thucydides,  Xenopbon,  Demosthenes,  Plato, 
and  Euripides,  had  embellished  with  all  the 
eraces  of  their  elevated  ^nius.  Orators  who 
had  already  captivated  tne  citizens  of  Rmne, 
went  among  the  Greeks  to  acquire  that  deli-: 
cate  elegance  of  taste,  perhaps  the  most  exceU 
lent  of  all  talents,  the  secret  of  that  art  which 
gives  new  powers  to  genius;  in  one  word,  thejr. 
went  to  learn  that  enchanting  gift  of  eloquence 
which  can  display  every  thmg  to  advantage. 
In  their  schools  of  philosophy,  the  most  ms^ 
tinguished  Romans  snook  oflT  their  prejudices, 
learnt  to  respect  the  Greeks,  and,  in  their  return 
to  their  own  country,  brought  with  them  esteem 
and  gratitude.  From  these  motives,  Rome 
made  her  yoke  less  burdensome,  and,  dread- 
ing to  abuse  the  rights  of  conquest,  distin- 
gmshed  Greece  from  all  the  other  conquered 
provinces,  by  particular  marks  of  favour.  What 
an  honour  to  letters,  to  be  able  to  save  that 
country  where  they  had  been  cherished,  from 
evils  which  lawgivers,  magistrates,  and  the 
greatest  military  geniuses  could  not  protect 
her!  Here  the  Greeks  were  avenged  for  the 
contempt  shown  them  by  ignorance ;  and  they 
are  certain  of  being  respected  wherever  sucn 
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estimators  of  merit  are  to  be  foimd  as  were  the 
Romans.  •  *      * 

These  judicious  reflections  lead  ws  to  inquire 
.  into  the  arts,  learning,  philosophy,  and  sciences 
of  the  Greeks.  As  we  have  not  time  to  exa- 
mine such  important  matters  to  the  fbunda- 
tioUy  let  us  enoeavour  to  investigate  their  first 
principles,  so  as  to  form  a  just  idea  of  them« 
We  shall  find  them  infinitely  more  useful  than 
aU  the  recitals  of  wars,  battles,  intrigues,  and 
petty  changes  which  may  be  extracted  from 
the  unmensity  of  human  afiairs,  to  form  large 
Ubraries,  in  which  little  or  nothing  instructive 
is  to  be  found,  or  than  all  those  catalogues  of 
ntaies  and  dates  which  have  been  heaped  up 
for  an  oppressive  burden  to  the  memory,  with- 
out conveying  the  least  information  upon  sub- 
jects of  the  neatest  importance  to  mankind. 
To  know  on^  words  is  to  know  nothing ;  to 
become  acquainted  with  unimportant  Seucts^  is 
little  better  than  nothing ;  but  to  ac^uune  a 
Jmowledge  of  what  is  interesting  to  society,  is 
the  proper  study  of  a  gentleman. 


*  Obstnr.  tur  let  Greet. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  ARTS,    THE  LITERA- 
TURE, AND  THE  SCIENCE  OF  THE  GREEKS. 


THE  ARTS  OF  GREECE. 

CHAPTER  I. 


AGRICULTURE.      COMMERCE.      NAVIGATION. 

As  the  Greeks  increased  in  knowledge,  they  Adnntiigs 
quickly  became  sensible  of  the  importance  of  agriJSdtiire. 
apiculture,  to  which  they  had  shown  great 
dislike,  before  they  became  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Denefits  of  society.  It  is 
agriculture  which  peoples  and  supports  king- 
doms, and  procures  for  them  their  most  solid 
riches.  It  is  upon  agriculture  that  the  happi- 
ness of  nations,  situated  in  a  fertile  soil,  ae- 
pends.  Plenty  of  natural  productions  procures 
other  wealth,  or  prevents  the  people  from  be- 
ing sensible  of  the  want  of  it.  Without  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  all  other  riches  are  but  an 
useless  burden ;  and  we  sometimes  see  the  fa- 
ble of  Midas,  by  woful  experience,  realized. 
It  was  for  that  reason  the  sages  of  antiquity, 
particularly  Xenophon,  applied  to  the  study 
of  this  subject,  with  which  they  ought  to  have 
been  still  better  acquainted ;  their  lessons  be- 
ing limited  to  the  common  practice  of  their 
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own  times.  To  be  convinced  of  the  resources 
which  are  to  be  found  in  a  well  cultivated 
country,  it  is  not  necessary  to  rely  on  the  evi- 
dence of  Pliny,  when  he  says  that  a  single 
grain  of  com  ftequentlj  yielded  a  hundred 
ears  in  l^gypt  and  Boeotia.  The  highest  pro- 
duce which  even  Sicily  afforded,  according  to 
Cicero,  was  but  ten  for  one. 
Price  of  The  soil  of  Attica  being  proper  only  for 
p^'"'^"^**"*  raising  oUves,  which  were  carefiiUy  cultivated 
by  the  Athenians,  they  had ,  recourse  to  their 
colonies  to  supply  that  defect.  Byzantium,  ac- 
cording to  Demosthenes,  supplied  them  annu- 
ally with  four  himdred  thousand  medimni  of 
com.  The  medimnus,  which  was  reckoned 
about  six  measures  of  twenty  pounds  each, 
was  sold  for  only  five  drachmae ;  from  whence 
it  is  evident  that  specie  was  scarce,  and  that 
living  was  very  cheap.  An  ox  was  sold  in  the 
time  of  Solon  for  five  drachmee,  and  a  hog  in 
the  time  of  Socrates  for  three  ;  so  very  moder- 
ate was  the  price  of  the  necessaries  or  life. 
Comnicree  Howcvcr,  from  the  time  of  the  expedition 
A^dlLa.  ^f  Xerxes  into  Peloponnesus,  the  Athenians- 
devoted  their  attention  to  commerce.  Navi- 
gation had  opened  different  channels,  but  still 
it  was  very  limited.  Xenophon,  in  his  Treatise 
upon  the  Public  Revenue^  advises  the  Athenians 
to  spare  no  pains  in  making  commerce  flourish  ; 
to  favour  all  who  were  concerned  in  it,  whether 
natives  or  foreigners  ;  even  to  advance  money 
upon  proper  security,  and  to  provide  them  with 
the  necessary  shipping.  He  supposes,  what 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  maxim  in  govern- 
ment, that  the  riches  of  individuals  make  the 
wealth  of  the  state.    Above  all  things,  he  re- 


commends  the  working  of  the  mines  in  the 
country ;  because  materials  which  are  found 
at  home«  and  the  industry  which  is  necessary 
to  make  them  fit  for  use,  axe  the  most  valuable 
grounds  of  commerce. 

I  do  not  mention  Corinth,  nor  the  trading 
colonies,  such  as  Syracuse ;  we  know,  in  gene* 
ral,  that  they  were  opulent  and  corrupted.  The 
Modems  have  greatly  improved  the  theory  of 
conmierce.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  wnen 
it  is  regulated  by  sound  principles,  it  must 
furnish  very  considerable  resources  to  a  state  ; 
but  how  was  it  possible  that  people  could  fan-^ 
cy  riches  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  happiness 
of  kingdoms  ?  or  that  they  could  neglect  mor 
rals,  education  an4  laws,  leave  the  citizens  to 
sink  into  a  &tal  degeneracy,  and  confine  their 
wh(Je  poUtical  views  within  the  narrow  circle 
of  the  finances  ?  History  furnishes  us  with  a 
thousand  examples  of  nations  being  corrupted 
by  riches,  who  never  were  so  near  destruction 
as  when  they  seemed  to  have  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  world  at  their  disposaL 

Alexandria  became  so  flourishing  by  com-  Comiiiaoe 
merce  imder  the  Ptolemies,  as  to  make  Tyre  Aiomdn*. 
and  Cartha^  to  be  forgotten.  A  canal  of 
communication  between  Uoptus  and  the  Red 
iSea,  which  was  dug  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
wi^  inns  for  the  convenience  of  merchants  all 
along  the  banks,  attrficted  the  whole  Qommerce 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Asia.  Egypt,  cured 
of  its  ancient  superstition,  grew  as  tond  of  the 
«ea  as  it  had  detested  it  formerly.  The  navy 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  is  said  to  have  con* 
sisted  of  a  hundred  and  tw^ity  ships  x)f  an  tin- 
i:ommon  size,  and  four  thousand  omer  vessels* 
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shippiiv  From  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  their 
nav^rtioD.  ships  wcrc  greatly  improved.  Their  vessels  or 
large  galleys  had  several  banks  of  oars,  and 
carried  about  two  himdred  men.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  explain  the  construction  of  these  banks, 
which  were  placed  obliquely,  and  sometimes 
exceedingly  multiplied  for  show.  I  must  be 
content  with  observing  some  facts  relating  to 
navigation.  Alexander's  fleet  sailing  down  the 
Indus,  arrived  in  ten  months  at  Susa,  having" 
been  three  months  in  the  river,  and  seven  on 
the  Indian  Sea,  in  their  passage  from  Patala  to 
Susa,  which  was  the  first  time  any  of  the  Gre- 
cians sailed  upon  the  ocean.  The  passage  firom 
the  coast  of  Malabar  to  the  Red  Sea,  was  after- 
wards made  in  forty  days,  as  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  ♦  Alexander,  and  his  successors,  believ- 
ed tnat  the  Euxine  sea  had  a  communication 
with  the  ocean.  There  is  less  room  to  be  sur- 
prised at  this  ign(»rance,  than  at  the  hardy  at^ 
tempts  of  navigators,  at  a  time  when  they  had 
so  many  diflBicuIties  to  encounter,  and  with  such 
slender  assistance.  The  globe  was  unknown, 
and  there  were  no  guides  to  conduct  them  ove^ 
the  vast  expanse. 

ARCmTECTURE.      SCULPTXJRE.       PAINTING.      MUSIC. 

• 

Ardiitoo-  YThen  riches  have  introduced  a  taste  for  luxu- 
ry among^  an  industrious  people,  a  single  emi-* 
nent  genius  is  sufficient  to  make  the  fine  arts 
flourish.  Pericles  gave  life  to  the  whole  j  and 
the  Athenians  continued  for  a  couple  of  ages  to 
produce  the  most  elegant  masterpieces.  Ar- 
chitecture erected  those  superb  monuments. 


tore. 
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whose  delicate  proportions  enchant  the  eyes, 
while  the  enormous  Egyptian  masses  can  only 
serve  to  strike  with  astonis]iment.  The  three 
orders  of  Grecian  architecture,  );he  Doric,  lor 
nic,  and  Corinthian,  still  continue,  the  invariable 
standard  of  good  t^e.  The  Tuscan  order  is 
heavy ;  and  the  Composite,  though  more  orna- 
mented, is  less  perfect  than  the  Corinthian^ 
The  Gothic  beauties  are  only  so  many,  splendid 
blemishes.  To  surpass,  or  even  to  equal  the 
works  of  the  Ancients,  we  must  return  to  their 
noble  simplicity.  What  amazing  difficulties  did 
they  not  overcome!  Cranes  were  unknown 
even  in  the  time  of  Thucydides. 

Splendid  edifices  are  a  ruinous  expense,  even    Lyl* 
flor  states,  if  they  are  not  executed  with  the  nmSS^ 
strictest  economy.      Vitruvius  mentions  a  law  •'*^**^ 
in  Ephesus,  which  prevented  great  abuses.  The 
architect  was  obliged  to  fix  the  cost,  and  pledge 
his  whole  property,  before  h^  ^dertook .  to 
erect  ^ny  pubhc  building.     If  the  expense  did 
not  exceed  the  agreement,  he  was  rewarded ; 
if  it  amounted  to  one  (quarter  more,  the  public 
paid  the  surplus ;  but  if  it  exceeded  that  simi, 
the  expense  fell  upon  the  architect. 

Before  the  time  of  Pericles,  sculpture  had  ^?fr^ 
produced  nothing  but  clumsy  shapeless  figures,  tqr  nudiin. 
The  Grecian  statues,  like  those  of  the  Eg^-* 
tians,  had  the  arms  hanging  down  adherins^ 
close  to  the  body,  with  the  legs  and  feet  joined  •. 
to  one  another,  without  gesture,  attitude,  or 
elegance.    This  charming  art  was  brought  to 
perfection  by  Phidias  of  Athens,  a  man  who,  to 
a  great  funa  of  knowledge,  joined  an  uncom- 
mon eenius.    A  statue  which  he  had  made  to 
be  pmced  upon  a  pillar,  appear^  hid^us  ^ 
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while  one,  by  his  competitor  Alcamenes,  seem- 
ed excellent.  Place  Uiem  at  the  proper  dis* 
stance^  said  Phidias ;  and  the  experiment  show- 
ed the  advanta^  he  derived  from  a  knowledge 
of  perspective.  His  statue  of  Minerva,  which 
was  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  twenty-six  cubits 
high^  having  exposed  him  to  be  insulted  and 
abused  bjr  his  unOTateful  countrymen,  he  re- 
venged himself,  dv  making  one  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  at  EUs,  the  idea  of  which  he  took 
from  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
odw     .   Myron  of  Athens ;  Polyctetes  and  Lysippus 

^iSSSn.  of  Sicyonia ;  Praxiteles,  and  Scopas  of  Paros, 
were  likewise  celebrated  sculptors.  Lysippus 
was  believed ,  to  have  executed  more  than  six 
hundred  statues :  he  was  the  only  person  whom 
Alexander  would  allow  to  make  a  statue  of  him^ 
as  Apelles  was  his  only  painter.  The  two  sta* 
tues  of  Venus  by  Praxiteles  were  much  admir- 
ed. Having  given  the  people  of  Cos  their 
^oice  of  them  at  the  same  price,  they  prefer- 
red the  least  handsome,  because  it  was  cloth- 
ed, and  the  other  naked ;  an  example  of  mo- 
desty which  would  have  been  praised  even  in 
the  Spartans.  Our  most  eminent  modem  artists 
copy  nature  after  the  antique  statues,  many  of 
them  having  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  No* 
thin^  can  &  more  honour  to  the  taste  of  the 
Ancients. 

Fkioting  in  i  The  wonders,  which  Pliny  and  several  other 
^^'*****  writers  tell  us,  of  the  state  ofpainting  in  Greece, 
cannot  be  proved,  and  seem  the  more  incredi- 
ble, as,  even  by  the  confession  of  Pliny,  the 
Greeks  used  only  four  colours,  black,  white, 
red,  and  yellow.  It  is  true,  that  they  were  ac- 
quamted  with  that  imperceptible  diminution  t>f 
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the  lights,  that  clear-obscure  between  light  and 
shade,  which  makes  the  figures  seem  to  swell 
QQ  the  canvas,  and  displays  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  piece ;  but  there  is  'great  room 
to  doubt  of  tneir  producing  the  same  effects, 
which  are  admired  so  much  at  present.  Faint- 
ed fruits  pecked  at  by  birds,  ana  painted  horses 
which  made  horses  neigh,  have  a  great  deal 
of  the  marvellous,  with  which  Pliny  has  over- 
charged his  writings.  What  would  he  have 
said,  if  he  had  seen  thiB  pictures  painted  by 
Raphael  and  Rubens  ? 

The  caustic  painting  consisted  in  applying  msenat 
wax  of  different  colours,  upon  wood  or  ivory  of^Sng. 
by  the  help  of  fire  ;  an  art  of  which  the  Count 
de  Caylus  nas  recovered  the  secret.  The  An- 
cients knew  nothing  of  painting  in  oil.  Pliny 
says,  that  they  did  not  paint  upon  cloth  before 
the  time  of  Nero,  and  assures  us,  that  the  great 
masters  rarely  painted  in  fresco.  We  have 
many  pieces  of  ancient  mosaic  still  preserved, 
which  cannot  be  admired  as  painting. 

Among  the  many  celebrated  painters,  it  is  Cdeb«ted 
sufficient  to  mention  the  name  of  Polygnotus,  ^^***^*^ 
who  received  the  thanks  of  the  council  of  the 
Amphyctions  in  a  public  decree,  which  entitled 
him  to  have  his  expenses  defrayed  wherever  he 
travelled,  for  having  painted  ^atis  the  story  of 
the  Trojan  war,  in  one  of  the  porticos  of  A- 
thens ;  Apollodorus,  who  invented  the  enchant- 
ing art  of  painting  in  clear-obscure;  before 
which,  according  to  Pliny,  there  was  not  a  pic- 
ture which  was  thought  worthy  of  attention. 
Zeuxis,  who  having  become  wealthy,  made  pre- 
sents of  his  works,  Because^  as  he  haughtily 
said,  thei/  were  invaluable;  Parrhasius,  whom 
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Zeuxis,  it  is  said,  allowed  to  be  his  superior, 
after  having  been  deceived  by  a  curtain  which 
he  had  painted }  Pamphilus,  who  was  the  first 
that  added  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  to  the 
^  of  painting,  and  required  a  talent  yearly 
from  his  pupih; ;  Timanthes,  who  became  fiu 
mous  from  his  celebrated  picture  of  Iphi^enia, 
in  which  he  drew  a  veil  over  the  figure  oi  Aga» 
memnon,  whose  OTief  was  too  great  for  expres- 
sion;  Apelles,  the  scholar  oi  Pkmphilus  and 
painter  of  Alexander,  who  exposed  his  works 
to  public  view,  that  he  might  profit  by  the  r^ 
marks  qf  passengers ;  and  Proto^nes,  die  rival 
of  Apelles,  who  praised  him  highly,  but  with 
this  addition,  that  he  did  not  know  haw  to  lag  dawn 
his  pencil ;  that  is  to  say,  he  offended  by  being 
too  minute  and*  correct. 
^  .      The  honours  and  rewards  which  were  lavidi-r 
ed  upon  artists,  were  undoubtedly  the  best  in^ 
struments  for  inciting  them  to  improve  their 
nius,  and  Athens  can  only  be  reproached  with 
ving  carried  them  to  excess.    The  more  they 
were  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  fine  arts,  the 
more  ought  they  to  have  felt  that  superiority 
which  accompanies  a  Ufe  of  virtue ;  the  per- 
forming of  noble  actions,  ^d  every  kind  of 
solid  merit,  which,  instead  of  serving  only  to 
amuse  the  people,  should  help  to  improve  their 
understandings,  and  secure  their  happii^ess.  But 
when  these  agreeable  accomplishments  are  pre- 
ferred to  all  others ;  when  they  swallow  up  the 
rewards  due  to  essential  services ;  when  they 
exhaust  the  wealth  which   is  wanted  for  tfaie 
support  of  the  nation ;  when  there  is  such  a 
value  set  upon  them  as  to  make  every  thing 
else  to  \f^  looked  upon  with  disdain ;  |teen  ffiOr 
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rals,   principles,    laws,    and   government,   are 
threatened  with  a  total  overthrow. 

This  the  Athenians  sadly  experienced.  At 
the  time  when  they  were  only  engaged  in  ad^ 
miring  statues,  pictures,  and  public  shows, 
Hiryne  the  courtesan,  mistress  of  Praxitiles^ 
and  of  many  others,  had  the  efirontery  to  imx 
dertake  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Thebes,  upon 
condition  that  she  might  affix  the  following  iur 
scription,  Thebes  was  destroyed  by  Alexander^ 
and  rebuilt  by  Pkryne.  Zeuxis,  dressed  in  purple 
and  gold,-  made  a  pompous  display  of  his  pride 
at  the  Olympic  games.  Farrnasius  insolently 
presented  himself  to  public  view  with  a  crown 
of  gold  utK>n  his  head,  about  the  time  that  So* 
crates  ^a  Phocion  drank  the  hemlock. 

One  thing  very  remarkable  in  the  manners     The 
of  ancient  Greece,  is  the  importance  which  was  "^SSS^ 
attached  to  music.    It  was  in  some  degree  inter-  ^^^ 
woven  in  the  constitution,  and  even  had  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  laws.     The  austere  Spartans 
were  so  attentive  to  music,  and  considered  it  as 
an  object  of  so  great  importance,  that  every  in- 
novation was  strictly  forbidden.    Plato  detends 
the  necessity  of  this  law,  for  which  I  can  assi^ 
no  motive,  but  the  acute   sensibility  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  strong  impression  wnich  was^ 
made  upon  them  by  harmony. 

They  had  experienced  tne  advantages  of  its  real  w, 
harmony,  in  civilizing  the  people,  and  soften- 
ing their  savage  manners,  rousing  their  cou- 
rage in  battle,  inspiring  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
animating  them  to  the  performance  of  noble 
actions,  by  celebrating  the  praises  of  great 
men;  for  music  and  poetry,  going  hand  in 
hand,  conduce  to  that  purpose.    In  one  word^ 
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music  became  an  essential  part  in  the  educa^ 
tion  of  youth.  That  grave  and  judicious  au« 
thor  Polybius  takes  notice,  that  it  was  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  Arcadians  in  particular,  that,  by 
the  neglect  of  it,  one  of  their  cities  Cynsetha 
became  noted  for  its  ferocity  and  barbarity,  of 
which,  till  the  time  of  that  omissicNx,  there  had 
been  but  few  examples.  Plutarch,  after  the 
most  famous  philosophers,  represents  music  as 
im  excellent  means  of  soothing  the  passions, 
and  regulating  the  heart  wd  temper ;  but  he 
speaks  of  a  manly,  simple,  and  m%|estic  music, 
which  had  none  of  that  effeminate  licentious- 
ness with  whidi  Plato  and  Aristotle  reproach 
the  theatres  in  their  days.  The  principles 
should  be  suited  to  poetrj  and  dancing,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  being  €K>mpreh<^ded  in 
the  general  idea  of  music.  The  fLomans  left 
an  art  to  their  slaves  which  the  Greeks  held  in 
such  estimation* 
AnciCTt  At  first  the  lyre  had  only  three  string.  In 
the  reign  of  Philip,  Timotheus  increas^  them 
to  eleven,  to  which  others  were  afterwards 
added.  It  is  a  doubt  among  the  learned,  whe-. 
ther  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  cotm^ 
terpoint^  or  with  pieces  of  music  in  different 
parts  performed  together.  Their  music  was 
dividea  into  eighteen  tones,  which  they  dis- 
tinguished by  so  many  particular  characters. 
The  gamut,  which  was  invented  by  Guido  d'A« 
rezzo  in  the  eleventh  century,  has  greatly  faci- 
litated the  art ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  things,  the  Moderns  seem  greatly  to  ex- 
cel the  Ancients.  The  work  oF  M.  Burette, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
X^ttres,  vol.  V.,  may  be  consulted  for  infonua^ 
tion  on  this  subject. 
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THE  ART  OF  WAR. 

The  improvement  of  the  fine  arts  did  not  re-  Art  of  war. 
tard  the  progress  of  that  of  war.  The  many 
victories  gained  by  the  Greeks  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  discipline  of  the  troops  and  the  abili- 
ties of  their  generals.  I  shall  examine  some 
particulars  relating  to  their  forces,  for  it  is  of 
consequence  to  have  an  idea  of  the  springs 
which  produced  such  important  events,  and 
decided  the  fate  of  kingdoms. 

Citizens  bom  to  defend  their  country  neces- 
sarily form  her  armies.  A  republican  spirit,  a 
love  of  glory  and  liberty,  naturally  produce 
heroes.  A  Spartan  served  in  the  field  from 
the  age  of  thirty  to  sixty,  while  the  jouth  and 
aged  guarded  tne  city,  where  they  hved  hard- 
er than  their  fellow-citizens  who  were  with  the 
army.  War  alone  served  a  little  to  soften  the 
austerity  of  that  people,  who  had  it  in  view  in 
all  their  institutions  ;  and  Lycurgus  found  the 
secret  of  making  it  a  pleasure  to  them.  As  to 
the  Athenians,  uiey  entered  into  the  service  of 
the  republic,  by  taking  a  solemn  oath  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  carried  arms  till  they  were 
sixty.  Men  who  fight  for  their  wives,  child- 
dren,  and  property,  and,  what  is  stiU  more, 
for  their  liberty,  ought  to  be  superior  to  the 
generality  of  military  men ;  but  what  is  it  that 
a  sense  of  honour  and  a  well  disciplined  army 
cannot  efiect  among  the  Modems  ? 

When  the  wars  continued  long,  and  were  Ptyoftii* 
carried  on  at  a  distance,  it  became  necessary  to    *'*^ 
provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops.    jPe- 
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ricles  fixed  the  pay  of  the  army ;  the  foot 
soldier  had  four  oDoU,  the  horseman  a  drach- 
ma, the  sailor  duee  oboli.*  The  Spartans 
were  seen  to  serve  in  Asia,  in  the  pay  of  the 


«£dK  The  arms  of  the  Grecians  were,  a  hefanet, 
cuirass,  buckler,  sword,  lance,  javelm,  bow  and 
arrows,  which  were  all  improved  by  time  and 
experience.  Iphicrates,  an  Athenian,  reduced 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  buckler,  and  length- 
ened the  swords  and  lances ;  he  had  cuirasses 
made  of  flax^  steeped  in  vin^;ar  mixed  with 
salt,  which  it  was  said  were  better  than  those 
made  of  iron ;  but  this  is  not  easily  to  be  con- 
ceived. He  constantly  exercised  his  troops  ta 
military  evolutions,  and  that  important  part  of 
their  duty  was  much  improved. 

On^mi  The  greatest  strength  of  the  Grecian  armies 
''*""T'  consisted  in  infantry.  They  had  given  up 
their  chariots  which  were  formerly  so  common, 
yet  so  useless,  or  rather  dangerous.  Their 
cavalry,  which,  for  want  of  horses,  were  but 
few  in  number,  fought  in  good  order.  They 
knew  nothing  of  either  saddles,  stirrups,  or 
boots,  and  they  could  do  without  them.  What 
is  told  of  the  Numidians  is  astonishing ;  for  it 
is  said  they  could  manage  their  horses  perfect- 
ly, without  either  bit  or  bridle.  So  much  is  it 
in  the  power  of  habit  and  industry  to  supply 
the  want  of  those  helps,  which  we  think  aoso- 
lutely  necessary. 
j^         During  the  war  which  Sparta  carried  on  a- 

rf"«g».  gainst  the  Messenians,  the  city  of  Ithome,  from 
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its  beini^  situated  upon  a  mountain,  held  out  a 
siege  of  nineteen  years.  The  art  of  war  was 
at  uiat  time  in  its  infancy.  In  proportion  as 
the  Greeks  became  more  enlightened,  and  the 
people  reflected  upon  their  interest,  they  made 
rapid  progress  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  that 
suDJect ;  the  choosing  proper  situations  for  en- 
camping, excellent  dispositions  for  action,  skil- 
ful manoeuvres,  the  secrets  of  the  attack  and 
defence  of  places,  were  no  longer  unknown. 
They  made  use  of  all  sorts  of  warlike  machines ; 
catapultae,  balistce,  moving  towers,  tortoises, 
battering  rams,  of  which  it  is  easy  to  find  de- 
scriptions. We  need  only  read  the  history  of 
the  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Syracuse  to  make  us 
conceive  the  resources  wnich  the  ancients  de- 
rived from  genius  and  courage. 

It  is  neemess  to  repeat,  that  the  maintenance  Metf» 
of  discipline,  rewards  and  punishments,  the  love  **^eSlSjj? 
of  glory,  and  the  dread  of  shame,  were  the 
principal  causes  which  gave  the  Greeks  a  su- 
perionty  over  their  enemies.  They  spared 
no  pains  to  render  their  people  invincible. 
Though  the  Spartans  were  accustomed  to  de- 
spise death  from  their  infancy,  yet  they  wore 
red  clothes  when  they  went  to  war,  to  prevent 
the  blood  from  being  seen  to  flow  from  their 
wounds.  Nature  should  be  assisted  in  every 
thing.  Sometimes  things  which  are  apparently 
of  but  little  consequence  produce  great  effects. 
What  is  it  that  hope  and  fear,  the  two  great 
movers  of  the  human  heart,  cannot  effect  when 
guided  by  prudence  ? 
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THE  UTERATURE  OF  GREECE* 


CHAPTER  II- 


POETRY, 


A  DELICATE  taste,  a  lively  imagination,  a  fer- 
tility of  genius,  a  rich  harmonious  language, 
eminent  abilities  excited  b]^  the  most  ardent 
emulation,  all  together  contributed  to  make  the 
Greeks,  in  point  of  learning,  the  masters  and 
models  of  tne  whole  worlds  Their  incompa- 
rable language,  imiversally  flexible,  and  fit  to 
embellish  every  subject,  had,  imder  the  pen  of 
Homer,  united  grace,  stren^h,  and  maj^tj, 
and  was  worthy  either  to  celebrate  the  praises 
of  Jupiter  or  of  Venus ;  which,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  evidently  proves  that  there  were 
good  writers  before  the  time  of  Homer ;  for 
languages  are  formed  but  very  slowly,  and 
can  be  improved  only  by  the  labours  of  the 
learned. 
orm  and  Poctry  has  almost  always  been  prior  to  every 
J^^.  other  kind  of  learning,  which  is  undoubtedly 
owinj^  to  its  being  the  produce  of  sentimeiit 
and  rancy,  two  faculties  of  the  mind  always 
employed  before  reason.  Sensible  minds  are 
led,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  to  sing  their  pV 
sures,  their  happiness,  the  gods  whom  they 
dore,  the  heroes  they  admire,  and  the  events 
they  wish  to  have  engraven  upon  their  me- 
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mories.  Accordingly,  poetry  has  been  culti- 
vated  in  all  savage  nations.  The  warmth  of 
the  passions  has  been  of  great  use  in  promot- 
ing this  delightful  art,  but  the  cause  oi  huma- 
nity has  often  given  a  subject  for  the  song  of 
the  poet.  The  intention  of  the  Hiad  of  Ho- 
mer was  to  stifle  that  discord  which  prevailed 
in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  and,  by  exhibiting 
a  view  of  the  noble  deeds  of  their  ancestors, 
to  inspire  them  with  a  passion  for  performing 
heroic  actions.  If  the  milder  virtues  had  been 
known  at  that  time,  it  is  probable  they  had 
likewise  been  celebrated  by  Homer. 

The  drama,  which  was  invented  in  the  time  Tragedy. 
of  Solon,  had  its  source  from  the  poems  of 
Homer.  Actions  which  gave  pleasure  to  the 
reader,  received  additional  charms  by  being 
introduced  upon  the  stage,  and  were  accom- 
panied with  eminent  advantages,  ^schylus, 
who  was  the  real  father  of  tragedy,  for  the 
farces  of  Thespis  do  not  deserve  that  name, 
employed  terror  and  pity  to  affect  the  human 
heart.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the  invasion 
by  Xerxes,  and  his  pieces  were  filled  with  ex- 
pressions of  hatred  against  tyranny.  Sophocles 
made  his  appearanc^e  before  the  death  of  Ms- 
chylus,  ana  not  only  disputed  with  him,  but 
carried  from  him  the  prize  of  merit,  by  ren- 
dering tragedy  more  interesting,  by  the  regu- 
larity of  nis  plots,  and  the  elevation  of  nis 
style.  Euripides,  who  was  his  rival,  intro- 
duced that  pnilosophy  which  brin^  morals  in- 
to action,  and  inspires  the  mind  with  a  love  of 
virtue. 

We  can  scarcely  believe,  that  the  principal  its  use. 
view  of  these  poets  was  to  correct  the  passions, 

VOL.  I.  z 
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by  affecting  the  heart  with  pathetic  subjects ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  while  they  sought  the 
approbation  of  the  spectators,  they  conveyed 
most  admirable  instructicxis  to  the  audiem^e, 
without  making  use  of  expressions  which  could 
corrupt  the  hearts,  or  injure  the  morals  oi  the 
people.  How  greatly  useful  would  theatrical 
representations  prove,  if  such  alluring  plea- 
sures were  only  employed  as  a  vehicle  tor  coo- 
veying  noble  and  virtuous  sentiments ! 
Comedy.  Comcdy  iu  particular  may  be  made  one  of 
the  best  schools  for  society,  by  exposing  vice 
to  ridicule.  It  is  inconceivable  how  the  Athe- 
nians could  bestow  such  applause,  as  they  did, 
uDon  the  indecent  buffoonenes  of  Aristopoanei^ 
later  having  acquired  a  relish  for  the  moral 
lessons  of  their  tragic  poets.  They  almost  im- 
puted to  Euripides  as  a  crime,  the  havincp  pot 
the  following  expression  into  the  mouu  of 
Hippolytus:  My  tongue  has  pronounced  Ar 
oam,  but  tmf  heart  does  not  approve;  though 
the  oath  to  which  he  alludes  seems  to  be  op* 
posite  to  his  duty.  Yet,  at  the  same  time; 
they  permitted  the  characters  of  theur  gods, 
as  well  as  the  government,  their  magistratea 
and  Socrates,  to  be  ridiculed  upon  the  stage, 
in  pieces  which  were  equally  an  insult  to  relU 
gion  and  common  decency.  The  old  comedy 
was  of  most  unbridled  licentiousness,  sacrificing 
ever}r  thing  to  satire  ;  and  what  we  have  stil 
remaining  of  Aristophanes  is,  in  that  respect, 
a  disgrace  to  Athens.  Middle  comedy,  wnich 
sprung  up  in  the  time  of  the  Thuty  Tyrant^ 
only  disguised  the  names,  and  insulted  the 
persons,  which  rather  whetted  than  extin- 
guished the  malignity  of  the  people.    But  at 
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last  Alexander  checked  this  insolent  licentious- 
ness. The  new  comedy  described  the  manners, 
without  offending  particular  persons,  by  pre~ 
senting  a  mirror,  as  Boileau  expresses  it,  in 
which  every  one  might  see  ^  picture  of  mm^ 
self,  laufi^h  at  his  own  irregularities,  and,  in  an 
agreeabte  manner,  learn  to  correct  his  errors. 
We  cannot  too  much  regret  the  loss  of  the 
works  of  Menander,  who  shone  eminently  in 
this  boundless  field,  since  we  know  that  the 
taste  of  Terence  was  formed  from  his  writing. 

We  must  be  as  zealous  idolizers  of  antiquity 
as  Madam  Dacier,  not  to  allow  that  the  mo^ 
dems  are  greatly  superior  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
dramatic  art.  "While  we  acknowledge  them  to 
have  been  our  masters,  let  us  not  hoodwink  our 
reason  so  far  as  to  offer  incense  to  their  faults, 
at  the  expense  of  the  justice  we  owe  to  their 
rivals.  The  amazing  number  of  dramatic  prO;- 
ductions  of  the  Ancients,  serves  only  to  prove 
that  they  were  not  very  delicate,  either  m  the 
conduct  or  composition  of  their  pieces.  It  is 
said  that  Sophocles  wrote  about  a  hundred  and 
thirty. 

The  violent  rase  which  the  Athenians  had 
for  public  spectacles ;  the  rewards  ii^ch  they 
adjudged  to  their  poets ;  the  honour  of  bein^ 
declared  in  public  to  be  superior  to  their  rivals ; 
contributed  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  that 
^^g^^^  ^^*  It  requires  ages  before  good 
taste  can  be  brought  to  take  place  of  the  clown- 
ish farces  of  our  progenitors.  Athens  very  soon 
had  her  Sophocles  and  her  Euripides ;  and,  in 
some  degree,  the  care  oi  the  theatre,  among 
that  frivolous  people,  was  made  a  business  of 
the  state.     We  might  approve  of  this,  if  their 
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sole  object  had  been  to  improve  their  maimers ; 
but  Aristophanes,  and  others  of  his  stamp,  were 
authorized  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people. 
What  idea  can  we  form  of  that  state  where 
buffoons  have  a  privilege  to  insult  virtue,  and 
a  power  to  make  the  people  rise  up  in  rebel- 
lion against  her  ? 
otherkind*      All  thc  othcr  kiuds  of  poetry,  the  lyric,  ele- 
pottry.    giac,  epigrammatic,  and  pastoral,  have  likewise 
come  to  us  from  the  Greeks,  and  have  all  been 
improved  by  the  Romans.    That  genius  should 
profit  by  the  models  of  antiquity,  b}^  attend- 
ing to  tneir  imperfections,  and  imitating  their 
beauties  with  better  taste,  is  nothing  surpris- 
ing. 


HlSTOUt, 

Hiftoiy  The  knowledge  of  history  is  one  of  the  great- 
■qJ^eT*  ®8t  advantages  We  have  derived  from  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greeks.  Confused  heaps 
of  facts  collected  without  method ;  traditions, 
frequently  ridiculous,  handed  down  without 
knowing  through  what  channel  they  passed, 
served  instead  of  annals  to  the  different  nations 
of  antiquity,  which  could  only  keep  the  people 
longer  in  a  state  of  barbarous  ignorance,  till 
the  art  of  writing  became  universal,  and  some 
learned,  diligent  authors,  collected,  examined, 
and  arranged  historical  materials,  to  form  an 
interesting  collection  of  instruction.  Though 
some  fables  must  have  crept  into  works  of  this 
kind,  when  the  writers  are  obliged  to  include 
the  history  of  ancient  times,  of  which  no  mo- 
numents remain,  yet  there  are  precious  trutlis 
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still  to  be  found ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  not  less 
valuable,  we  leam,  even  from  these  fables,  to 
suspend  our  judgment,  and  to  raise  doubts 
which  are  necessary  to  make  us  inquire  where 
the  truth  lies.  The  errors  of  the  ancients, 
after  having  for  a  long  time  misled  credulous 
dispositions,  at  last  produced  rules  of  criti- 
cism by  which  we  ought  to  guard  against  mis- 
takes. 

Herodotus  of  Halicamassus,  a  city  of  Caria,  Herodotiu. 
is  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  history ;   h^. 
was  bom  a  few  years  before  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  into  Greece,     His  history  begins  with 
the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  ends  with  the  sea-en- 
gagement at  Mycale,     His  digressions,  which 
relate  to  the  Egyptians  and  other  people,  are 
in  a  great  measure,  fabulous,  because  he  trusts 
ed  to  the  traditions  of  the  priests ;  and  it  must 
be  owned,  that  he  is  not  always  to  be  depends 
ed  cm  in  his  relation  of  circumstances  which 
happened  in  his  own  time  ;  he  was  too  fond  of 
the  marvellous  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
truth.     We  find   him  uttering  a  number  of 
splendid  falsities,  with  an  air  of  candour  which 
has  brought  the  scandalous  reproach  of  false- 
hood upon  Greece,  Grcecia  mendax.    If  he  does 
not  always  prove  their  truth,  he  seems  to  be- 
lieve them  nimself ;   yet,  when  compared  with 
our  ancient  writers  of  chronicles,  not  only  for 
the  method,  but  for  the  matter,  he  deserves 
the  highest  encomiums.  ^ 

It  was  the  desire  of  that  historian  to  please 
the  Gi-eeks  by  flattering  their  credulous  vani- 


*  See  page  193. 
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ty.  Reading  his  history  at  the  Oljnoapic  mines, 
and  afterwards  at  one  of  the  most  sj^endid 
festivals  of  Athens,  procured  him  universal  ap- 
phuise.  Tfauc^dides,  who  was  then  young; 
tenpened  to  be  present,  and,  being  transported 
wim  a  d^ree  of  enthusiasm,  melted  into  tean^ 
as  if  it  had  been  a  theatrical  representaticm ; 
which  proof  of  genius  and  sensibility  being 
observed  by  the  author,  he  advised  the  father 
<if  the  ^unff  man  to  cultivate  such  promising* 
parts  with  a  u  possible  attention.  A  single  ex* 
ample  is  often  sufficient,  at  an  earty  period  of 
fife,  to  rouse  a  miperior  genius,  and  to  direct 
its  future  course. 
nuMTdido.  From  that  time  Thucydides  dedicated  his 
attention  to  study,  and,  while  he  served  in  the 
F^loponnesian  war,  his  mind  was  constantly 
taken  up  witib  the  thoughts  of  writing  its  his- 
tory. He  examined  every  thing;  he  collect- 
ed materials,  and  made  accurate  notices,  of 
every  transaction.  A  twenty  years  banishnient 
afforded  him  sufficient  leisure  to  execute  his 
purpose ;  and  at  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, upon  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
he  put  the  last  nand  to  that  excellent  work, 
which  comprehends  the  histcnry  of  the  twenty- 
one  first  vears  of  the  war.  The  gravity  of  his 
style,  ana  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  evi- 
dently show  that  he  was  more  solicitous  to  in- 
struct than  to  please  his  readers. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  who  has  been 
fNraised  as  a  good  historian  and  excellent  cri- 
tic, in  drawing  a  parallel  between  Herodotus 
and  Thycydides,  gives  the  preference  to  the 
first,  for  reasons  which  I  cannot  think  worthy 
of  either  a  critic  or  historian.     He  blames 
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Thucydides  for  the  choice  of  his  subject,  and 
the  melancholy  spectacles  which  he  presents  to 
the  view  of  the  reader,  for  the  want  of  epi- 
sodes and  digressions,  and  for  the  severity  of 
his  censures ;  but  he  ought  rather  to  have 
found  fault  with  both  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
dides for  having  introduced  so  many  orations 
into  their  histories,  from  a  desire  to  embellish 
them,  though  the  striqt  truth  should  thereby 
be  sacrificed. 

Xenophon  and  Ct^ias,  of  whom  we  have  al-  Xnopiuio. 
ready  made  particular  mention,  though  yt 
er,  were  cotemporaries  of  Thucydides.  Beside 
the  Cyropsedia,  and  the  expedition  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  Xenophon  continued  the  Grecian 
history  from  the  time  that  Alcibiades  returned 
to  Athens.  He  appears  often  too  credulous 
for  a  philosopher  and  the  disciple  of  Socrates, 
but  he  had  an  infinite  respect  lor  religion. 

Polybius  of  Megalopohs,  the  pupil  of  Philo-  Poiybiiw. 
paemen,  and  friend  of  the  ^reat  Scipio,  de- 
serves to  be  preferred  to  all  the  Greek,  and 
most  of  the  Latin  historians.  Of  bis  Unhersal 
lEstorjfj  which  contained  the  whole  transac- 
tions that  happened  from  the  be^inninf^  of  the 
second  Punic  war  till  the  reduction  of  Mace- 
donia, there  are  only  his  first  five  boc^,  with 
some  fragments,  remaining.  Dionysius  of  Ha. 
licamassus  says,  that  the  reading  of  Polybius 
is  intolerable,  because  he  does  not  know  how 
to  arrange  his  words.  This  critic  was  fond  of 
fine  phrases,  and  certaii^  preferred  words  to 
things ;  but  Brutus  studiea  Polybius  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia. 

The  H^nan  antiouities,  which  were  written  isutmiaM 
by  Dionysiu&  of  Haucamassus,  in  the  time  of   "^ 
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and  ambition  ;  nevertheless,  the  origin  of  true 
eloquence,  which  to  the  art  of  convincing  by 
reason,  unites  the  talent  of  persuading  by  sen- 
timent, was  ascribed  to  Pericles.  Eloquence 
could  not  fail  to  flourish  in  a  city  where  fame 
and  fortune  were   sure  to  follow  popular  ap« 

giause ;  where  it  acquired  a  power  in  all  deti- 
erations,  even  those  of  the  republic,  and  where 
the  most  eloquent  man  became  likewise  the 
most  powerful, 

LfCt  us  not,  then,  be  surprised,  that  Demos-  Demosdie. 
thenes,  actuated  by  these  motives,  made  such  °*^ 
extraordinary  efforts  to  excel  in  this  pursuit. 
The  weakness  of  his  voice,  and  a  defect  in  his 
pronunciation,  occasioned  his  being  hissed  up- 
on his  first  attempt  to  speak  in  pubuc.  A  come- 
dian to  whom,  in  aespair,he  lamented  his  misfor- 
tune, comforted  him, by  saying,  that  he  could  find- 
an  easy  remedy.  He  made  him  rehearse  some 
verses,  which  he  himself  afterwards  repeated, 
with  such  energy  and  grace,  that  Demosthe- 
nes found  they  had  a  quite  different  effect.  This 
experiment  convinced  the  young  orator,  that 
his  success  in  a  great  measure  depended  upon 
action.  He  therefore  built  himself  a  vault,  where 
he  could  practise  without  relaxation  or  disturb- 
ance for  months  together.  Sometimes,  that  he 
might  accustom  himself  to  noise,  he  went  and 
declaimed  upon  the  sea-shore  ;  at  other  times, 
on  purpose  to  loosen  his  tongue,  he  spoke  with 
small  stones  in  his  mouth,  while  walking  or 
climbing.  What  is  it  that  the  love  of  labour, 
joined  to  ambition,  is  not  able  to  accomplish  ? 
Demosthenes  got  the  better  of  nature,  and,  by 
his  eloquence,  ruled  as  he  pleased.  jBschines 
shrunk  in  his  presence.  Neither  Demades  nor 
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sion.  A  philosopher  such  as  Aristotle,  or  an 
orator  like  Cicero,  was  wanting,  to  establish 
sound  oratory.  Even  at  this  day  there  is  no- 
thing but  the  study  of  excellent  models,  fre- 
quent practice,  and,  above  all,  genius  and  abi^ 
Uties,  which  can  make  true  orators.  Eloauence 
should  be  studied  in  the  Philippics,  and  such 
other  masterpieces.  The  taste  may  be  guided 
by  good  rules,  but  good  models  give  a  form 
and  a  soul. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

CHAPTER  in. 
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AVhek  the  minds  of  men  are  set  in  motion, 
and  they  are  led  by  curiosity,  emulation,  or  any  "n«'«p>^ 
other  motive^  to  dedicate  their  attention  to  tunftTdH 
study,  it  is  impossible  that  all  can  pursue  the 
same  tract ;  so  that  if  the  beUesJettres  have  an 
invincible  attraction  for  some,  there  are  others 
no  less  delighted  with  the  sciences.  A  passion 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  a  love  of  search* 
ing  after  truth,  show  themselves  even  in  die 
train  of  the  Muses.  When  the  pleasures  derived 
from  reason  begin  to  be  relished,  those  of  the 
imagination  lose  their  influence  upon  those  se* 
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caia^cs.  jod  die  loi'e  of  mail 
apisioo.  TheT  afiers^rd^ 
ditierem  farpotlxT^e^  oo  the  ofigiii  of  tke  vorid, 
the  fir^t  cause. the  ^^mrease  £OwL  ^c.  ^c  Wis- 
doED  cxaporated  in  idje  reTene>  aad  ^■^^^^^^  so- 
~  i^tiy.  What  vas  ?aud  to  Thaks  of  ICIefus, 
a  good  voman,  vfao  sa  v  him  £dl  vliile  cxxw 
tempotin^  the  staj^.  maj  be  a{^iiied  to  iBOSt  of 
the  ancient  philosophers^  Har 
the  heavens^  said  she.  sAn  jmi  db 
mttfOMrJcci? 

The  Grecian  phiksophT  was  dirided  into 
two  branches,  the  Ionic  and  Italian  sects  ;  both 
of  which  were  suhdi%~ided  into  sei-eial  othrrsL 
Thales,  the  cotempcManr  of  Sokau  ^sas  at  tbe 
liead  of  the  first,  and  Prthagoias  the  cfaief  of 
the  second.  I  shaU  only  sp»k  as  an  histonan, 
and  mention  the  most  celebrated  phiknophen. 
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but  in  a  few  words,  confining  myself  to  what  is 
most  interesting. 

Pythagoi-as  deserves  to  be  ranked  first,  be-  Pythi^orM. 
cause  he  laboured  effectually  in  the  cause  of 
morals.  It  was  not  in  the  time  of  Numa,  as 
numbers  have  supposed,  but  in  that  of  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  about  nve  hundred  and  forty  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  that  that  great  man 
did  so  much  honour  to  Greece,  ana  so  much 
good  to  Italy.  He  was  believed  to  be  a  native 
of  Samos,  and  having  heard  the  reasonings  of 
a  philosopher  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
immediately  devoted  himself,  in  a  kind  of  en- 
thusiasm, to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  tra- 
velled into  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Chaldea,  and  pro- 
bably as  far  as  the  Indies,  in  quest  of  know- 
ledge. Though  a  geometrician  and  astrono*. 
mer,  he  looked  upon  virtue  as  the  first  of  the 
sciences,  and  was  persuaded  that  he  was  bom 
to  make  proselytes.  After  having  taught  some 
time  in  Greece,  he  went  into  that  part  of  Italy 
which  is  called  Magna  Gnecia^  because  of  the 
colonies  by  which  it  was  peopled.  Crotona,  Me- 
tapontum,  and  Tarentum,  were  the  places  in 
which  he  chiefly  resided.  Here  he  did  not  shut 
himself  up  in  the  shade  of  his  closet,  but  open- 
ly harangued  in  the  cause  of  virtue  to  reform 
the  manners  of  the  people.  Crotona,  a  place 
noted  for  debauchery,  very  soon  changed  its  ap- 
pearance. A  reformation  took  place ;  the  wo- 
men stript  themselves  of  their  ornaments,  and 
the  marriage  vow  became  inviolably  sacred. 
Several  other  towns  of  Italy  likewise  followed 
the  instructions  of  the  philosopher,  and  were 
governed  by  his  counsels.  One  of  his  maxims 
was,   that  there  were  but  five  things  which 
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the  univei'sc,  from  whence  human  souls  are  de- 
rived as  parts  from  their  whole  ;  but  at  least  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  it  in  the  same 
sense  with  the  materialists. 

The  metempsychosis  was  a  fundamental  part  Metampif 
of  his  doctrine,  in  consequence  of  which  he  for-  ^^^"^ 
bid  the  killing  and  eating  of  animals.  The  re- 
warding the  good,  and  punishing  the  wicked, 
were  connected  with  this  idea,  which  was  spread 
over  all  Asia  and  E^ypt.  It  must  be  owned 
that  this  was  an  useful  error  for  those  people 
who  had  not  the  advantage  of  revelation  to  m- 
form  them  of  a  future  state. 

Some  miracles  and  absurd  stories  have  been  His  ^0- 
handed  down  about  Pythagoras,  because  be  was  ^J^ 
looked  upon  as  inspired.  Impositions  equally  im« 
pix>bable  have  likewise  been  attributed  to  him ; 
out  the  laws  of  his  disciples,  Zaleucus  and  Cha- 
rondas,  of  which  some  valuable  fragments  have 
been  preserved  by  Diodorus  and  Stobasus,  serve 
as  a  proof  of  his  profound  wisdom  amidst  the 
]gnoi*ance  of  idolatry*  The  first  of  these  was  a 
lawgiver  of  the  Sibarites,  a  people  formerly 
noted  for  their  effeminacy ;  the  second,  of  the 
Locrians  in  Italy.  The  preamble  to  the  laws  of 
Zaleucus  dwells  upon  tlie  existence  of  the  Dei- 
ty, to  whom  every  good  which  we  enjoy  ought 
to  be  ascribed ;  who  disdains  the  sacrifices  of 
the  wicked,  and  who  should  be  honoured  by 
purity  of  morals  and  the  exercise  of  every  vir- 
tue. A  body  of  laws  erected  upon  such  a  foun- 
dation is  the  more  to  be  respected,  as  it  inspires 
mankind  with  a  love  of  those  duties  which  it 
prescribes. 

Thales,  the  chief  of  the  Ionic  sect,  said,  that 
water  was  the  first  principle  of  all  things,  and^^"*^^"*** 
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that  God,  a  spiritual  substance,  which  he  be- 
Ueved  to  be  the  soul  of  matter,  had  formed 
every  thing  out  of  water.  Anaxagoras,  about 
an  age  after  Thales,  taught  that  the  formation 
of  the  universe  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  an  in- 
infinitely  powerful  and  wise  being.  He  believ- 
ed that  matter  was  eternal,  and  nis  successors 
adhered  to  that  opinion.  However,  it  was  the 
greatest  step  that  could  be  taken  by  a  philoso- 

Sher,  to  exalt  his  knowledge  to  the  belief  of  a 
upreme  Being,  whose  wisdom  had  formed  the 
world.  Anaxagoras  appeared  impious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Athenians,  because  he  said  that  the  sun 
was  a  flaming  substance ;  for  which  he  would 
have  been  put  to  death,  if  Pericles  had  not 
made  him  fly  from  that  superstitious  city.  Such 
are  the  decisions  of  ignorance,  animated  by  a 
blind  zeal,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  that  religion 
it  pretends  to  support.  Upon  that  philosopher 
being  asked,  whether  he  cnose  t5  have  his  bo- 
dy, after  his  death,  carried  to  Clazomene,  the 
Emce  of  his  nativity :  To  wfiat  purpose  ?  replied 
e,  the  road  to  the  other  vxnrld  is  as  short  Jrom  one 
place  as  anotfier. 
socntea.  Socratcs,  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  dedi- 
cated all  his  labours  to  serve  the  cause  of  vir- 
tue. He  laughed  at  the  vanity  of  the  sophists  ; 
and  taught  his  pupils  to  think  that  the  proper 
study  oT  man  was  to  know  himself,  that  he 
might  become  better.  He  devoted  his  philo- 
sophy to  the  good  of  the  public,  from  which  it 
never  should  be  separated ;  and  was  made  to 
drink  the  hemlock  like  an  impious  criminal,  as 
a  reward  for  his  piety  and  services  to  his  coun- 
try. 
Pkto.        Socrates  committed  nothing  to  writing  ;  but 
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Plato^  his  disciple,  composed  many  excellent 
pieces,  in  an  eloquent  style,  upon  the  Deity, 
the  soul,  laws,  and  the  duties  of  morality,  though 
he  introduced  a  number  of  extravagant  ideas, 
from  whence  an  infinity  of  chimeras  were  pro- 
duced. He  was  governed  by  fancy  ;  but  a  phi- 
losopher should  hearken  only  to  reason.  He 
created  an  intellectual  world,  in  which  genii, 
numbers,  and  fantastical  relations,  formed  a 

Eerfect  chaos.  Pythagoras  had  employed  num- 
ers,  probably  as  signs;  but  Plato  employed 
them  as  reasons,  ana  nature  was  forgot  in  all 
his  systems  :  it  could  not  be  found  either  in  his 
physics  or  metaphysics,  nor  even  in  his  morals, 
and  still  less  in  his  politics,  the  principles  of 
which  are  impracticable;  nevertheless,  he  is 
often  so  admirable,  that  even  his  imperfections 
are  enticing.  /  should  like  better  to  be  deceived 
with  Plato,  said  Cicero,  than  to  think  right  with 
the  other  philosophers.*  A  strange  maxim,  in- 
deed, but  serves  to  show  that  the  greatest  ge- 
niuses sometimes  are  dupes  to  prejudice. 

Aristotle,  of  Stagyra  in  Macedonia,  the  most  Ari»totk» 
celebrated  of  all  the  disciples  of  Plato,  was  of 
very  different  sentiments,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Peripatetics.  When  Alexander 
set  out  on  his  expedition  to  Asia,  Aristotle  went 
to  teach  at  Athens,  from  whence  he  withdrew 
upon  being  accused  of  impiety  by  a  priest  of 
Ceres,  though  without  any  proof  being  offered, 
to  prevent  the  Jthenians,  as  he  said,^twi  comrnit" 
ting  a  second  offence  against  philosophy .  His  doc- 
trine of  the  Deity  is  equivocal.  Sometimes  he 
would  have  it  that  the  world  is  God  ;  at  other 
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times,  that  there  is  a  God  superior  to  the  world. 
The  obscurity  in  which  almost  every  subject 
he  has  handled  is  immersed,  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  i^orance  of  modem  peripa- 
tetics ;  but  ne  has  left  some  very  valuable  mo- 
numents of  his  abilities  upon  politics^  natani 
history,  and  the  beUes4ettres^  in  which  there  is 
ample  room  to  admire  the  extent  of  his  know- 
le^e,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  genius. 
^^      The  Academy,  or  school  of  Plato,  erew  very 
soon  tired  of  that  dogmatical  philosoj^y,  whose 
opinions,  adopted  at  random,  could  not  ccmviijice 
people  who  were  capable  of  reasoning ;  they^ 
therefore,  followed  the   method  of  Socrates, 
who   maintained   nothing   that  was  doubtful. 
Arcesilas,  who  was  founder  of  the  Middle  Aca- 
derm/y  went  from  one  extreme  to  another.     He 
seemed  to  doubt  of  every  thing ;  and  suspend- 
ed his  judgment  upon  all  subjectsas  if  there  was 
no  sucn  thing  as  truth  in  the  world.    The  Nem 
Academy^  founded  by  Cameades,  followed  a  sys- 
tem, which,  in  appearance,  was  not  so  extrava- 
gant, but,  in  the  end,  amounted  to  almost  the 
same  thing.    He  acknowledged  that  there  were 
truths,  but  so  obscure,  and  confoimded  with  so 
many  errors,  that  they  could  not  be  discerned 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  j  and  thus  his  fol- 
lowers were  permitted  to  act  from  probabili- 
ties, provided  they  affirmed  nothing  positively. 
There  was  at  least  modesty  in  this  philosophy. 
What  a  multitude  of  errors  and  contentions 
would  have  been  prevented,  if  doubts  had  not 
been  extended  to  those  principles  which  have 
been  best  established  by  reason  and  sentiment ! 
Anjirtbcnw      At  the  time  that  Plato  was  reasoning  with 
the  Cynics,  morc  pomp  than  solidity,  Antisthenes,  another 
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disciple  of  Socrates,  founded  the  sect  of  the 
Cynics,  so  celebrated  for  the  austerity  of  its 
maxuns,  and  the  audacity  of  its  followers.  Be- 
ing content  with  only  a  cloak,  a  wallet,  and  a 
staff,  for  their  whole  property,  they  seemed  to 
think  themselves  entitled  to  censure  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Antisthenes  made  happiness  to 
consist  solely  in  virtue.  Upon  being  asked,  of 
what  use  was  his  philosophy  to  hun  ?  he  re- 
plied. To  keep  me  in  JrienasJup  with  vnyself.  A 
priest  initiatmg  him  in  the  mysteries  of  Or-  . 
pheus,  and  praising  the  happiness  of  a  future 
state,  he  bluntly  said.  Wherefore  do  you  not  die 
ihen  ?  He  was  a  sour  misanthrope,  more  likely 
to  make  virtue  detested  by  his  harshness,  than 
loved  by  his  example. 

The  famous  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  was  iKogene*. 
banished  from  his  country  for  making  counter- 
feit money,  insisted  upon  beine  one  of  his  dis- 
ciples. Antisthenes  rejected  nim,  and  even 
threatened  to  strike  him.  Strike^  said  the  en- 
thusiastic proselyte,  but  you  mil  notjind  a  staff 
stifficiently  strong  to  make  me  withdrcnVy  while  you 
are  to  be  heard.  Diogenes  took  the  wallet,  and, 
foregoing  every  thing,  lived  in  a  cask,  where 
he  declared  open  war  against  vice,  without  re- 
spect of  persons.  He  was  answered  sometimes 
by  having  stones  thrown  at  him  ;  at  others,  by 
throwing  bones  to  him  as  to  a  surly  dog,  whicn 
only  served  to  make  him  more  bold  and  inso- 
lent. /  tread  the  pride  of  Plato  under  myfeet^ 
said  he,  one  day.  Yes^  replied  that  philosopher, 
bvi  it  is  with  another  kind  of  pride.  Such  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  was  at  bottom  nothing  bet- 
ter than  an  insult  to  humanity.  Of  the  many 
maxims  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Dioge- 
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system  of  optimism ;  but  they  added  a  fatality, 
which  is  inconsistent:  with  the  doctrine  of  a  Pro- 
vidence. They  maintained,  that  virtue  is  the 
supreme  good ;  that  it  makes  mankind  happy, 
though  surrounded  with  misfortunes,  axxd  even 
that  afflictions  are  not  an  evil;  in  one  word, 
that  a  life  of  reason  constituted  happiness. 

The  true  sa^e  of  the  Stoics  was  an  accom-  ^nie  mg^ 
plished  man,  who  was  not  to  be  afifected  by  the  tbe  stpia. 
passions,  and  even  insensible  to  pity,whicn  dis- 
tresses the  soul,  though  at  the  same  time  de- 
voted to  discharge  aU  the  duties  of  humanity. 
The  Peripatetics,  who  were  not  such  enthusiasts, 
seeing  man  composed  of  soul  and  body,  conde- 
scenoed  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  feel- 
ing of  bodily  pleasure  and  pain,  which  are  nar 
tural  to  humanity ;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Stoics  raised  them  above  the  calls  of  nature. 

•  If  I  could  cease  but  for  CMie  moment  to  think  OpWon 
that  I  am  a  Christian, '  says  Montescjuieu,  *  I  stoidon 
could  not  help  reckoning  the  destruction  of  the  ^^^^ 
sect  of  Zeno  among  the  misfortunes  which 
have  befallen  mankind.  They  carried  nothing 
to  excess  but  what  served  to  elevate  the  mind 
of  man,  by  teaching  him  to  despise  both  pain 
and  pleasure.  The  Stoics  alone  knew  how  to 
form  good  citizens  or  great  men. '  *  Plutarch 
judiciously  observes,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Stoics  was  dangerous  for  a  warm  temper  prone 
to  excess ;  but  in  a  mild,  steady  disposition,  it 
worked  wonders.  One  part  (^valuaUe  knono^ 
ledge ^  according  to  Zeno,  is  to  be  ignorant  qf  what 
we  ought  not  to  know,  f  This  maxim  is  a  suf- 
ficient encomium  on  Zeno.  Cleanthes,  Chrysip- 
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pus,  Panaetius,  and  Epictetus,  have  done  less 
credit  to  Stoicism,  than  the  virtues  of  Cato, 
Antoninus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Democrituk  ^  very  different  sect  had  for  a  long  time  ex- 
isted without  being  much  known,  till  it  became 
celebrated  by  means  of  Epicurus.  Democritus, 
of  the  city  of  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  who  died  in 
the  year  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  before  Je- 
sus Christ,  was  its  foimder.  This  philosopher 
had  learnt  the  doctrine  of  a  vacuum  ana  of 
atoms  from  Leucippus.  The  knowledge  which 
he  acquired  during  a  long  course  of  travel, 
with  his  profound  contemplations  on  nature, 
rendered  Iiim  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
the  world.  The  inhabitants  of  Abdera  seeing 
him  laugh  at  every  thing,  for  to  him  human 
life  was  a  perpetual  comedy,  sent  Hippocrates 
to  cure  him  of  what  they  thought  madness ; 
but  the  physician  was  not  deceived,  and  told 
them,  tlmt  none  were  so  mad  as  they  who 
thought  themselves  the  most  wise  and  of  sound- 
est judgment.  None  of  this  philosopher's  works 
axe  extant. 
jj2w!^  Epicurus,  who  was  bom  in  Attica  about  three 
«pi«.  hunored  and  forty-two  years  before  our  era, 
brought  the  doctrine  of  Ijemocritus  into  vogue. 
He  taught  that  the  world  was  formed  by  an  ac- 
cidental assemblage  of  atoms ;  that  the  gods 
did  not  interfere  in  natural  events,  nor  in  hu- 
man affairs  ;  and  that  the  soul  and  body  perish- 
ed together.  He  made  happiness,  or  tiie  su- 
Ereme  good,  to  consist  in  pleasure  ;  by  which 
e  meant  those  pleasures  of  the  mind  which 
are  the  fruits  of  virtue,  and  suppose  a  life  of 
temperance.  His  own  life  is  a  proof  of  his  sien- 
timents  on  that  head,  since  he  eat  nothing  but 
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pulse  in  his  delightful  garden,  and  drank  only 
water.  He  constantly  attended  the  temples, 
either  out  of  submission  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  his  country,  or  to  prevent  his  being  ac^ 
cused  of  impiety.  He  had  a  zealous  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  public,  and  recommended 
obedience,  saying.  That  it  is  a  duty  to  wish  for 
good  princes^  and  submit  even  to  bad.  His  im- 
common  patience  during  a  most  painful  disor- 
der, with  the  attachment  and  veneration  of  his 
disciples,  ought  to  serve  as  a  refutation  of  those 
calumnies  with  which  his  memory  has  been 
loaded.  His  morals  have  been  defended  by 
Origen,  St  Gregory  of  Nazianza,  and  some 
others  of  the  fathers.  His  Ufe  was  a  life  of 
prudence,  though  his  doctrine  cannot  be  ap- 
proved ;  which,  faulty  as  it  is,  was  greatly  abus^ 
^d  by  succeeding  Epicureans,  who,  for  the  plea^ 
sures  pf  virtue,  substituted  those  of  sense  ;  and, 
believing  neither  in  a  providence  nor  a  future 
state,  gave  a  free  scope  to  all  their  passions. 

From  the  Eleatic  sect,  of  which  were  Par- Eieatic  sect. 
menides,  Zeno  of  Elea,  Leucippus,  Democritus,  ^^^ 
and  others,  sprung  Pyrrhonism  and  Atheism. 
Pyrrho,  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  rejected  all 
truths  as  uncertain,  and  taught  his  followers  to 
believe,  that  justice  or  injustice  depended  solely 
upon  laws  and  customs :  to  live  or  die  was  the 
same  thing.  Wherefore  do  you  not  then  die  ?  said 
some  person  to  him ;  precisely^  said  he,  because 
there  ts  no  difference  between  Ujfea  nd  death.  Hav- 
ing been  rallied  one  day  upon  his  running  away 
from  a  dog,  he  extricated  nimself,  by  saying,  // 
is  difficult  for  a  man  to  get  the  better  of  his  natural 
timidity.    Pyrrhonism  is  too  ridiculous  to  have 
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IbUowers.   Mai*s  natural  feelings  raise  insuper- 
able obstmcdaas  to  such  subtilties. 

Atheism^  cm  the  cootrtry,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  mischief  by  atta^pking  a 
tmtfa^  which,  though  it  does  not  mil  immediate- 
ly under  our  seises,  is,  nevertheless,  the  best 
support  of  mcMrals.  Prota^ras,  a  disciple  of 
Democritus,  having  used  this  expression  ui  one 
of  his  books,  /  cannot  say  ^whether  Acre  are  any 
gods  or  not ;  the  Athoiians  caused  his  works  to 
be  burnt,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  city.  Dia- 
goras  openly  denied  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 
The  Atbetiians  summoned  him  to  be  tried,  but 
he  made  his  escape ;  upon  which  a  reward  of  a 
talent  was  promised  to  whoever  killed  him,  or 
two  talents  to  any  one  that  would  bring  him 
alive.  What  state  could  tolerate  an  error  so  fa- 
tal to  the  happiness  of  the  hmnan  race  ?  Yet, 
let  us  remember,  that  the  Athenians  put  to 
death  the  pious  Socrates  as  an  atheist,  and  let 
us  not  confound  the  abuses  of  superstition  with 
the  well-founded  complaints  of  insulted  reli- 
gion, 
lu  The  more  the  Grecian  theology  was  absurd, 
'*l^|!Sr'  the  greater  the  merit  of  the  philosophers,  who 
of  nvpiecjr.  endeavouTed  to  dispel  the  delusions  by  sound 
reason  ;  since  they  had  so  much  to  dread  from 
the  madness  of  the  populace,  excited  by  the  ha- 
tred of  the  priests.  These  would  have  it  that 
the  sun  was  Apollo,  and  the  moon  Diana ;  be^ 
cause,  otherwise,  the  temples  of  Diana  and  ApoU 
lo  would  have  been  stript  of  a  great  share  of 
their  wealth :  they,  therefore,  accused  those 
philosophers  of  impiety,  who,  in  the  universe, 
saw  notning  but  an  Infinite  Intelligence  and  the 
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natural  phenomena.  Besides,  the  philosophers 
were  less  acquainted  with  the  nature  ot  the 
Deity  than  the  common  people  are  now,  who 
have  the  advantage  of  bemff  enlightened  by  a 
Christian  revelation,  I  speak  of  those  people 
only  who  have  been  taught  by  men  truly  worthy 
of  the  priesthood. 

It  seems,  after  all,  that  the  speculative  philo- 
sophy of  the  Greeks  lias  produced  scarcely  any 
thing  but  errors  and  disputes ;  because,  instead 
of  having  recourse  to  experiment,  they  erected 
systems,  and  dreamed  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  employed  in  making  observations.  A  taste 
for  sophistry  and  ill-founded  subtilties,  pride, 
and  iniatuation,  became  common  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent sects,  from  whence  those  multitudes  of 
follies  and  chimeras  have  proceeded  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  modem  times. 


GEOMETRY.      ASTRONOMY.       GEOGRAPHY. 

Nevertheless  they  cultivated  geometry,  a  Geomcuy. 
science  which,  being  purely  demonstrative,  is 
so  well  calculated  to  give  the  mind  a  disrelish 
to  all  doubtful  opinions.  Pythagoras  taught  it  to 
his  disciples  ;  and  it  was  made  use  of  by  Anaxa- 
goras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  &c.  Euclid  of  Alexan- 
dria, whose  Elements  will  ever  be  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  brought  it  to  perfection 
about  three  hundred  years  before  Jesus  Christ. 
Had  Archimedes  lived  in  our  days,  he  wouldAidunedes. 
have  been  another  Newton.  The  machines 
which  he  made  use  of  against  the  Romans  at  the 
siege  of  Syracuse,  were,  in  his  eye,  mere  trifles 
in  comparison  of  his  scientific  discoveries.  Hav- 
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published  at  Athens  his  Enneadecateris^  which 
we  call  the  Golden  Number;  it  is  a  cycle  of  nine- 
teen years,  at  the  end  of  which  the  moon  re- 
news her  course  with  the  siin  within  an  hour 
and  some  minutes. 

Eudoxus,  a  disciple  of  Plato,  not  finding  suf-^  Eudozna 
ficint  resources  for  the  study  of  astronomy  at  pJSL. 
Athens,  went  to  study  in  Egypt,  from  whence 
he  brought  the  knowledge  of  the  planets  and 
the  constellations.  About  the  same  time,  Pithe- 
as  of  Marseilles,  a  colony  from  Phocaea,  made  a 
famous  observation  on  the  shadow  of  the  sim 
during  the  solstice,  by  which  he  ascertained  the 
latitude  of  his  country.  He  sailed  from  the 
Mediterranean  sea  into  the  ocean,  and  advan-^ 
ced  as  far  as  Thulc  (Iceland)  ;  and  then  steer- 
ed his  course  into  the  Baltic,  till  he  came  to  the 
mouth  of  a  river  which  he  called  Tanais,  and 
which  is  probably  the  Vistula.  Having  observ- 
ed that  the  days  became  longer  the  farther  he 
advanced  to  the  north  during  the  summer  sol- 
stice, he  fixed  the  difference  of  climates  by  the 
length  of  the  days  and  nights. 

Strabo,  and  even  Polybius,  deny  that  Pitheas     iua 
ever  made   these  voyages,  from  a  persuasion  J^^ 
that  those  climates  which  he  said  he  had  visit-  '"^  " 
ed  were  uninhabitable.     We  ought  to  suspend 
our  judgment  upon  subjects  of  which  we  are 
ignorant.     Heroaotus  could  not  help  laughing, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  at  those  people  who 
imagined  that  the  earth  was  surroundea  by  the 
ocean.     He  could  not  be   persuaded  that  the 
sailors  of  Nechos  could  have  seen  the  sun  in  a 
contrary  position  from  that  in  which  he  is  seen 
in  Europe,  Was  not  even  the  idea  of  antipodes 
loudly  denied  several  ages  after  his  time  ?  Have 
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of  the 
ModenM. 


improvements ;  and  the  last-mentioned  of  the 
two,  dedicated  his  whole  study  to  ascertain  the 
latitude  and  longitude,  without  which  it  is  im« 
possible  to  be  exact. 

The  Ancients  were  greatly  inferior  to  the  Su^morhy 
Modems  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
sciences  which  require  exact  disquisition.  Their 
geography  is  very  erroneous ;  out  indeed  how 
could  it  be  otherwise,  since  M.  Delisle  has  prov- 
ed, by  astronomical  observations,  that  there  are 
very  many  important  mistakes  in  the  best  modem 
maps  ?  He  has  abridged  Asia  no  less  than  five 
hundred  leagues ;  and  the  Mediterranean  sea 
from  east  to  west,  three  hundred  leagues.  It 
is  wonderful  how  the  Ancients,  with  so  few 
helps,  could  make  such  prodigious  progress; 
and  how  they  became  either  astronomers  or 


quis  de  I'Hdpital,  *  what  our  men  of  genius 
would  have  done  in  the  same  situation  ;  and  if 
they  had  lived  in  our  time,  we  may  suppose^ 
that  they  must  have  had  the  same  views  we 
have. '  * 

Some  writers  have  ascribed  to  the  Ancients 
our  most  valuable  discoveries.  The  Pythago- 
reans believed  that  the  earth  and  the  planets 
moved  round  the  sun.  Em^docles,  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  ridiculous  tradition,  threw  himself 
into  the  crater  of  mount  Etna,  ascribed  the 
phenomenon  of  the  Syphon,  to  the  wei^t  of 
the  air,  which  keeps  the  water  suspended,  while 
the  orifice  continues  to  be  shut  by  the  finger. 
The  same  philosopher  imagined  a  kind  of  power 
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dietetic  and  gyrmiastic^  whose  remedies  depended 
upon  diet,  regimen,  and  bodily  exercise.  He. 
therefore  deserved  to  be  looked  upon  in  a  supe- 
rior light  to  those  quacks,  who,  before  his  time, 
vended  heaps  of  hurtful  or  useless  prescrip- 
tions. 

But  at  last  came  Hippocrates,  who  was  bom  Hippoeni** 
in  the  isle  of  Cos,  about  four  hundred  and  sixty 
years  before  our  era.  If  we  were  to  question 
the  eminent  services  which  he  rendered  the 
Greeks,  during  the  plague  of  Athens,  as  men- 
tioned by  many  historians,  yet  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  his  works  still  existing,  and 
always  esteemed  as  masterpieces,  to  serve  for 
his  encomium.  He  improved  his  knowledge, 
by  collecting  all  the  remarks  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  was  himself  a  better  observer  than 
any  of  them.  He  thought  the  most  simple  re- 
medies the  most  effectual,  and  still  made  as 
little  use  of  them  as  possible.  The  ingenuous 
confession  which  he  made  of  some  errors,  and 
several  useless  remedies,  prove  how  much  he 
was  superior  to  blind  confidence,  and  that  he 
esteemed  it  his  greatest  honour  to  be  of  use  to 
the  public.  The  celebrated  Galen,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  looked  upon 
him  as  his  master. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  for  mankind,  that  phy-  mkr^% 
sicians  as  well  as  philosophers,  have  been  divid-  ^'~ 
ed  into  a  variety  of  rival  sects,  whose  opposite 
principles  lead  to  contrary  practice.  The  words 
empirics^  dogmatics,  methodics,  &c.  which,  suppose 
a  man  go  wedded  to  system,  that  he  cannot  see 
diseases  but  through  clouds  of  prejudice  or  ig- 
norance, must  infallibly  inspire  people  with 
horror.    It  was  probably  from  thinking  of  such 
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greatly  neglected  by  their  writers,  is  that  of 
economy.  VVe  scarcely  know  any  thmg  of  their 
finances,  how  they  were  administered,  their 
principles  upon  this  subject,  and  a  number  of 
interesting  details,  in  themselves  more  useful, 
than  the  many  with  which  their  histories  have 
been  swelled.  Learned  as  the  Athenians  were, 
they  always  seem  to  have  preferred  the  plausi* 
ble  to  the  solid.  Their  philosophers,  except  a 
very  few,  employed  their  whole  time  in  v^gue 
speculations,  and  fine  discourses  upon  general 
subjects,  and  contemning  that,  which,  if  added 
to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  country,  must 
be  the  foundation  of  happiness  to  the  people. 
The  many  systems  on  the  origin  of  the  world, 
and  on  the  chief  good,  could  neither  make 
mankind  more  wise,  nor  states  more  flourishing. 
Is  the  imaginary  republic  of  Plato  to  be  com-- 
pared  with  some  good  precepts  suited  to  com- 
mon life,  or  on  the  government  of  kingdoms  ? 

Xenophon  has  left  us  two  treatises  ;  the  one  Economict 
entitled.  Economics;  the  other.  Of  the  Revenue,  xoi^hon. 
The  first  treats  of  private  economy,  the  second 
on  the  finances  of  Athens.  These  valuable 
morsels,  though  written  oidy  superficially,  are 
well  worthy  of  perusal.  The  author  hi^ly 
praises  domestic  cares,  particularly  agriculture, 
and  with  ^reat  reason,  though  without  convey- 
ing much  instruction  upon  the  subject ;  he  does 
not  even  mention  grafting.  According  to  him, 
the  art  consists  in  attending  to  the  operations 
of  nature  j  and  he  says,  that  the  failure  in  the 
cultivation  of  lands,  is  not  owing  to  ignorance, 
but  to  idleness.  This  maxim,  though  in  ^ne- 
ral  true,  must  be  false  and  pernicious,  if  it  de- 
barred people  from  making  new  attempts.  Not- 
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menty  which  sometimes  bring  on  the  ruin  of 
nations. 

On  the  subject  of  exploring  mines,  he  main-  The  plenty 
tains,  thai  silver  does  not  resemble  the  other  pro^  ^^!^T 
ductions  of  the  earthy  and  that  the  great  plerUy  qf 
it  does  not  lower  its  price  ;  that  gotd^  if  it  was  to 
be  in  greater  plenty  than  silver^  would  raise  the 
price  of  silver,  and  lower  its  own.     The  last  pro- 
position is  probable ;  but  if  the  abundance  of 
silver  does  not  lower  its  price,  does  it  not  in- 
crease the  price  of  commodities  ?  does  it  not 
require  more  money  to  support  life,  and  is  not 
that  the  same  thing  as  if  the  price  of  silver  was 
lowered? 

If  we  were  to  judge  from  this  work  of  Xeno-  w»¥2<»^ 
phon,  the  Athenians  were  but  indiflFerently  ac- 
quainted with  finances  or  political  economy. 
Dome  individuals  were  made  rich  by  working 
mines,  while  that  valuable  resource  was  totally 
neglected  by  the  state.  The  author  proposes  a 
method  to  reconcile  the  interest  of  individuals 
with  that  of  the  public.  He  prudently  ob- 
serves, that  every  thing  ought  not  be  under- 
taken at  once,  and  that  in  all  enterprises  the 
means  should  be  proportioned  to  the  end;  that 
the  success  of  a  &cst  trial  makes  a  second  more 
easy,  which,  in  course,  promotes  every  succeed- 
ing attempt.  He  seems  to  be  particularly  fond 
of  one  chunerical  idea ;  the  erecting  a  body  of 
magistrates,  whose  duty  it  should  t)e  to  pre- 
serve a  perpetual  peace ;  but  he  at  the  same 
time  tells  them,  that  the  most  certain  method  qf 
conquering  their  enemies,  is  to  make  none.  He 
concludes  with  advising  them  to  consult  the 
oracles,  to  know  whether  heaven  approves  their 
projects,  and  what  god  they  shouul  pray  to  for 
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protection.  Could  it  have  been  conceived  that 
a  philosopher  believed  that  oracles  were  neces- 
sary in  any  business  relating  to  the  finances  ? 
Undoubtedly,  he  did  this  in  compliance  with 
the  superstitious  weakness  of  the  people. 
The  If  tlie  Greeks  formed  no  good  theory  upon 

*fo2m^  this  subject,  with  which  modem  nations  are  so 
"***^  ^  much  engaged,  it  is  because  they  had  not  so 
prMent.  great  reason  for  directing  their  attention  to 
tnat  object.  Their  wars  were  not  so  expensive, 
•  which  was  owing  to  the  troops  commoiily  com- 
ing home  at  the  end  of  a  campaign,  and  to 
their  armies  being  few  in  number,  and  seldom 
composed  of  mercenaries.  Besides,  their  fleets 
which  was  the  chief  strength  of  Athens,  was  of 
no  great  expense  to  the  republic.  E^  a  law  of 
Solon,>  the  twelve  himdred  richest  citizens  were 
divided  into  seventy-five  companies  of  sixteen, 
each  of  which  provided  a  galley,  to  be  alterna- 
tively commanded  by  the  sixteen.  As  many 
disputes  arose  about  who  were  the  richest^ 
Demosthenes  procured  another  law  to  be  pas- 
sed, by  which  it  was  decreed,  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  state  whose  property  amounted  to 
ten  talents,  should  be  obliged  to  equip  one 
galley ;  two  galleys  if  he  ha^  twenty  talents ; 
and  they  whose  fortunes  did  not  amount  to  ten, 
should  join  with  others  to  defray  that  expense. 
Athens,  with  such  resources,  in  case  of  neces- 
tfity,  by  the  help  of  industry  and  commerce, 
could  support  herself,  without  the  economical 
science  of  the  moderns,  to  which  her  neigh- 
bours were  equally  strangers.  It  was  vice,  and 
not  the  want  of  money,  which  brought  on  the 
ruin  of  that  state. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  no  consequence  to 
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enter  into  these  particulars,  on  purpose  to  show 
the  lengths  which  the  human  mind  was  cap- 
able of  attaining,  and  the  point  at  which  its 
powers  stopped,  in  a  nation  tnat  was  to  instruct 
the  mistress  of  the  world.  Rome  comes  next 
to  present  another  kind  of  view  for  our  con- 
sideration. Courage,  poverty,  virtue,  and  am- 
bition, contributed  all  their  powers  to  raise  her 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  worldly  grandeur,  be- 
fore the  arts  and  sciences,  entering  in  the  train 
of  riches,  made  her  the  rival  of  Athens, — ^A- 
thens,  which  was  doomed  to  be  h^r  instructress^ 
and  to  receive  her  laws. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Though  J  begin  the  Modem  History  at  the  time 
that  the  French  monarchy  was  established^  which 
happened  7iear  the  end  of  thejifth  century^  yet  the 
Roman,  which  makes  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
Ancient  History^  comprised  in  this  work^  does  not 
conclude  iiU  the  establishment  of  Mahometism  in 
the  seventh  century.  I  thought  it  was  proper  to 
follow  the  chain  of  events  till  that  period^  from  which 
the  total  declension  of  the  Roman  Empire  may  be 
dated  ;  which  was  greatly  hastened  in  the  East^  by 
the  rapid  conquests  gained  by  tJie  Arabs. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMANS. 


PRELIMINARY    OBSERVATIONS. 


As  the  Roman  history,  if  we  may  use  the  ^x-  f^r^. 
prcssion,  absorbs  that  of  all  other  nations,  and 
introduces  a  long  chain  of  actions  which  reach 
down  to  modem  history ;  the  better  to  note 
the  continuation  and  connexion  of  the  princi- 
pal events,  we  shall  divide  it  into  epochas,  tak- 
ing care,  as  far  as  possible,  to  distinguish  each 
epocha,  not  only  by  some  remarkable  fact,  but 
by  an  idea  which  has  an  affinity  with  the  space 
of  time  it  comprehends. 

The  early  affes  of  Rome,  like  those  of  other  Theearir 
countries,  are  involved  in  darkness  and  uncer-     Rome 
tainty.     Fabius  Pictor,  who  was  the  first  writer   ^*'"^*^*- 
of  Roman  history,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  se- 
cond Punic  war,  more  than  five  hundred  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city.      At  a  time 
when  the  minds  of  the  people  were  blinded  by 
ignorance;  when  superstition  gave  credit  to  eve- 
ry idle  tale  ;  when  writing  was  an  accomplish- 
ment rarely  to  be  met  with  j  and  when  the  me- 
moirs of  the  priesthood  were  only  records  of 
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some  memorials  from  which  the  Roman  histo- 
rians derived  their  information  are  still  subsist- 
ing ;  but  it  is  of  importance  for  us  to  take  no- 
thing from  their  narrations  but  what  ought  to 
be  remembered. 

Our  plan  necessarily  makes  us  avoid  chrono-  i)«te 
logical  discussions,  which  are  an  endless  subject  **  d«tion  rf ' 
of  uninteresting  disputes.  If  the  date  of  the  ^^**°**- 
foundation  of  Kome  is  uncertain,  it  varies  only 
a  few  years.  The  most  probable  opinion  fixes 
it  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
sixth  Olympiad ;  five  hundred  and  seventy-three 
years  before  Jesus  Christ;  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  after  the  time  when  Lycur- 
gus  establisned  his  laws ;  and  a  hundred  and 
forty  before  the  Athenians  received  those  of 
Solon ;  fourteen  years  before  the  era  of  Nabo- 
nassar,  that  time,  as  we  formerly  observed,  in 
which  the  learned  modems  fix  the  execution  of 
those  magnificent  works  at  Babylon,  which  were 
ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  Semiramis.  It  is  a 
common  custom  to  give  both  the  date  of  the 
year  of  Rome  and  of  the  year  before  the  Chris- 
tian era ;  but,  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  fi- 
gures, I  shall  only  ffive  the  first,  which  it  is  easy 
to  connect  with  the  second,  by  subtracting 
from  753,  the  number  which  expresses  the  date 
of  Rome,  and  the  difference  will  express  the 
number  of  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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mit  to  his  power.  The  Sabines  refused  to  let 
them  have  women  for  the  pmpose  of  popula- 
tion. He  therefore  instituted  games  that  he 
might  seduce  them  into  his  city,  and,  by  force 
of  arms,  seized  upon  their  daughters  to  have 
wives  for  his  soldiers.  If  we  trace  back  most 
empires  to  their  source,  we  shall  find  the  same 
kind  of  robberies  and  violence. 

If  Romulus  had  been  nothing  more  than  an.  policy 
enterprising  adventurer, imdoubtedly  the  neigh-  ^^^^^ 
bouring  people  would  have  destroyed  his  city  in 
its  infancy  ;  but  he  had  political  views ;  and  it 
was  by  establishing  good  laws,  as  well  as  by  the 
power  of  his  arms,  that  he  accomplished  his 
purpose.  From  its  origin,  the  government  of 
Rome  affords  a  subject  worthy  of  the  most  seri- 
ous attention.  Agreeable  to  the  character  and 
customs  of  all  uncivilized  people,  it  was  a  mixt 
monarchy,  in  which  the  choice  of  a  king  did 
not  limit  the  freedom  of  the  people,  Romulus, 
when  elected  to  that  dignity,  was  convinced 
that  the  people  would  not  remain  in  subjection, 
and  that  they  must  either  have  a  share  in  the 
government,  or  that  he  himself  must  renounce 
it  altogether.  He,  therefore,  divided  his  colony 
into  three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  curiae. 
He  then  divided  the  lands  into  three  imequal 
portions.  The  first  was  for  the  support  of  reli- 
gion, the  next  for  the  wants  of  the  state,  and 
the  third  for  the  citizens,  to  each  of  whom  was 
ffiven  two  jugera  *  of  land.  In  the  next  place, 
he  established  a  senate,  composed  of  a  hundred 
persons,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  laws 
were  observed;  to  deliberate  upon  affairs   of 

*  The  jugerum   contaioed  two  roods  18  poles,  250,05  feet  EiiglUb 
fif^uare  measure,  something  more  tlian  half  an  acre. 
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importaiioe,  and  to  rqx>rt  these  deliberations  to 
the  comhia,  or  assemblies  of  the  people,  to 
wbcun  the  sfOfSKwae  power  of  deciding  belong- 
t*d  :  yet  it  was  neoessary  that  their  decisions 
siiould  be  approved  by  the  senate.  The  com- 
mand of  die  army,  the  ccmvocation  of  the  co- 
nutia  and  senate,  the  judging  of  the  most  im- 
^>nani  causes,  and  the  dignity  of  so\'ereiga 
fvfiiucl  bcknj^ned  to  the  king. 

Bi  ihi>  muung  of  three  powers,  Romulus 
knew  how  to  please  the  peo^^aod  at  the  same 
time  to  graxifi  his  own  ambitioo.  As  the  mem- 
bers were  of  liis  own  choice,  he  could  easily 
Oi^mniand  ihe  senate  ;  and,  to  keep  the  people 
iu  dc  TK-adeaoe^  the  military  power,  the  religion, 
ju>i  the  dismbution  of  justice,  were  retained  in 
h;>  o^Ti  h:LDd> ;  and  though  he  gave  up  to  them 
:hc-  c-iiif  powers  of  sovereignty,  the  making 
iik>»  TN.  i^  cbixtsinF  magistntes,  the  detemiin- 
--^  jX^iicv  or  w:ar.  he  so  preserved  the  means  of 
c.rtvi^r^:  iheir  votes,  that,  in  fact,  he  was  en- 
tire ii:ji<:4:r  of  evenr  thing.  Twelve  lictors  were 
AyKvv  :::5\i  a^  a  <ruaxd  to  fiis  person,  which  is  an 
u>ua1  i;;xvnda&*e  of  lovaltv,  to  whom  he  after- 


<u«va» 


the  kuii;:hi>,  at  ttrst  called  Ctkres. 

To  pre\-eni  dissensions  between  the  senate 
and  people,  Romulus  made  a  law,  at  least 
it  Lis  been  ascribed  to  hinx,  which  greatly 
cxMttributed  to  the  prosperity  of  Rome.  Eve- 
t?'  plebeian  wTis  allowed  to  choose  one  of 
the  senators  as  his  patron,  and  their  reci- 
procal duties  united  the  patrons  and  the 
clients.   The  senator  protected  his  clients,  who, 
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in  their  turn,  supported  him  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity ;  and  these  ties  of  humanity  inspired  the 
whole  with  a  love  of  concord  and  moaeration ; 
so  that,  during  the  first  troubles  which  were  ex- 
cited by  the  jealousy  of  the  difierent  ranks  af- 
ter the  establishment  of  the  republic,  there 
was  no  shedding  of  blood.  The  union  of  the 
citizens  is  the  best  security  for  the  happiness  of 
society  ;  but  if  the  lower  people  are  regarded 
in  the  eyes  of  the  great  as  little  better  than 
nothing,  the  multitude  will  be  either  rebellious 
or  oppressed. 

Uncivilized  nations  have  but  few  laws,  and  ^"j^JJ^^ 
even  those  few  are  tinctured  with  barbarity,  of  in  fcv^  rf 
which  I  shall  quote  only  two  instances  in  the  li^SS* 
laws  of  Romuius.  The  first  gave  leave  to  hus- 
bands to  divorce  their  wives,  and  even  to  put 
them  to  death,  not  only  for  being  guilty  of 
great  crimes,  but  for  having  drank  wine  ;  the 
women,  on  the  contrary,  were  prohibited  from 
withdrawing  from  their  husbands  upon  any 
pretence  whatever.  The  second,  or  patria  po^ 
testas^mBAe  fathers  absolute  over  their  children; 
they  might  sell  them  even  to  the  third  time, 
ana  at  any  age.  What  was  still  more,  they  might 
put  them  to  death,  and,  provided  they  took  the 
opinion  of  five  neighbours,  they  might  expose 
children  who  were  Dorn  excessively  deformed. 
Nor  did  the  law  compel  them  to  take  care  of 
their  younger  daughters. 

The  principal  objects  which  engaged  the  at-  JiOTwiui 
tention  of  Romulus  were  to  procure  people  and  ***ji^  ^ 
territories.     He  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  *«^*™^ 
author  of  the  Roman  policy,  which  was  always 
attentive  either  to  form  new  alliances,  or  to  gam 
conquests,  on  purpose  to  improve  and  strength-* 
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After  a  series  of  victories,  which  produced  an  Romuiu» 
increase  of  inhabitants,  by  constantly  admitting  *'***'*^*'^' 
the  vanquished  to  be  of  tneir  number,  the  king, 
depending  upon  the  affection  of  his  soldiers,  and 
reckoning  forty-seven  thousand  subjects,  gave 
himself  up  too  much  to  his  love  of  dominion, 
and  attempted  to  govern  without  the  help  of  the 
senate.  Tne  senators  therefore  conspired  against 
him,  and  caused  him  to  be  privately  assassinat- 
ed ;  but,  to  conceal  the  deed,  they  gave  out  that 
Romulus  was  carried  up  into  heaven ;  and  from 
that  time,  during  an  interregmmi  which  conti- 
nued a  year,  they  alternately  exercised  the  royal 
authority,  Romulus  having  reigned  thirty-se- 
ven years. 


NUMA. 

The  people,  tired  with  obeying  so  many  kings,  of  r^S^ss. 
at  last  constrained  the  senate  to  come  to  an  ^j^^'^*^ 
election.  That  body,  being  composed  equally 
of  Romans  and  Sabines,  both  parties  contend- 
ed for  the  sovereignty ;  but,  to  accommodate 
matters,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Romans  should 
choose,  and  that  their  choice  should  fall  upon  a 
Sabine.  Numa  Pompilius,  who  lived  a  retired 
life  in  the  country,  and  was  by  no  means  solici- 
tous of  honours,  appeared  to  them  to  be  the 
man,  either  the  most  capable  of  governing,  or 
the  least  calculated  to  inspire  the  people  with  a 
dread  of  his  command.  He  was  therefore  cho- 
sen, and,  unwillingly,  accepted  a  power  which 
he  much  less  valuea  than  dedicating  his  time  to 
the  study  of  wisdom.    We  cannot  conceive  from 
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sioa  upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  He  divide 
ed  the  priests  into  several  classes,  the  chief  of 
which  was  that  of  the  pontiffs.  The  grand  pon^ 
tiff  presided  universally ;  and  this*  important 
office  being  one  of  the  main  hinges  of  govern- 
ment, belonged  to  the  sovereign. 

According  to  the  conjecture  of  a  modem  au-  Thefint 
thor,  *  the  Romans  were  a  mixture  of  Sabines,  ^J^S^S^ 
Latins,  and  Tuscans,  all  of  whom  were  of  Cel-  PgJ^ 
tic  origin;  and  therefore  their  first  religion  was 
probably  Celtic,  very  different  from  what  it  be^ 
came  afterwards  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Greek  deities  into  Rome,  in  opposition  to  a  law 
of  Romulus,  which  forbid  the  admission  of 
strange  gods.  The  Celtae  had  no  images,  and, 
according  to  Plutarch,  the  Romans  hadnone  till 
a  himdred  and  sixty  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  city.  The  Celtae  honoured  fire,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  art  of  augury.  Accordingly,  in  the 
time  of  Numa,  we  find  the  Romans  attending 
to  augury,  and  a  temple  erected  to  the  goddess 
Vesta,  and  vestals  established  for  preserving  iiMtitation 
the  sacred  fire.  This  institution  of  virgins,  coUt- 
secrated  to  the  religious  services,  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  the  obligation  to  preserve  their 
virginity,  though  not  shut  up  in  cloisters,  could 
not  be  violated,  but  at  the  risk  of  their  being 
buried  alive.  These  virgins  were  highly  re- 
spected ;  and,  though  free  to  marry,  after  thir^ 
ty  years  service  in  the  temple,  they  commonly 
preferred  the  honour  of  the  priesthood,  which 
must  have  either  been  owing  to  the  constraint 
being  softened  by  habit,  or  to  their  having  by 
that  time  passed  the  age  of  pleasures,  or  that 
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ployment  among  the  Romans.  The  first  men 
of  Rome  found  their  greatest  pleasure  in  rural 
pursuits,  and  the  state  was  never  in  a  more 
glorious  situation,  than  when  they  returned  to 
the  plough  immediately  after  a  triumph. 

A  national  jealousy  between  the  Romans  and    ivadn 
Sabines  left  the  seeds  of  discord  in  the  city  j  '"'^^^ 
but  it  is  said  that  Numa  found  means  for  their  j|^,„^  ^^ 
being  destroyed.     The  people  being  divided    sdMne*. 
into  bodies  of  different  professions,  and  into 
communities,  which  had  each  their  distinct  pri- 
vileges, they  forgot  all  diflference  of  country, 
and  from  that  time  were  only  attached  to  their 
paiticular  class ;  with  this  advantage  over  the 
same  arrangement  in  Egypt,  that  the  classes 
were  not  separated,  so  as  either  to  occasion  a- 
version,  or  to  stifle  rising  genius. 

Numa  likewise  had  the  honour  of  introduc-  New 
ing  science  for  the  public  advantage.  The  ****'^- 
year,  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  consisted  only  of 
ten  months ;  but  he  substituted  the  lunar  year 
of  twelve  months,  which,  by  intercalations,  he 
brought  near  to  the  solar.  This  is  what  has 
been  advanced  by  historians;  but  I  cannot 
conceive  from  whence  he  derived  so  much 
knowledge  amidst  an  uncivilized  people.  The 
Athenians  had  scarcely  any  idea  of  astronomy, 
while  here  we  find  a  Sabine  astronomer. 

A  very  extraordinary  law,  which  gave  leave   HtubuMk 
to  husbands  to  lend  tneir  wives,  after  having  ^S"^ 
had  children  by  them,  was  ascribed  to  Numa.     wives. 
It  was  a  custom  in  Sparta,  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  purity  of  momls  which  subsisted  at 
that  time,  because  their  sole  pm'pose  was  to 

Erocure  good  citizens  for  the  state,  without 
eing  acquainted  with  those  sublin^e  ideas  of 
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his  country.  The  story  of  his  having  killed 
his  sister,  who  bewailed  the  death  of  one  of  the 
Curiatii,  her  intended  husband,  is  well  known. 
TuUus  caused  him  to  be  tried  by  two  com- 
missioners, and  advised  him  to  appeal  to  the 
people  from  their  sentence.  Thus  the  people 
were  acknowledged  to  be  the  ultimate  judges. 

The  manner  in  which  Livy  has  described 
these  events,  and  the  fine  speeches  he  has  em- 
bellished fliem  with,  make  the  whole  appear 
rather  a  composition  of  fancy  than  a  genuine 
history.  That  admirable  wnter,  in  handling 
the  traditions  of  antiquity,  like  the  Greeks,  gave 
ample  scope  to  his  imagination,  and  has  been 
too  closely  imitated  both  by  Rollin,  and  other 
modern  authors.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect, 
that  orations  composed  with  so  much  skill,  were 
to  be  found  in  the  bosom  of  barbarity  ?  Even 
the  combat  of  the  six  champions  is  much  to 
be  doubted,  and  seems  to  be  copied  from  th^ 
Greek  history. 

Sufietius,  the  Alban  general,  being*  found     aom 
^ilty  of  treachery,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  order  ISSrf 
of  TuUus.     The  city  of  Alba,  which  was  said    ^"^"""^ 
to  have  lasted  five  hvmdred  years,  was  totally 
destroyed   in   one  hour,   ana  the  inhabitants 
transplanted  to  Rome,  where  the  principal  of 
them  were  admitted  into  the  senate ;  and  the 
lands  became  part  of  the  Roman  territories. 
TuUus  defeated  all  his  neighbours  who  venture 
ed  to  take  up  arms  against  him ;  but  during 
the  havock  ot  a  dreadful  plague,  he  could  not 
resist  the  attacks  of  superstition,  which  is  com- 
monly the  efiect  of  fear.     Some  authors  serir 
pusly  report,  that  Jupiter  struck  him  with  lights 
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inclosure  of  the  city,  which  till  that  time  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  Palatine  Mount ;  and  built 
a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  to  preserve  the  com- 
munication between  the  city  and  the  Janicu- 
lum.  He  likewise  built  the  port  of  Ostia,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  caused  salt-pits  to 
be  dug  upon  the  sea-shore,  distributing  a  great 
part  of  tlie  salt  which  was  got  from  them  a- 
mong  the  people.  Similar  distributions  of 
of  corn,  oil,  &c.  which  were  called  cangiaria^  af- 
terwards became  a  common  practice,  and  intro- 
duced abuses,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
observe  in  another  place.  He  built  a  prison, 
which  licentiousness,  the  natviral  consequence 
of  an  increase  of  inhabitants,  made  necessary. 
Tliis  prince  died  after  a  glorious  reign  of 
twenty -four  years. 


TARQUJN  THE  ELDER. 

Tarquin,  surnamed  the  Elder,  the  fifth  king  uJ^,^^ 
of  Rome,  acquired  the  crown  by  means  of  can-  Tmmn  the 
vassing  among  the  people,  which  was  a  prac-  obtaL^the 
tice  till  his  time  totsdly  unknown.    He  was  the     ^"^^ 
son  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Corinth,  was  bom  at 
Tarquinii  in  Tuscany,  and  settled  in  Rome, 
from  an  expectation  that  his  being  a  foreigner 
would  be  no  obstruction  to  his  desire  of  obtain- 
ing honours;  for  which  purpose  he  changed 
his  name  of  Lucumo  into  that  of  Tarquinius, 
borrowed  from  the  place  of  his  nativity.     Sub- 
stantial merit,  supported  by  wealth  and  skilful 
policy,  with  the  favour  of  Ancus,  procured  for 
nim  a  place  in  the  senate.    Ancus,  when  dying, 
appointed  him  tutor  to  his  two  sons,  the  el- 
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dest  of  whom  was  not  as  yet  fifteen  years  old. 
Though  the  crown  was  not  hereditary,  yet  re- 
spect for  the  last  king  mi?ht  have  determined 
the  suffrages  of  the  people  in  favour  of  his  fa- 
mily ;  but  Tarquin,  witnout  having  the  least 
regard  for  his  pupils,  openly  solicited  for  the 
sovereignty,  and  gained  such  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that,  either  by  per- 
suasion, or  some  other  means,  they  ordered 
him  to  take  cliarge  of  public  qffiiirs^  that  is  to  say, 
made  him  king. 
inenamt  To  iucrcasc  liis  influencc  in  the  senate,  as 
nui^  of  w®^^  ^  t^  reward  his  party,  he  created  a  hun- 


dred new  senators  from  the  plebeian  fiemiilies, 
patres  minorum  gentium.    He  still  more  gained 
the  populace,  by  building  a  circiLS  for  public 
games,  after  the  model  of  the  Greeks.     Most 
people  love  shows,  and  we  may  be  secure  of 
pleasing  them,  by  contributing  to  their  amuse- 
ment. 
The         The  Latins,  the  Tuscans,  and  the  Sabines, 
"dtuTw^  who  always  quarrelled  with  Rome,  but  did  not 
^i^enmuA.  think  of  acting  in  conjunction,  successively  felt 
the  effects  of  the  valour  of  the  new  king.    He 
knew  how  to  improve  his  victories,  by  incor- 
porating the  conquered  people  with  the  citizens 
of  Rome,  as  had  been  tne  practice  of  his  pre- 
decessors.   He  likewise  instituted  the  pompous 
ceremony  of  a  triumph,  which  became  a  power- 
ful incentive  to  emulation,  though  to  him  it 
was  only  a  means  of  procuring  respect  to  his 
person. 
BuUdin^by     Those  ideas  of  the  grand,  which  are  so  caU 
'^'^-  culated  to  produce  noble  effects,  had  already 
sprung  np  at  Rome,  and  the  works  of  Tarquin 
were  prodigies  of  excellence  iu  a  barbarous 
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age*  He  constructed  superb  aqueducts  and 
common  sewers,  piercing  through  rocks  and 
hills  for  the  convenience  of  the  city.  They 
who  judge  of  the  merit  of  works  by  their  use-* 
fulness,  will  value  the  sewers  of  Rome  much 
more  than  the  pompous  edifices  of  Pericles,  A 
waggon  loadea  with  hay  could  pass  under  the 
vault ;  and  eight  hundred  years  after  they  were 
constructed,  Jrliny  takes  notice  of  them  as  ob- 

{'ects  worthy  of  admiration.  Tarquin  likewise 
milt  temples,  halls  for  the  adminstration  of  jus- 
tice, and  schools  for  the  education  of  youth. 
He  levelled  the  top  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  where- 
on was  afterwards  erected  the  Capitol. 

Superstition  must  have  had  an  incredible  in-  FaUeof 
fluence,  even  over  intelligent  minds,  since  Li-  Nwt^ST 
vy,  amidst  an  account  of  events  deserving  a 

Elace  in  history,  introduces  the  story  of  a  flint 
eing  cut  through  with  a  razor  by  Accius  Naj*. 
vius  the  augur,  to  show  that  his  art  was  di- 
vine. Cicero,  though  himself  an  augur,  laughs 
at  this  ridiculous  tradition.  Rollin  observes, 
that  St.  Augustin  was  inclined  to  believe  it ; 
but  the  virtuous  Rollin  might  have  added,  that 
that  was  no  reason  to  procure  it  credit,  and 
that  the  power  of  a  daemon  might  have  inter- 
posed. A  statue  having  been  erected  to  Nae- 
vius,  only  serves  to  prove,  that  the  people  were 
deceived  by  some  apjiearance  of  a  prodigy ;  that 
they  had  given  credit  to  a  fable ;  and  that  some 
men  in  power  had  a  purpose  to  serve  by  get- 
ting the  memory  of  it  preserved. 

The  art  of  foretelling  future  events  by  the  PornjsB 
flight  of  birds,   or  some  such   circumstances, "^SSSST 
which  can  have  no  connexion  with  futurity,  that  iJ^^jn. 
art  of  the  Tuscans,  more  senseless  than  judicial 
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plained  of  a  conspiracy  being  formed  against  his 
life  by  the  patricians,  *  and  therefore  desired, 
as  he  was  ready  to  relinquish  the  throne,  that 
they  would  elect  a  new  king.  The  people  with- 
out hesitation  determined  m  his  favour. 

Following  the  example  of  Tarquin,  he  erected  New  wm. 
temples  to  superstition,  and  gamed  new  con- 
quests from  his  neighbours.  These  little  repub- 
lics imagined,  that  the  treaties  into  which  they 
entered  with  one  king,  did  not  bind  them  to 
his  successor,  and  irritated  by  hatred  and  jea- 
lousy commenced  hostilities.  Thus  new  quar- 
rels were  perpetually  produced,  which  served  to 
exercise  tne  Roman  courage,  and  to  mcrease 
the  power  of  the  state  by  new  acquisitions, 
either  of  people  or  territory. 

Though  Servius  was  ambitious,  he  seemed  to    serviu* 
dedicate  himself  entirely  to  the  good   of  the  ^IJJ^ 
public.      His   reign   produced  some   salutary  'wnavtdwoM. 
changes  which  the  state  very  much  wanted. 
The  Romans  were  of  a  difterent  opinion  from 
some  other  nations,  who  imagined  that  they 
ought  not  to  make  any  alterations  in  govern- 
ment, or  to  change  established  customs.     Ac- 
cordingly, they  were  in  a  great  measure  in- 
debted for  their  prosperity  to  mnovations,  which 
would  have  enragea  the  Egyptians,  and  some 
enthusiastic  philosophers.      One  of  the  chief 
duties  of  ffood  govenmient,  is  to  reform  abuses 
with  prudence ;   and  enough  will  every  where 
be  found,  to  require  reformation. 

There  were  two  of  very  great  consequence  in  TVoabnw 
Rome.     The  taxes  were  paid  by  the  head;  and  refS^ 


*  The  senators  were  called  Fathers  fPairesJ^  from  whence  the  name 
of  patrician  was  derived,  by  which  the  nobilitj  of  Rome  were  distin- 
guished. 


longer  any  remains  of  the 
t¥  of  fiHtime,  yet  the  taxes  were 
cfaaK,  to  the  advantage  of  the  rich, 
dK  great  oppcrnoo  of  the  poor.    On  the 
other  nBd,  froaa  the  rich   having  only  their 
vote  in  the  pnbhc  assembhes,  where 
thing  wa§  detennined  hy  the  majority, 
the  most  imputlant  afl^irs  of  the  state  fell  into 
the  hand^  of  the  nrakitude,  who  were  easily 
hrated  and  mislrd,  and  therefore  apt  to  run  in- 
to the  excess  of  Athenian  democracy.     Ser\*ius 
imdenook  to  extirpate  this  douhle  source  of 
disorders,  and  succeeded. 

The  first  step  which  he  took,  was  to  show 
the  pnhlic  assembly  of  the  people,  the  great 
grievances  arising  frran  the  conmion  mode  of 
uuposin^  the  taxes,  and  the  necessity  of  their 
bemg  laid  on  in  prc^ortion  to  the  property  of 
individuals.  The  people  being  flattered  with 
the  hopes  of  relief,  gave  him  the  power  of  set- 
tling such  a  plan  oi  reformation  as  he  judged 
proper.  This  plan,  which  we  are  about  to  see 
put  in  execution,  has  an  intimate  connexion 
with  history. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  divided  into 
2^  four  tribes,  answering  to  the  different  quarters  ; 
and  those  of  the  country  mto  fifteen,  to  which 
others  were  aftemards  added,  so  as  to  make 
them  in  all  thirty-five.  Each  of  them  had  their 
ci/rwp,  almost  liKe  oiur  parishes,  and  the  priest 
was  called  the  CurfO,  so  that  bj  this  method 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants ;  and  at  that  time  they  could 
reckon  fourscore  thousand  citizens  able  to  carry 
arms.  A  strict  command  to  give  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  all  property,  procured  every  informa- 
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tionthat  the  king  wanted,  in  order  to  complete 
hisproject. 
The  whole  Roman  people  was  next  formed  .f^JW*^ 

•  •■■  1*1  n  1  -II*     divided  into 

mto  SIX  classes^  which  were  aiterwards  subdi-  ciMMt» 
vided  into  centuries.  The  first  class  consisted  ""IS!*"" 
of  the  rich,  whose  property  amounted  at  least 
to  ten  thousand  drachmae,  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand asses  of  hrass,  by  which  the  Romans 
reckoned  at  that  time.  It  consisted  of  ninety- 
eight  centuries,  among  whom  eighteen  were 
knights  provided  with  horses  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. The  money  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
was  levied  from  the  widows,  who,  till  that  time, 
were  free  from  taxes.  The  next  four  classes 
wei-e  in  proportion  to  their  property,  and  made 
in  all  ninety-five  centuries.  Tne  sixth  class  was 
composed  of  the  poor,  which,  though  it  was 
the  most  numerous,  made  but  one  century. 
Its  members  were  called  proletarii,  because 
their  services  consisted  in  rearing  children  for 
the  nation ;  and  capile  censi^  because,  they  only 
made  up  the  number,  paid  no  taxes,  nor  were 
obliged  like  the  rest  to  j?o  to  war. 

A  very  important  effect   was  produced  by      1%^ 
this  new  division ;  for,  from  this  time,  the  votes  ^^3  bSL 
were  taken  by  the  centuries  in  the  public  assem^     pobue 
blies,  and  no  longer  singly  ;  so  that,  though  the  """""^ 
last  class  preserved  a  right  to  vote,  they  m  fact 
had  no  influence  in  the  public  deliberations : 
and  the  first,  on  the  contrary,  while  they  con- 
tinued unanimous,  alone  determined  every  thing. 
This  was  an  advantage  which  the  first  class  ob- 
tained by  means  of  their  money,  and  the  men 
which  they  provided  for  the  service  of  the  state, 
each  century  being  obliged  to  raise  a  certain 
sum,  and  a  nxed  number  of  men  for  the  army. 

VOL.  I.  D  D 
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But,  was  it  just  to  leave  the  public  delibera- 
tions entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  ?     The 
consequences  will  enable  us  to  judge* 
The  brt        The  young  and  the  old  were  distinguished  in 
ti^ULd  c^U  ^^  classes  but  the  last.     ^  That  is, '  says 
^™»  ^  the  celebrated  Rousseau  of  Geneva,  *  the  po- 

1*^^'  mlace,  of  which  it  was  composed,  were  not  al- 
owed  the  honour  of  bearing  arms  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country  ;  and  to  be  entitled  to 
defend  it,  they  must  have  been  possessed  of  a 
home ;  so  that  of  the  innumerable  crowds  of  beg- 
gars, that  shine  at  present  in  the  armies  of 
kings,  there  is  perhaps  scarce  one  who  would 
not  nave  been  driven  with  disdain  from  a  Ra- 
man cohort,  at  the  time  that  soldiers  were  the 
supporters  of  liberty, '  *  Here,  as  well  as  in 
other  places,  our  Genevan  greatly  exaggerates ; 
but  there  is  no  question,  that  a  man  will  be  ani- 
mated with  more  courage  in  the  defence  of  his 
own  property,  than  when  fighting  for  the  pro- 
perty or  pretensions  of  another.  Xenopnon 
judiciously  asks,  Jf  property  does  not  inspitie  Ike 
possessor  with  courage  f 
The  mm»  Servius,  foreseeing  that  the  fortunes  of  men 
™*  were  exposed  to  a  thousand  accidents,  and  that 
many  of  the  people  might  thereby  very  soon 
be  placed  in  wrong  classes,  passed  a  law,  which 
made  it  necessary  to  renew  the  census  every 
fifth  year,  accompanied  with  a  ceremony,  which 

Erocured  it  the  name  of  Lustrum ;  and  the  lustra 
ecame  a  measure  of  time,  by  which  the  Ro- 
mans reckoned  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Greeks  did  by  Olympiads. 


*  Contr.  social,  lib.  4. 
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The  condition  of  the   Roman  slaves  could    J?^  . 

.  ,  •  /•  J  condition  of 

not  tail  to  excite  the  compassion  oi  a  eood  the  aUvw 
prmce ;  and  Servius  softened  its  rigour  nke  a  ""*****^* 
skilful  politician.  Notwithstanding  the  barba- 
rism of  the  times,  he  was  sensible  now  terrible 
was  that  situation  which  rendered  slavery  here- 
ditary, and  made  it  impossible  for  humanity 
ever  to  recover  its  rights ;  and  that  reducing 
slaves  to  degpair,  naturally  inspired  them  with 
hatred  against  their  masters,  while  it  was  easy 
to  attach  them  to  the  state,  by  giving  them 
hopes  of  being  one  day  admitted  members. 
Affected  by  these  reasons,  which  the  senate 
could  with  difficulty  relish,  he  not  only  permit- 
ted slaves  to  be  made  free,  but  likewise  the 
freedmen  to  be  incorporated  as  members  of  the 
state.  The  appellation  of  freedmen,  which 
was  continued  to  them,  could  not  fail  to  recal 
humiliating  ideas  to  their  remembrance ;  but 
still  it  was  a  great  happiness  to  escape  from  a 
servile  condition,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Ro- 
mans scarcely  treated  their  slaves  better  than 
if  they  had  been  beasts  of  burden.  They 
were  admitted  only  into  the  four  city  tribes, 
which  were  the  least  honourable  of  the  whole. 

The  highest  encomiums  are  Ukewise  due  to  ^^^ 
Servius  for  another  scheme  which  he  put  in  animont^  of 
execution.     Though  the  Sabines  and  Latins  ^'t^^'^ 
had  been  united  to  the   Roman  government 
both  by  force  of  arms  and  treaties,  yet  their 
animosity  against  a  people  who  had  risen  upon 
their  rums  could  not  be   extinguished.     The 
king,  on  purpose  to  confirm  the  peace,  of  which 
he  earnestly  represented  the  great  advantages, 

Eersuaded  them  to  build  a  temple  in  honour  of 
)iana  at  Rome,  where  they  might,  every  year, 
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taium  mm.  his  ^ufagects  ^  a.  most 

lieeii.     His  ibii^kierTiiffiaIa.iiux£»lsrofcnie!> 

fy  aivi  amfaftiaii.  bad  besi  iBarrkd  to 

the  ^rasMboo  of  die  ioBg'  <k*  dbe  ian 

;MMi  both  hroiw— i  ^mi  wi&  vmiKtook  to  de- 

1hrf0rtft  Serrios.    The  coaspaacr  aided  with 

tfm  irmrder  of  file  luog;  wboae  excciaUe  ibi^fa- 

t^  rlrrjf«re  her  cbsmM  cfver  his  dead  bodr.     Of 

^x  kiri^  fjf  Rome,  aO  deserrii^  the  bigbest 

efK4mf$timn,  we  nee  four  dfiog  violent  ^atbs. 
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TARQUIN  THE  PROUD. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  but  that  Tarquin,    yw  of 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  late  king,  and^^^iftb^ 
usurping  his  throne,  without  applying  either  to    ^^j^ 
the  senate  or  people,  must  reign  like  a  tyrant,    tynmar. 
The  laws  were  forced  to  give  way  to  violence 
and  injustice;  but,  like  a  skilful  tyrant,  he  ne- 
glected no  means  which  could  be  employed  to 
confirm  and  extend  his  power.  Oppression  could 
not  fail  to  make  him  detested  by  the  citizens ; 
he  therefore  endeavoured  to  find  his  security  in 
the  army,  and  gained  a  part  of  the  soldiers  by 
gentleness  and  acts  of  kmdness.     A  numerous 

guard  of  foreigners  watched  for  the  security  of 
is  person,  while  informations  and  severe  pu- 
nishments spread  universal  terror,  at  a  time 
when  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  suspended 
by  edicts,  left  no  resource  against  the  progress 
of  tyranny. 

The  following  celebrated  anecdote  may  serve  R«iac« 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  policy  of  Tarquin.  A*^cW)i«n«. 
number  of  the  patricians  having  taken  shelter 
in  Gabii,  a  city  of  the  Latins,  they  stirred  up 
the  inhabitants  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  him. 
His  son  Sextus,  whose  proceedmgfs  he  direct- 
ed, upon  some  feigned  quarrel,  pretended  to 
betray  him,  and,  lor  that  purpose,  retired  to 
Gabii,  where  he  played  his  part  so  well,  that  he 
obtained  the  command  of  tneir  army,  and  then 
sent  to  his  father  for  his  instructions.  Tarquin, 
being  unwilling  to  explain  himself,  either  by 
word  of  mouth  or  by  writing,  conducted  the 
messenger  into  the  g-arden,  where  he  cut  oft'  the 


Witli  socb  a  ma- 


dmie,  there  »  no  ffficnhr 

fw^»tftifi»i  people. 
ifWH»ii4'      Abrmt  tb»  time,  tbe 
^1l^.  quin  Iff  bof Id  the  Capitol 


of  the  first  Tar. 
completed,  which 
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gave  an  opportunity  of  devising  another  fable 
of  no  kss  importance.  While  me  people  were 
digraig  for  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  it  is  said  that  they  found  a  human 
head  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  but  new- 
ly cut  oft'.  The  augurs  being  consulted  upon 
tois  prodigy,  declared,  that  Rome  would  be- 
come the  capital  of  all  Italy,  and  from  thence 
the  Tarpeian  rock  derived  the  name  of  CapitoL 
Similar  fictions  struck  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and,  elating  their  souls,  inspired  them  with  a 
kind  of  enthusiasm  to  which  the  Romans  were 
in  some  degree  indebted  for  their  success. 
Convinced  in  their  minds,  that  the  gods  had 
destined  them  to  empire,  they  flew  to  battle 
as  if  to  certain  victory. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tar^uin  reaped  the  fruits  i^crctw 
of  his  policy,  and  the  chimeras  with  which  he  ^'^***'*^' 
amusea  the  people,  completed  what  he  had  be- 
gun with  violence.  He  reigned  absolute ;  and 
probabl}r  would  have  preserved  his  usurped  au- 
thority, if  the  horrid  outrage  of  his  son  Sextu3 
against  the  chaste  Lucretia,  had  not  provoked! 
the  keenest  indignation.  Junius,  sumamed 
Brutus,  whose  father  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
tyrant,  and  who  preserved  himself  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  an  idiot,  seized  the  present  occasion 
of  being  avenged,  and  of  breaking  the  fetters 
which  enslavea  his  country.  He  roused  the  cou- 
rage of  the  senators  by  his  eloquence,  and  at 
the  name  of  liberty,  with  the  sight  of  the  dead 
body  of  Lucretia,  who  had  stabbed  herself,  the 
people  were  wakened  from  their  lethargy.  Tar- 
quin  was  besieging  Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  Ru- 
tuli  in  Latium,  and  was  condemned,  with  all 
his  posterity,  to  perpetual  banislmient.   Wlio- 
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€b1j  have  been  leas  hhstrd,  but  celebrated,  in 
the  Roman  ^-"^^  The  historians  are  accused 
of  having  euiggciated  their  accounts  of  his  ty * 


It  has  been  asked^  how  seren  elective  king^s, 
tofur  of  whom  were  assassinated  and  one  ae> 
throned,  could  inrhide  no  less  than  a  space  of 
two  hnndred  and  furtr-fiiur  vears  in  the  nistory 
of  Rome,  while  hereditarr  £ii^;donis  afibrd  no 
such  instance  of  die  lei^th  of  seven  reiens.  It 
has  also  been  asked,  by  what  prodigy  aU  these 
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kings  came  to  display  such  eminent  abilities, 
which  is  likewise  equally  without  example ;  and 
from  thence  proofs  against  the  truth  of  their 
history  are  drawn.  The  difficulty  is  undoubt- 
edly very  great ;  but  I  shall  neither  attempt  to 
advance  probabilities  nor  conjecture.  In  these 
early  times,  dates  and  some  particulars  may  be 
untrue;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  mention 
things  which  are  really  useful. 
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A  sudden  transition  from  tjnranny  to  liberty,  Enthusiami 
is  of  all  things  the  most  likely  to  inspire  the  u^. 
minds  of  the  people  with  courage,  and  to  pro* 
duce  uncommon  actions,  even  mough  that  li- 
berty be  less  real  than  apparent ;  they  are  not 
then  to  be  deterred  by  ideas  of  danger  or  diffi- 
culties, and  every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  preserve 
them  in  a  state  which  they  imagine  leaves  the 
power  in  their  own  hands.  The  whole  body  be- 
come enUvened  by  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  few, 
and  seem  to  be  solely  animated  with  a  love 
of  the  public  good ;  of  which  Rome  afibrds  nu- 
merous examples  sufficiently  known. 

Tarquin,  having  been  forsaken  by  his  army,  BrutM 
fled  for  refuge  to  Tarquinii.  The  Tuscans  sent  i2J?J!S^. 
an  embassy,  on  pretence  of  demanding  the  resti- 
tution of  his  property ;  when  some  yoimg  Ro- 
mans were  seduced  by  these  dangerous  ambas-. 
sadors,  and  formed  a  conspiracy  in  favour  of. 
the  king,  either  from  a  persuasion  diat  he  was 
unjustly  persecuted,  or  finom  a  desire  of  getting 
into  his  good  graces ;  but  the  plot  having  been 
discovered  by  a  slave,  and  the  two  sons  of  Bru- 
tus found  among  the  guilty,  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  against  tnem  by  their  father, 
who  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  in  his  pre- 
sence. A  most  dreadful  example  !  but  what  he 
thought  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  the  evil 
to  the  root.  The  property  of  Tarquin  was 
given  up  to  the  people,  and  the  Tuscan  ambas- 
sadors, who  had  violated  the  laws  of  nations, 
were  dismissed.  This  instance  of  moderation 
does  the  more  honour  to  the  Romans,  as  it 
serves  to  make  the  enemies  of  their  liberty  ap- 
pear more  detestable.  De^of 

Collatinus  fell  under  suspicion,  only  because    Brutw. 
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he  was  less  severe  s^ainst  the  conspintors  than 
Brutus,  and  he  woim  have  been  banidied  if  he 
had  not  followed  the  advice  of  his  ocdkagne, 
and  abdicated  the  consulship.  Brutus  was  kill- 
ed in  the  field,  fighting  agamst  Anms,  the  son 
of  Tarquin.  They  wounded  one  anodier  mor- 
tally, and  liberty  was  confirmed  to  the  people 
by  the  blood  of  its  principal  author.  A  nin^al 
oration  was  pronounced  upon  Brutus,  and  the 
women  of  Rome  wore  mourning  for  him  a  whole 
year. 
Coodact        The  spirit  of  liberty  is  so  prone  to  be  suspi- 

^i/fi!mr^  cious,  that  the  new  consul,  Valerius  Poplicola,  a 
•J^  very  popular  man,  was  suspected  of  aiming  at 
tyranny,  because  he  built  a  house  upon  a  piece 
of  ground  which  overlooked  the  Forum.  He 
demolished  it,  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the 
people ;  caused  the  axes  to  be  taken  from  the 
Jasces  of  the  lictors ;  and  ordered  that  they 
should  be  lowered  before  the  assemblies  of  the 
people.  He  made  it  lawful  to  kill  any  one  who 
endeavoured  to  set  himself  up  as  lung;  and 
gave  leave  to  appeal  to  the  people,  even  from 
the  sentence  of  the  consuls.  1  o  conclude,  he 
trusted  the  care  of  the  public  treasure  to  two 
senators,  elected  by  the  people.  These  pro- 
ceedings occasioned  his  bemg  four  times  cho- 
sen consul ;  but  the  senate,  too  jealous  of  power, 
were  naturally  dissatis^ed.  However,  tne  as- 
sistance of  the  people  was  necessary  to  oppose 
the  enemy. 
Ponemu       Porseiuia,  the  most  powerful  king  of  Tusca- 

^^f^^  ^  ny,  espoused  the  cause  of  Tarquin,  and  sudden- 
ly appealed  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  senate 
had  been  provident  in  laying  in  the  necessary 
store  of  provisions,  and  relieving  from  taxes 
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the  poor  citizens  whom  discontent  might  have 
stirred  up  to  revolt.  They  declared,  that  their 
bringing  children  to  the  state  was  sufficient.  In 
the  mean  time  the  city  probably  would  have 
been  obliged  to  surrend!er,  had  it  not  been 
for  an  incredible  action  of  Horatius  Codes, 
who  alone  defended  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber, 
while  the  people  were  employed  in  breaking  it 
down.  From  that  time  the  siege  was  convert- 
ed into  a  blockade,  and  there  was  great  reason 
to  be  apprehensive  of  a  famine.  If  we  may 
credit  Livy,  for  the  silence  of  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licamassus  upon  the  subject  makes  it  much  to 
be  doubted,  Mucins  Scaevola,  an  intrepid  young 
man,  who  believed  every  thing  to  oe  lawful 
which  could  be  done  for  the  preservation  of  his 
country,  penetrated  not  only  mto  the  camp,  but 
even  into  the  tent  of  the  Tuscan  king,  with  a 
design  of  assassinating  him,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  life,  but,  from  a  mistake, 
failed  in  the  attempt ;  yet  he  boldly  declared 
to  Porsenna,  that  the  same  resolution  had  been 
entered  into  by  a  number  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
//  is  the  Roman  character,  said  he,  to  act  and  suf- 
fer like  heroes.  Was  it  heroic  to  turn  murder- 
er ?  It  is  strange  to  see  the  Roman  historians 
celebrating  an  action  which  the  laws  of  all  na- 
tions join  to  condemn.  Fanaticism  alone  can 
render  sacred  what  is  shocking  to  human  na- 
ture. 

Porsenna  showed  himself  more  generous,  by  Pomemui 
dismissing  the  assassin.     He  then  made  peace  *jJS^^th 
with  the  Romans.     I  shall  pass  over  the  story  «^ 
of  Clelia  and  her  young  companions  unnoticed,         ** 
who  were  given  as  hostages,  and  who  were  said 
to  have  swum  back  across  the  Tiber  under  a 
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shower  of  arrows.  Marvellous  stories  may 
amuse  children,  but  can  only  make  men  of  re- 
flexion distrust  ancient  traditions.  Horatius 
Cocles,  Mucins  Scaevola,  and  Clelia,  are  said  to 
have  been  loaded  with  honours  and  rewards. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Rome  formed  the  minds 
of  her  citizens  to  heroism  by  honouring  va- 
Dndi  lour.  By  the  death  of  Valerius  Poplicola,  who 
pJ^,^  died  poor,  after  having  been  four  times  elected 
consul,  Rome  lost  a  model  of  true  patriotism. 
His  funeral  was  celebrated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  and  the  ladies  of  Rome  wearing  mourn- 
mg  for  him  a  year,  as  had  been  done  for  Bru- 
tus,  was  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  being  re- 
gretted by  his  country. 
Thepeopte  In  the  mean  time  the  intrigues  of  Tarquin 
"^fST*  continued,  thirty  cities  of  Latium  having 
i**™»"^  united  in  his  favour  j  and  even  Rome  was  not 
without  the  seeds  of  rebellion  in  her  own  bo- 
som.  The  patricians,  no  longer  the  fathers  of 
the  people,  sought  only  to  domineer  over  them 
as  their  masters  ;  and  every  day  the  inequality 
of  fortune  increased,  which  could  not  fail  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  dissension.  None  were  to  be  seen 
but  those  who  were  either  rich  or  poor.  Though 
their  wealth  was  but  moderate  m  a  small  re- 
public, without  any  advantages  derived  from 
commerce,  yet  their  riches  were  immense  when 
compared  with  the  indigent  state  of  the  people, 
who,  in  fact,  had  nothing.  These  wretched 
people  having  no  lands,  or  almost  none,  unac- 
quamted  with  industry,  and  knowing  nothing 
but  how  to  meet  deatn  bravely  in  the  field,  liv- 
ed u[>on  what  they  could  borrow,  at  an  usurious 
interest  of  twelve  per  cent.  After  having  accu- 
mulated debts  upon  debts,  they  found  them- 
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selves  exposed  to  the  severities  of  merciless 
creditors,  who  put  them  in  prison,  or  reduced 
them  to  slavery.  Overwhelmed  with  oppres- 
sion, the  people  declared,  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  enrolled  for  the  wars  unless  the  debts 
were  cancelled,  and  some  of  them  even  threat- 
ened to  leave  the  city.  *  What  good  do  we  de- 
rive from  a  country, '  said  they,  *  that  leaves 
us  nothing  but  an  obligation  to  spill  our  blood 
in  her  service  ?  Shall  we  not  live  as  well  else- 
where, at  least  we  shall  be  free  from  credi- 
tors?' 

These  murmurs  having  alarmed  the  senate,  p^pimd 
they  found  it  was  necessary  to  deUberate  on  a^***Tji^ 
a&ir  which  was  become  so  serious.  Valerius, 
the  brother  of  Poplicola,  proposed  the  abolition 
of  debts  as  a  step  which  ooth  prudence  and  hu- 
manity required,  and  the  motion  was  approved 
by  the  most  moderate  and  the  poorest  of  the 
senators ;  but  Appius  Claudius,  a  rich  Sabine, 
who  was  newly  settled  in  Rome,  haughty,  se- 
vere, and  inflexible,  maintained  that  the  pubUc 
faith,  which  was  the  foundation  upon  which  so- 
ciety rested,  would  be  ruined  by  abolishing  the 
debts  ;  that  even  the  people  would  become  suf- 
ferers by  it,  as  every  one  would  refuse  them 
money  in  the  day  of  want ;  that  they  might 
show  indul^nce  to  those  debtors  who  had  not 
merited  their  misfortunes  by  improper  conduct ; 
but  that  the  rest  being  a  disgrace  to  Rome, 
they  ought  not  to  regret  the  loss  of  them  if 
they  thought  fit  to  leave  the  city  ;  besides,  by 
softening  matters,  they  only  encouraged  sedi- 
tion, whereas,  by  making  one  or  two  examples, 
they  would  quell  the  mutinous.  These  specious 
reasons  by  no  means  suited  the  present  situa- 
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to  create  a  new  ungauate, 
tator,  who  ahoidd  be  invested  widi  aheohitej 
tfaoiTtj  on  those  conjiinitiuca  wfaae  the  co 
moD  laws  weie  nisiifficient ;  and  lest  his  pon 
should  deg«ieiate  mto  trramiT,  he  was  to  c( 
tinne  but  six  months  in  office. 
Tariff  The  peopk  \odkxag  fcHward,  and  easfly  d 
cerved  in  maiteis  which  depend  upon  futuril 
readily  appioved  of  the  expedient.  The  po^ 
^  of  nominating  die  dictator  was  reserved  to  o 

'(  of  die  consub;  bat  die  nomination  was  to 

confirmed  by  the  people.  Far  finom  being  c 
sirous  of  such  an  important  charge,  the  t 
consuls,  Clelius  and  Lartius,  eenerously  cc 
tended  who  should  name  his  coUeague,  till  Li 
tius  submitted,  and  was  chosen  dictator.  It 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena 
history,  and  highly  worthy  of  our  admirati< 
to  observe,  that  tne  dictatorship,  which  ga 
the  right  of  life  and  death,  and  the  most  d< 
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jK)tic  power,  frequently  proved  the  preserva- 
tion of  Rome ;  that  it  was  never  abused  by  the 
ambition  of  any  one  who  held  the  ofSce  ;  and 
the  intention  being  accomplished,  it  was  often 
relinquished  before  the  six  months  were  expir- 
ed. Sylla  was  the  first  who  usurped  it,  so  great 
was  the  influence  of  the  laws  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Romans. 

Lartius  immediately  appointed  a  general  of  The  dict»* 
the  horse,  magister  eqidtum^  who  was  to  conti-  %wibi  "* 
nue  in  office  as  long  as  himself ;  a  custom  ob-  ^^  «d»»M"v 
served  ever  after.  Then,  with  a  retinue  of 
twenty ^four  lictors,  who  carried  the  fasces  fur- 
nished with  axes,  he  showed  that  he  was  re- 
solved to  punish  rebellion  and  every  offence 
with  severity.  As  there  was  no  appeal  from  his 
sentence,  the  mutineers  trembled,  and  found 
the  necessity  of  submitting.  The  citizens  were 
then  numbered,  and  found  to  exceed  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  above  the  age  of  puberty.  * 
The  dictator  raised  troops  as  he  pleased  ;  and 
the  Latins,  who  were  then  threatening  Rome, 
proposed  a  suspension  of  hostilities ;  upon  which 
be  concluded  a  truce,  and  immediately  resign-r 
ed  the  dictatorship. 

As  soon  as  the  truce  was  expired,  the  Latins     Batth 
again  took  up  arm^,  and  it  seemed  necessary  to    lu^us, 
elect  a  second  dictator.  Posthumius  being  cho- 
sen, marched  to  oppose  the  enemy,  whose  army 

*  I  dp  not  know  if  the  namber  mentioned  by  historiaiiB  is  to  b^  predlt- 
edf  T^e  ^ghth  time  of  taking  the  numbers,  which  was  in  the  jcar  of 
Rome  879,  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  three  thousand  atisens. 
The  ninth,  ii|  288,  makes  them  a  hundred  and  eigh^  thousand  two  hun-* 
dred  and  fifteen.  Wars  and  diseases  might  greatly  lessen  the  number  in 
a  few  years ;  but  how  shall  we  account  for  their  b^ng  to  gieatly  increased 
ip  so  few  years  f 
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avarice  of  another  person.  The  people  kindled 
into  fury,  and  the  senate  immediately  assem- 
bled, when  Appins  Claudius  adhered  to  his  for- 
mer opinion,  and  advised  the  senate  to  make 
no  concession,  but  to  pimish. 

This  advice  was  the  more  indefensible,  as  The  consul 
the  Volsci,  having  violated  a  treaty  of  peace,  ^S^^^ 
had  just  declared  war  against  them,  and  ac-  v^'^ 
coimts  of  their  advancing  with  a  numerous  ar- 
my immediately  followed.  The  plebeians  did 
not  in  the  least  attempt  to  dissemble  their  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and  openly  declared,  that  the  patri- 
cians might  go  and  fight  their  battles  them- 
selves, since  they  only  reaped  the  advantages 
of  victory  ;  but  the  consul  Servilius,  by  his 
mild  behaviour,  his  promises,  and  suspending 
the  claims  of  the  creditors  for  the  present,  so 
satisfied  the  people,  that  love  of  their  country 
reviving  with  tlieir  hopes,  the  minds  of  these 
brave  citizens  were  qmeted,  and  the  debtors 
contended  who  should  be  first  enrolled.  Ser- 
vilius defeated  the  Volsci,  and  divided  the  plun- 
der among  his  troops ;  but  his  colleague  Ap- 
{)ius,  reproaching  him  with  his  desire  of  popu- 
arity,  persuaded  the  senate  to  refuse  him  the 
honour  of  a  triumph.  Servilius,  provoked  at 
this  aftront,  assembled  the  people  in  the  Caih- 
pus  Martins,  and,  complaining  of  the  injus^ 
tice  of  the  senate,  decreed  a  triumph  to  him- 
self, and  marched,  in  the  most  pompous  man- 
ner, to  the  Capitol,  followed  Dy  nis  army, 
amidst  the  univei^al  acclamations  of  the  po- 
pulace. 

It  is  surprising  tliat  the  senate,  so'highly  ex-  Theterwity 
tolled  for  their  prudence  and  wisdom,  should  eeiSitepro. 
pex^ist  in  scheiiics  of  severity,  as  if  the  dread-    /^n. 
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fill  condition  of  many  of  the  plebeians  had  not 
required  immediate  relief,  had  it  beea  practi- 
caole  to  keep  a  warlike  people,  upon  whom  they 
depended  for  their  defence,  perpetually  oppress^ 
ed.   Aristocracy  is  of  all  governments  the  most 
oppressive.     The  senators  wished  to  have  it  es- 
tablished, yet  their  conduct  was  such  as  to  make 
it  completely  odious.     The  people  in  vain  so-, 
licited  the  performance  of  tne  promises  made 
by  Servilius ;  but  the  inexorable  Appius  was 
deaf  to  their  complaints.    They  gathered  toge- 
ther  in  crowds,    Deset    the   tribunals,    insult- 
ed the   senators,  and  refused  to   be   enrolled 
a^inst  the  Sabines,  who,  taking  advantage  of 
these  disturbances,  set  up  the  standard  of  re* 
bellion. 
iiiedietttor     Appius  pcrsistcd  in  the  senate  to  maintain 
tolSSfuieth^'^  they  ought  to  check  the  licentiousness  of 
^    the  people  by  severity ;  that  the  appeal  from 
the  sentence  of  the  consuls  was  a  source  of  se-r 
dition,  and,  to  remedy  it,  it  was  necessary  to 
choose  a  dictator,  whose  absolute  power  should 
suppress  the  spirit  of  rebellion.     He  had  suffi- 
cient influence  to  prevail ;  and  Valerius  was 
chosen  dictator,  who  was  happily  a  man  of  pru, 
dence  and  moderation.    He  persuaded  the  ple- 
beians, by  his  promises,  to  join  in  the  common 
cause  ;  and  having  reduced  the  Sabines,  insist- 
ed upon  the  extinction  of  the  debts ;  but  the 
young  senators  were  obstinate  in  their  refusal, 
and  insolently  accused  him  of  having  betrayed 
the  interest  of  his  own  rank  in  favour  of  the 
populace.     Fired  with  indignation,  he  assem- 
bled the  people,  gave  them  an  account  of  the 
ill  intentions  of  the  senate,  ^.nd  laid  do^Ti  hi^^ 
oflice  of  dictator. 
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The  greater  respect  and  gratitude  which  the  The  mMiers 
people  showed  to  Valerius,  the  more  violent  '^^ 


(MUh. 


was  their  resentment  against  the  whole  bod 
of  patricians,  and  sedition  was  ready  to  break 
forth.  The  consuls,  who  had  each  of  them  their 
army  still  on  foot,  depending  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  the  oath,  whicn  the  religion  of  the  Ro- 
mans rendered  inviolably  sacrea,  ordered  the 
soldiers,  on  pretence  of  a  new  war,  to  follow 
them.     All  the  soldiers  at  the  time  of  being  en- 
rolled, took  an  oath  that  they  would  obey  their 
generals,  and  till  the  time  of  their  being  dis- 
missed, it  kept  them  subject  to  military  ser- 
vices.   It  was  then  necessary  for  them  to  leave 
Rome,  and  the  most  violent  of  them  thought 
of  killing  the  consuls,  as  a  means  of  absolving 
them  from  their  oath,  for  the  passions  will  go 
every  length  in  hoodwinking  tne  conscience  ; 
but  it  was  represented  to  tnem,  that  a  sacred 
engagement  could  not  be  dissolved  by  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime.    However,  they  contrived 
to  elude  the  law  by  another  frivolous  evasion, 
which  was  to  steal  away  the  colours,  and  retire 
with  them  ;  for  the  soldiers  had  likewise  sworn 
not  to   abandon  their  colours.     By  betraying 
the   consuls    to    follow   them,    they    thought 
they  faithfully  adhered   to  the  oath,  and,  ap- 
pointing   officers   for   themselves,    they   went 
and  encamped  upon  the  Sacred  Mount,  be- 
yond the  Anio,  about  three  miles  distant  from 
Rome. 

This  unexpected  desertion  made  the  senate  Bewrtion  of 
sensible  of  the  injury  they  did  themselves  by  ***p«^ 
their  unjust  severity.  The  people  ran  in  crowds 
to  the  Sacred  Mount,  and  the  guards  who  were 
placed  at  the  gates  could  not  oppose  them. 
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sure ;  their  violent  counsels  had  already  pro- 
duced too  fatal  consequences  again  to  extin- 
guish the  sentiments  of  humanity.  Tilings  were 
come  to  such  a  pass,  that  unless  great  conces- 
sions were  made  to  the  people,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  restore  peace  and  good  order.  Thus 
we  see  the  abuse  of  power  brmg  about  the  most 
important  revolutions. 
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i^rii^y  U/ved  tbi»r  couatir,  axMi  reoErrrtec  li 
\0UiU:^  Hiili  e%er«'  exprcafcicjo  of  joy  and  six 
ti//fi,  71iey  ti^Tiuld  naive  been  Teiy  tzactal 
it  hjul  fi^A  tjeeti  for  mo  of  the  riiigka 
wtum:  fiery  t4rrff|ier9  kept  up  the  dissei 
r«Mu^  l/|M/fi  fhi»  occa>(ion,  Mcmenius  b  said  to 
******^'  ifittili;  um:  of  tlic  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  i 
\H'$n  ivitli  HucccHH.  The  members  rebelV 
^iiUini  iUit  lielly,  which  they  accused  of  p 
fiiK  by  thrir  lulniur,  without  doing  anj  1 
ill  I'laiirii  for  thcitiy  but  were  imdeceive 
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woful  eiiperience;  they  refused  their  service, 
and  sunk  into  a  mortal  languor.  This  he  alleged 
to  he  a  picture  of  the  people  who  were  too 
much  prejudiced  against  the  senate.  Reflect-- 
ing  minds  might  see  the  justice  of  the  apologue, 
but  other  motives  were  necessary  to  affect  the 
multitude ;  and  certainly  Menenius  made  a 
deeper  impression  upon  them,  by  declaring  that 
the  debts  would  be  cancelled  by  the  senate. 

This  was  all  the  people  wanted ;  but  one  of  Jnniiit 
their  leaders,  whose  name  was  Junius,  and  who  p^USL 
assumed  that  of  Brutus,  as  being  a  restorer  of  ^i*2jj 
liberty,  took  the  opportunity  of  railing  against  pWwm 
the  senate,  for  the  aeceitfulaess  with  which  they  °*"p**'**^ 
had  hitherto  treated  the  people.     He  advised 
them  to  take  every  possible  precaution  for  the 
future,  and  to  insist  upon  having  plebeian  ma- 
gistrates, whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  watch 
over  their  interests ;  a  demand  which  at  bot- 
tom was  just,  since,  from  what  had  already  hap- 
pened, they  had  reason  to  dread  the  most  cruel 
injustice.     The  deputies  were  perplexed  with 
this  proposal;  and,  thinking  it  was  their  duty  to 
hiform  the  senate,  set  out  on  their  return  to 
Rome,  after  having  given  the  people  hopes  of 
having  their  request  granted. 

The  senate  had  reduced  themselves  to  the  ivnwMt  oc 
wretched  alternative,  either  of  encountering  all  *^£3r 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  or  of  yielding  to 
whatever  the  people  chose  to  demand.  It  was 
in  vain  for  Appius  to  oppose  their  demands,  and 
with  the  most  earnest  zeal,  call  upon  gods  and 
men  to  witness  the  numberless  uls  which  he 
foreboded.  Prudent  dispositions  might  have 
prevented  matters  from  coming  to  this  extremi- 
ty J  but  his  haughty  severity  having  excluded 
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every  other  means  of  reconciliation,  the  senate 
agreed  to  the  election  of  tribunes  of  the  people  j 
vmich  was  the  name  given  to  those  new  mag^is- 
trates,  who  were  chosen  from  that  body  for 
their  protection.  A  law  was  passed  to  render 
their  persons  sacred;  declaring  whoever  pre- 
sumed to  strike  a  tribime  accursed^  and  devot- 
ing his  property  to  the  service  of  the  goddess 
Ceres.  If  any  of  them  was  killed,  the  murderer 
might  be  put  to  death  without  trial. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  wore  no  ensigns 
of  dignity.  They  were  seated  at  the  gate  of  the 
senate-house,  which  they  could  not  enter  until 
they  had  an  order  from  the  consuls.  Their  pow- 
er scarcely  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  Rome, 
and  they  were  forbidden  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  city ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  tribunes  dis- 
approved ot  a  decree  of  the  senate,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  invalidate  it,  and  his  single  veto  put  a 
stop  to  all  their  proceedings.  We  shall  see 
their  power  daily  increase,  and  become  as  for- 
midable as  that  of  the  Ephori  in  Sparta.  If 
they  frequently  abused  their  power,  as  might 
be  foreseen,  they  at  least  preserved  the  people 
firom  oppression.  At  first  they  were  only  five, 
and  increased  afterwards  to  ten,  and  the  election 
was  annual.  Upon  the  introduction  of  tribunes, 
^aw-  there  were  two  plebeian  magistrates  called  E- 
diles^  appointed  as  their  officers,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  attend  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  re- 
specting buildings. 
iT?«faJkiiig  The  establishment  of  tribunes,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  debts,  having  brought  back  the  peo- 
ple to  their  duty,  Posthumus  Cominius,  the 
consul,  defeated  the  Volsci,  and  took  Corioli 
their  capital.     His  success  upon  this  occasion 
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was  chiefly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Marcius, 
a  young  patrician,  who  had  all  the  qualities  of 
a  nero,  but  without  the  moderation  of  a  sage. 
The  consul  having  crowned  him  with  his  own 
handy  wanted  in  the  next  place  to  enrich  him, 
and  therefore  destined  a  tenth  part  of  the  plun- 
der to  his  use ;  but  it  was  refused  by  Marcius, 
who  thought  the  surname  of  Coriolanus,  which 
was  given  to  hun  by  the  soldiers,  with  whom 
he  was  in  the  highest  favour,  a  nobler  recom- 
pense. 

Notwithstanding  the   examples   of  avarice.    Funeral 
which*  had  been  given  by  many  of  the  patri-  Me^nias 
cians,  the  heroes  of  the  republic  were  for  a  Agripiia. 
long  time  distinguished  by  their  contempt  of 
riches.     That  noble  virtue,  which  at  the  time 
that  it  placed  Aristides  above  all  the  great  men 
of  Athens,  was  so  valued  by  Menenius  Agrippa, 
that  when  he  died,  he  did  not  leave  wherewith 
to  defray  his  fmieral  expenses.    The  people  im- 

Eosed  a  tax  upon  themselves,  that  he  might  be 
uried  in  the  most  magnificent  manner,  and  re- 
fused to  receive  back  their  money,  though  the 
senate  had  given  orders  to  the  questors  to  pay 
the  expense.  The  money  was  therefore  given 
to  his  children. 

To  this  generous  contest  between  the  two.   An 
orders,  succeeded  a  new  commotion,  occasioned  occanoned 
by  a  famine,  in  consequence  of  the  people  hav-    J^jJ^ 
ing  left  their  lands  unsown  when  they  retreat- 
ed to  the  Sacred  Mount.     All  the  care  tliat  the 
senate  took  to  provide  a^inst  the  scarcity,  did 
not  prevent  the  people  from  suffering  and  ut- 
tering complaints.    In  such  circumstances  they 
are  commonly  unjust,  because  they  do  not  re- 
flect upon  the  cause  of  their  mbfortune,  but 
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are  pfetoked  by  their  feelings,  to  judge  unfa* 
vourably  of  those  to  whom  they  fraitle^y  look 
for  relief ;  and  they  suspected  that  the  senators 
kept  the  com  for  tneir  own  families.  The  tri- 
bunes being  provoked  at  two  colonies  bein^ 
planted  against  their  incUnation,  propagat^ 
this  report,  and  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  while  Appius  railed  against  them  in  the 
senate,  and  inspired  the  senators  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  check  tnis  spirit,  and  to  punish  the  of- 
fenders. The  consuls  assembled  the  people 
with  that  intention,  and  being  interrupted  oy 
the  tribimes,  attempted  to  silence  them,  when 
a  dispute  arose  about  the  privilege  of  speaking 
at  the  public  assemblies,  which  afforded  the  tri- 
bunes an  opportunity  of  extending  their  authori* 

Theoottsub      Jumus  Brutus,  one  of  the  ediles,  the  same 
thJ'Si^  individual  whose  audacity  was  formerly  men- 
yj^'     tioned,  having  obtained  leave  to  speak,  as  if  to 
the  people,  fiuish  the  coutcst,  askcd  them  the  reason  of 
their  preventing  the  tribunes  from  addressmg* 
the  people.     *  It  is,  *  replied  one  of  the  consuls, 
•  because  the  people  were  assembled  by  us,  and 
therefore  the  rignt  of  speaking  belongs  to  us  ; 
but  if  the  tribunes  had  summoned  the  people, 
so  far  from  interrupting  them,  I  would  not  even 
'    have  come  to  hear  them.  *    This  imprudent  ex- 
pression produced  most  important  consequen- 
ces.    *  Plebeians,  you  have  conquered,  *  cried 
Junius ;  *  Tribunes,  allow  the  consuls  to  ha- 
rangue the  people  at  present,  and  to-morrow  I 
will  show  you  the  power  and  dignity  of  your 
office. '     In  fact,  the  tribunes,  by  his  advice, 
next  morning  at  day-break  appeared   in   the 
fonun,  attended  by  ahnost  the  whole  people. 
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when  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Icilius,  de-r 
Glared  that  it  was  essential  for  the  faithful  dis^ 
charging  of  their  office,  that  they  should  have 
the  power  of  assembling  the  people,  and  ha^. 
ranguing  them  upon  the  subject  ot  the  general 
interest  without  being  interrupted.  The  mo- 
tion was  applauded,  and  a  law  which  had  been 
prepared  by  him  and  his  colleagues  over  night, 
was  immediately  approved. 

This  law  declared,  *  That  in  the  assemblies  ^****  "f 
of  the  people  summoned  by  the  tribunes,  no»  ^  ^^ 
body  shall  presume  to  interrupt  or  contradict 
them  ;  that  if  any  one  dare  to  do  it,  he  must 
find  security  for  the  payment  of  such  fine  as 
shall  be  imposed  ;  and  ijf  he  refuses  to  give  se- 
curity, he  shall  be  put  to  death.  *  The  power 
of  the  tribunes  was  greatly  increased  by  this 
means ;  yet  without  this  privilege  they  could 
have  protected  the  people  but  very  feebly.  The 
abuses  of  aristocracy  Drought  about  changes 
which  could  only  produce  fresh  grievances ;  and 
this  law  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  senate,  who 
refused  to  confirm  it,  on  pretence  of  its  being 
the  work  of  an  unlawful  assembly ;  upon  which 
the  people  declared,  that  if  they  refused  the 
laws  passed  by  the  plebeians,  they  would  reject 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  so  that  the  senators 
yielded  either  from  complaisance  or  necessity. 

The  more  the  tribunes  gained  ground,  the     The 
farther  were  the  rights  of  the  people  extended,  aSSliTtp 
in  which  undoubtedly  they  were  personally  in-  *^^^ 
terested.    If  they  were  led  by  motives  of  ambi-  the  people, 
tion,  or  laboured  to  serve  their  own  ends,  they 
were  at  the  same  time  striving  to  confine  the 
power  of  the  senate  within  the  limits  of  a  mix- 
ed government,  where  aristocracy  tempered  by 
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appear  before  them ;  but  the  haughty  patriciaa 
despised  their  summons.  They  attempted  to 
seize  his  person,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  young 
senators,  and  at  last  called  an  assembly  of  the 
people,  where  Coriolanus,  far  from  making  an 
apology  to  soothe  their  resentment,  in  a  liaugh* 
ty  tone  repeated  whatever  he  had  said  to  the 
senate,  protesting  that  he  acknowledged  no  au- 
thority but  that  of  the  consuls,  and  appeared  in 
that  assembly  of  mutineers,  only  to  reproach 
them  for  their  insolence.  He  vowed  an  irrecon- 
cilable hatred  against  the  tribunes,  whom  he  * 
called  the  poison  of  the  public  peace. 

Sicinius,  one  of  the  tribimes,  immediately  cited 
condemned  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  his  single  ^dl^^ 
authority,  and  ordered  that  he  shoula  be  thrown  ^^ 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  A9  the  patricians 
were  preparing  to  defend  him,  and  respect  for 
the  consuls  prevented  the  people  from  moving, 
he  then  cited  Coriolanus  to  await  the  judgment 
of  the  people  in  twenty-seven  days.  It  was  a 
custom  not  to  decide  any  public  matter  till  after 
three  market-days,  that  tne  people  in  the  coun* 
try  might  be  properly  informed,  and  the  mar- 
kets were  held  only  every  ninth  day.  Sicinius 
added  to  the  sununons,  that  if  the  senate  did 
not  settle  the  distribution  of  the  com,  the  tri- 
bunes would  take  it  into  their  own  manage* 
ment. 

The  senate  had  never  been  exposed  to  such  ttUi  of 
a  dangerous  attack,  and  fruitlessly  endeavoured  ^^«™*"'* 
to  ward  off  the  blow.  They  set  the  price  of  the 
com  at  the  same  rate  as  before  the  disturban* 
ces;  but  that  neither  prevailed  on  Sicinius  ta 
desist  from  the  accusation,  nor  to  give  up  to 
the  senators  the  iji*st  examination  of  the  aUair^ 
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The  tribes  being  assembled  on  the  day  ap-  j^^ 
pointed  for  trial,  Minucius  the  consul  haran^- 
ed  the  people  in  favour  of  the  illustrious  citi- 
zen who  presented  himself  at  their  tribunal ;  in- 
sisted upon  his  birth,  his  noble  actions,  and  his 
services  to  the  state,  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  senate,  requested  that  he  might  not  be 
treated  as  a  criminal.  The  tribune  Sicinius, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  equally  zealous  in  the 
prosecution,  and  maintained,  that  the  attempts 
made  by  Coriolanus  to  abolish  the  office  of  tri- 
bune, and  to  prevent  the  price  of  com  from  be- 
ing lowered,  were  certain  proofs  of  his  aiming 
at  tyranny.  This  imputation  was  invalidated 
by  Coriolanus,  who  showed  them  his  scars,  and 
named  to  them  the  citizens  whose  lives  he  had 
saved  in  battle ;  but  Decius,  another  tribune, 
accused  him  of  having  distributed  some  plun- 
der among  his  soldiers,  which  the  laws  did  not 
give  him  a  right  to  dispose  of,  though  there 
had  been  frequent  examples  of  it.  Coriolanus 
could  make  but  a  weak  defence  against  this  un- 
expected charge,  and  was  condemned  to  perpe- 
tual exile.  Oftwenty-nine  tribes,  only  nine  de- 
clared in  his  £Eivour. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FROM   THE   BANISHMENT    OF    CORIOLANUS   TO   THE 
APPOINTMENT   OF   DECEMVIRS. 

After  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus,  the  peo-    yav  oT 
pie  exulted  as  if  they  had  gained  a  decisive  vie-  cSwiS* 
tory  over  the  patricians,  while  they  ought  ra-  ^f^ 
ther  to  have  reproached  themselves  with  shame-    ""'^"' 

VOL.  I.  F  f 


Sal  agtalAtMie  to  a  mmet  res^ectsubie  otuen  to 
wbooft  thsf  woe  indebted  tor  "wexj  iaqimtaiit 
«rviaeiv  ^b^  wfaoie  iifcMy^  if  we  Goafine  our- 
!j^e>  te  the  ienB»  of  the  acciiaaitkjB;^  was  cmly 
V  ^Hiil  iinwui^wirtrrf  hj  foxA.  They 
noK  msile  aensibie  oi  wiiBt  coose- 
«|uenBe  lEt  i»  t»  swmi  gi^ii^  ofinte  to  moi, 
wfao^  bHTtfaeir  fhiiifi  iiy  aie  eqiallr  camiMe  of 


deaf  t»  evarr  Anip  bat  levenge  ;  and,  faafii^ 
■Btired  aaaoa^  Ae  VcilsciaBs  to  .(^ntiani,  per- 
!3aadeil  tbcM  totake  vp  an»  against  his  coun- 
try ;  suftd,  being  ay|M»nU'd  dior  ^enenl,  in- 
vaded the  Ifi^nan  tcnitancsv  spreading  uniTer- 
sd  terror  wbemer  be  advanced. 

The  people  and  aenate  Aen  crfaaneed  their 
^Tieipect  to  C«iohii«r^>e  for- 
ndncnced  br  ptesent  occiuienoesu 
i»bt«l  ^Hm  hB  beinp  rk^Ded ;  while  the  se. 
Date,  bxiknig  upon  him  as  an  enemy  of  die  re- 
pabUcy  lefhsed  their  consent ;  bat  the  senators 
were  soon  softened  br  die  prospect  of  danger, 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  implacable  Caria- 
bums,  who  leceired  them  with  eTery  mark  of 
disdain.  The  priests  made  the  next  attempt  to 
soften  him,  but  met  with  the  same  reception. 
At  last  his  mother,  the  illustrious  Veturia,  at 
the  head  of  the  Roman  ladies,  went  to  dis- 
arm her  rebeUions  son,  when  the  feelings  of  na- 
ture overcame  his  haughty  sfurit.  He  cried  out, 
Rome  is  saoed^  but  your  son  is  lost!  He  then 
concluded  a  peace,  *-  and,  according  to  some 

*  TopraMrr«tiMf«niaiibniioeorthcsaTioedoiieloa«8iaieliy  Ve- 
turiflt  Um  wiwi«ci«ct«datcBipletoUicFottiiii«o^iraii|ca,tttow 
\y  tht  Itdift  were  entHM  to  enter. 
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writers,   was  assassinated  by   the  Volscians ;  Qm  MI^ 
while  others  affirm  that  he  continued  to  lan- 
^ish  till  he  was  of  a  great  age,  deeply  regret- 
ting his  absence  from  his  native  country. 

His  cotemporary  Themistocles  experienced  Tfce  Gwd» 
a  similar  fate,  after  having  saved  Athens  by  his  Hme  rape- 
courage  and  prudence.  In  comparing  these  two  ^yJSL^^ 
celebrated  men,  it  is  easy  to  observe  the  great 
superiority  of  Greece,  which  had  at  that  time 
baffled  the  power  of  Asia,  over  a  growing  re- 
public, whose  only  enemies  were  a  iew  petty  na- 
tions of  Italy  that  were  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kome;  but,  remaining  always  arm- 
ed against  their  neighbours,  the  Romans  were 
taught,  by  these  triflmg  contests,  at  length  to 
subdue  the  most  powerful  nations. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  Agrarian  law,  which  YmtoT 
was  proposed  by  Cassius  the  consul,  revived  ^"ri^* 
the  dissensions.  It  is  said  that  ambition  had  y^^^^^ 
inspired  him  with  the  desire  of  promoting  this 
law,  as  an  instrument  by  which  ne  thou^t  to 
obtain  sovereign  power.  He  proposed,  that  not 
only  the  Romans,  but  likewise  their  allies, 
should  have  a  share  of  the  conquered  lands, 
and  even  of  those  which  had  been  a  long  time 
usurped  by  the  patricians.  The  people  thought 
they  had  an  exclusive  right,  and  were  offended 
at  the  thought  of  the  allies  being  admitted.. 
The  senate  determined  that  no  foreigners  should 
share,  but  in  proportion  as  they  had  contribute 
edto  the  conquest,  and  passed  a  decree  by 
which  ten  senators  were  intrusted  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law  ;  thinking  by  this  means 
to  gain  time  to  frustrate  the  views  of  Cassius, 
who  was  no  sooner  out  of  office,  than  he  was 
accused  before  the  people  by  two  quaestors  of 

FT  2 
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pointed  one,  while  the  other  was  chosen  by  the 
senate.  The  sudden  death  of  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes having  struck  his  colleagues  with  con- 
stemation,  as  if  the  gods  had  disapproved  their 
schemes,  the  senate  became  more  bold,  and 
treated  the  people  with  greater  severity.  The  Semity 
consuls  caused  those  who  refused  to  enlist  to  be  thc^MOe. 
beaten  with  rods ;  and  Volero,  an  old  plebeian 
officer,  made  his  appeal  to  the  people  trom  the 
cruelty  of  such  a  sentence.  They  instantly 
flew  to  his  assistance,  drove  away  the  lictors, 
and  broke  the  fasces.  Some  time  after,  Volero 
was  chosen  one  of  the  tribunes. 

Without  showing  the  least  personal  rcsent-  Ve«r  or 
ment,  this  magistrate  gave  a  mortal  stab  to  the  '^vS^*' 
power  of  the  patricians,  who  had  great  influence  ^JJ^^ 
m  the  election  of  tribunes,  which  was  made  by  putriduM. 
the  curiae.  The  assemblies  by  curiae,  like  those 
by  centuries,  could  not  meet  without  a  decree 
of  the  senate.  The  auspices  were  always  taken; 
and  as  the  augurs  were  all  patricians,  they  had 
the  power  in  their  own  hands  of  directing  or 
dissolving  those  assembUes  which  were  subject- 
ed to  a  political  superstition.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  assemblies  by  tribes  were  held  without  con- 
sulting the  augurs,  or  waiting  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  less 
connected  with  the  patricians  than  the  citizens, 
had  a  right  of  voting  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
tribes,  though  they  had  not  in  those  of  the  cu- 
ri» ;  in  a  word,  numbers  carried  every  thin^. 
Volero,  therefore,*  undertook  to  have  the  tri- 
bunes  and  ediles  elected  at  the  assemblies  by 
tribes,  and,  in  general,  every  business  decided 
which  was  of  consequence  to  the  public  iii.  uw 

Jiis  law  met  with  the  most  strenuous  opposi-^  %i^^ 


dUlctEmd 
the  tale  of  the  pkbfcc^  aad  afeirad  themselves 
t/#  be  defeatttL  Drcaiifbl 
mriraited  Im  rage;  for  the 
hMten  with  fDcb  and  beheaded,  and  die  rest  <tf 
fim  mrmy  de^mated.  At  the  same  time,  the 
^^^  eiMMul  Quinthis,  idio  was  adcnred  by  hb 
ft^Miem^  ffHined  a  victOTv  in  aootfaer  part  of  the 
(Attmiry,  The  fpnod  or  iU-will  of  an  army  often 
ifCiSWUnw  t\ui  numt  impwtant  events. 
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At  the  expiration  of  this  consulship,  the  tri-  ^;^^^ 
bunes  resumed  the  afikir  of  the  Agrarian  law^thetribimes. 
which  prp^^  ^n  inexhaustible  subject  of  dis- 
putes. The  new  consuls  proposed  to  satisfy  the 
people  ;  but  all  their  reasons  were  defeated  by 
the  violence  of  Appius.  The  tribunes,  provok- 
ed by  a  new  refusal,  accused  him  in  tne  pre- 
sence of  the  people ;  but  Appius  appeared  up- 
on the  occasion  more  like  a  judge  than  a  per- 
son accused,  and  struck  them  with  such  awe 
that  they  durst  not  pronounce  any  sentence  a- 
gainst  him.  However,  foreseeing  that  a  second 
meeting  would  condemn  him,  he  laid  violent 
'  hands  upon  himself.  Notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  the  tribunes,  his  funeral  oration  was 
pronounced  by  his  son,  and  applauded  even  by 
the  populace,  who  could  not  help  admiring 
the  steady  courage  of  the  father.  Such  men, 
by  governing  their  passions,  might  prove  an 
honour  and  glory  to  their  country ;  out  they 
preserve  the  flame  of  discord,  by  a  violent  and 
overbearing  attachment  to  the  aignity  of  their 
own  order,  which  often  rendered  tneir  best  qua- 
lities dangerous. 

The  patricians  and  the  rich  plebeians  were  contimui. 
unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  lands  which  rf^^i.. 
they  possessed,  and  the  Agrarian  law  was  sup- 
|>ort^  by  the  tribunes;  so  that  this  opposition 
of  interests  could  not  fail  to  perpetuate  the  ci- 
vil distractions,  which  were  carried  to  such  a 
length,  that  the  people  refused  to  attend  the 
assemblies  by  centuries,  and  the  consuls  were 
elected  by  tne  patricians  and  their  adherents. 
Amidst  all  these  dissensions,  Rome  still  had 
some  invincible  attractions  which  preserved  the 
love  of  the  people ;  they  declined  to  go  and 
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establish  colonicSy  and,  as  Lhrjr  says,  Aetf  dkme 
roAer  to  ckum  kmds  at  Borne,  man  to  accent  Aem 
dMtmkere.  This  love  of  coontiy  paved  the  way 
fix*  those  euter|»rises,  which,  in  an  after  perioa, 
pioGored  them  die  onpiie  of  the  world. 

Far  from  beii^  able  at  diis  time  to  lay  down 
extensiTe  plans  of  fotore  cpreatness,  they  were 
even  unprovided  of  civil  laws  for  r^pilating 
tlM« .3^ or preservW the  prope^rfSI 
people.  The  consuls  decided  in  all  differences, 
either  from  principles  of  natural  equi^,  or  from 
ancient  customs,  cmt  by  smne  laws  of  Romiulus 
and  his  successors,  of"^  which  there  were  scarce 
any  vestiges  remaining  in  the  sacred  bocdiLS,  to 
which  die  peof^  were  strangers.  This  arbitra- 
ry jurisprudence  was  a  mysterious  secret,  which 
tne  patricians  kept  amcHig  themselves.  From 
it  they  dmved  a  part  of  their  authority  ;  and 
the  pec^le  had  the  misfortune  not  to  know  by 
what  rule  they  were  to  be  governed,  or  their 
fate  detennined. 
Y«»of  The  tribune  Terentius,  or  Terentillus,  un- 
iv^^^'  dertook  to  remedy  this  defect.  A  number  of  the 
*^'  patricians  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague, 
and  the  two  consuls  were  absent  upon  expedi- 
tions. The  present  moment,  therefore,  seemed 
favourable  to  carry  his  design  into  execution. 
He  proposed  that  a  body  of  laws  should  be  pub- 
lished to  serve  for  the  administration  of^  jus- 
tice. But  he  did  not  stop  there :  for,  after  hav- 
ing harangued  against  the  despotic  power  of 
the  consuls,  whom  he  represented  as  two  abso- 
lute monarchs,  he  required  that  five  commis- 
sioners should  be  chosen  to  determine  the  pro- 
j>er  limits  of  their  power.  This  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  famous  Terentian  law,  which  was 
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equally  disagreeable  to  the  senators  as  the  Ao^ra- 
rian.  !Both  parties  disputed  with  that  zeal  which 
is  common  in  similar  circumstances ;  but  the 
uniform  detail  of  these  keen  debates  cannot  be 
admitted  into  the  plan  of  our  history.  Parti- 
cular interest  frequently  prevails  over  the  ge- 
neral goody  both  with  one  party  and  the  other, 
and  the  tribunes  were  not  the  most  temperate. 
Quintius  Ceso,  son  of  the  great  Cincinnatus,  cmo 
whom  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  mention,  £^^^^ 
who  might  be  compared  to  Coriolanus,  because 
be  opposed  their  scneme,  was  the  first  who  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  their  anger.  Being  falsely  accus- 
ed, he  quitted  Rome  without  waiting  their  sen- 
tence. Ten  citizens  having  bound  themselves 
in  a  considerable  sum  for  bis  appearance,  the 
money  was  paid  by  his  father,  who  was  then 
obliged  to  sell  all  his  possessicnis,  except  one 
smaU  farm,  that  served  him  for  a  retreat. 

Herdonius,  a  rich  Sabine,  taking  advantage  The  om 
of  these  disputes,  seized  the  Capitofby  surprise.. ^bSeZid 
The  consuls  ordered  the  people  to  arm  against  »«iwwrf- 
the  enemy ;  but  they  were  dissuaded  from  it  by 
the  tribunes,  who  assured  them  that  it  was  an 
artifice  of  the  senate.    At  last  the  consul  Vale- 
rius, by  entreaties  and  promises,  prevailed  with 
the  people,  who,  having  attacked  the  enemy, 
soon  recovered  the  Capitol ;  but  Valerius  being 
killed  in  the  assault,  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  was  ci 

brought  from  the  plough  to  succeed  him.  By  a  *" 

happy  mixture  ot  miKlness,  with  steady  cou-  <^c*«»» 
rage,  he  restored  tranquillity  and  good  order  in 
the  state.  He  gave  fresh  life  to  the  course  of 
justice,  and,  in  some  decree,  made  the  tribunes 
to  be  forgotten.  Minucius,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  consulship,  suffered  himself  to  be  sur- 
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rounded  by  the  ^qui,  against  whom  he  was 
engaged  in  war ;  and,  upon  intelligence  arriv- 
ing at  Rome,  the  danger  to  which  the  army 
was  exposed,  made  them  choose  a  dictator,  when 
the  choice  fell  upon  Cincinnatus.    That  iUus- 
Irious  husbandman  once  more  forsook  his  fields, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, delivered  Minucius  ;   made   the   enemy 
pass  under  the  yoke  ;  returned  in  triumph ;  saw 
his  son  Ceso  vmdicated  and  recalled ;  and  on 
the  sixteenth  day  laid  down  the  dictatorship,  to 
go  and  resume  his  plough,  of  which  he  seemed 
to  be  more  enamoured  than  of  the  honour  of  a 
triumph. 
J^^      Have  these  people  who  undervalue  such  ex- 
miUtat^dis.  cellent  examples,  by  saying,  that  the  Romans 
«piine.    y^Q^e  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  seducing  power 
of  riches,  sufficiently  reflected  upon  the  many 
instances  of  avarice  which  were  so  common 
among  the  patricians  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  republic  ?  The  love  of  poverty  is  a  qua- 
lity whicn  belongs  only  to  superior  minds.     If 
that  virtue  was  uncommon,    poverty  at  least 
kept  enervating  vices  at  a  distance,  and  mili- 
tary discipline,   added  to  courage  and  bodily 
strength,  could  not  fail  to  render  the  Romans 
invincible.  When  Cincinnatus  saved  Minucius, 
he  made  him  resign  the  consulship,  because  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  by  the  ene- 
my. You  must  learn  Uie  art  of  war  as  an  inferior^ 
said  he,  befi>re  you  take  the  command  qf  tiie  Ro- 
man legions  as  consul.  Because  the  army  of  Mi- 
nucius was  upon  the  point  of  being  defeated, 
they  were  remsed  ^  snare  of  the  plunder.  Such 
strict  discipline  and  elevated  sentiments  must 
either  have  destroyed  a  republic  which  w^is  al- 
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most  continually  engaged  ia  war,  or  enabled  the 
Romans  to  subdue  all  other  nations. 

But  they^uld  not  agree  among  themselves :  The^ 
for  the  tribunes,  always  persisting  in  their  pfmnt  the 
schemes,  prevented  the  people  from  enlisting  ^^^ 
until  they  could  obtain  satisfaction,  which  made  «oi>>^- 
the  senate  have  recourse  to  Cincinna^us,  who 
again  quitted  his  farm  to  assist  them  wiUi  his 
advice.  As  the  lands  of  the  republic  were  laid 
waste,  and  no  one  had  taken  up  arms  for  their 
defence,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  patricians 
only  with  their  clients  should  march  to  oppose 
the  enemy ;  upon  which  the  people,  being  asham- 
ed at  seeing  such  an  example,  became  more  tract- 
able. The  tribunes  consented  to  the  levies,  up- 
on condition  that  five  should  be  added  to  their 
number.  Cincinnatus,  like  a  skilful  politician, 
concluded,  that,  in  proportion  as  they  became 
more  munerous,  they  would  be  less  united,  and 
the  senate  yielding  to  his  opinion,  the  number 
of  tribunes  was  increased  to  ten.  By  gaining 
one,  the  attempts  of  the  rest  could  be  prevent- 
ed. The  new  tribunes  swore  that  they  would 
support  the  opinion  of  the  majority  ;  but  such 
harmony  could  not  long  subsist. 

After  new  disputes,  in  which  violence  and  Cnatkm 
animosity  took  place  of  zeal  and  justice,  the  se-  dec^Yi». 
nate,  dreading  the  total  ruin  of  the  republic, 
were  at  last  obliged  to  give  their  consent  to  the 
Terentian  law.  It  was  resolved,  that  ten  com- 
missioners should  be  appointed  to  digest  a  body 
of  laws  ;  that  for  one  year  they  should  be  in- 
vested with  sovereign  power;  during  which 
time,  all  other  magistracies,  even  the  tribune- 
ship,  whose  authority  used  to  continue  in  the 
time  of  the  dictators,  should  cease ;  and  that 
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in  them  atone  the  power  of  makings  peace  or 
war  should  be  vested.  The  tribunes  could  not 
get  any  ^ebeians  admitted  into  the  new  body 
of  m^girtrates,  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  at 
diat  time  consnl,  ana  son  of  the  se<x>ndAppius, 
who  had  killed  himself,  was  the  first  person  ap. 
pointed ;  and  his  colleague,  with  some  otheis 
of  consular  dignity,  and  three  senators,  who 
had  been  d^uted  to  collect  the  Grecian  laws  at 
Athens,  were  aawciated  wiA  him. 


OF  THE  ROMANS. 


FOURTH  EPOCH. 

THE  DECEMVIRS  AND  THE  TWELVE  TABLES. 
PERPETUAL  VARIATION  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

FROM  THE  YEAR  OF  ROME  THREE  HUNDRED  AND 
TWO  TO  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTT-THREE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FROM    THE  CREATION   OF  PECEMYIRS   TO   THE    INTRO- 
DUCTION OF  CENSORS. 

Whether  it  proceeded  from  patriotic  senti-  Tew  or 
mentSy  worthy  of  the  great  importance  of  their  ^^^^^^ 
commission,  or  that  they  want^  to  secure  their  ^JJ^ 
authority  by  a  respectable  beginning,  the  de- 
cemvirs governed  at  first  like  true  fathers  of 
their  country.  Onlv  one  of  them  was  attended 
by  the  lictors,  ana  had  the  other  ensigns  of 
consular  digtiity,  while  the  others  were  not  dis« 
tin^ished  from  the  rest  of  the  people  but  by 
their  being  preceded  by  a  single  oflScer.  £acn 
of  them  presided  alternately  for  one  day,  and, 
appearing  at  their  tribunal  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, continued  to  decide  disputes  with  eaual 
{'ustice  and  humanity.  Even  Appius,  who  nad 
)een  formerly  detested,  became  the  delight  of 
the  people ;  and  after  such  violent  storms.  Home 
enjoyed  a  happy  tranquillity,  to  which  she  had 
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honoured  with  rewards,  glory,  and  dignities ; 
on  the  other,  vice  and  injustice  punished  by 
fines,  ignominy,  imprisonment,  scoui]gings,  ex- 
ile, and  death.  They  do  not  communicate  these 
instructions  by  long  fruitless  disputes,  but  with 
a  tone  of  authority  which  teaches  us  to  go- 
vern our  passions,  to  bridle  our  desires,  to  pre- 
serve our  own  property,  without  allowing  either 
the  eyes  or  hands  of  avarice  to  glance  at,  or 
to  seize  that  of  our  neighbours. '  ♦  Such  ought 
to  be  the  effects  of  legislation ;  but  this  picture, 
in  some  respects,  is  more  striking  than  true. 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  only  gome 
a  few  fragments  remain,  were  clear  and  accu-^'J^^J^^JjJ' 
i*ate,  and,  in  that  respect,  superior  to  those  of 
Solon,  though  much  less  agreeable  to  humani- 
ty. In  several  articles  they  breathed  that  ty- 
rannical disposition  which  the  decemvirs  did  not 
long  continue  to  dissemble.  Fathers  preserved 
absolute  power  over  their  children,  and  masters 
over  their  slaves.  Debtors  were  given  up  to 
the  insults  of  creditors.  After  the  third  mar- 
ket-day, creditors  might  cut  the  body  of  an  in- 
solvent debtor  in  pieces,  and  divide  it  amon^ 
them,  f  Capital  punishments  against  poets  and 
authors  of  libels  ;  and  several  other  cruel  ref- 
lations, which  they  were  soon  obliged  to  miti- 
gate, sufficiently  displayed  the  temper  of  the  le- 
gislators. 

They  might  not  only  kill  the  robber  who  ^J;^^ 
came  to  steal  by  night,  but  Ukewise  the  robber  robiMn. 
by  day,  if,  when  pursued,  he  attempted  to  de- 


•  L.  I.  de  OraL  193. 
t  This  is  Um  common  opinioo,  but  it  it  possible  to  believe  that  such  a 
wicked  bw  erer  existed  ? 
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fend  himself;  but  the  law  made  it  necessary 
that  the  pursuer  should  previously  raise  the  hue 
and  cry.  *  This  is  a  thmg,  *  says  Montesquieu, 
*  tliat  the  laws  which  allow  men  to  do  them- 
selves justice  ought  always  to  require.  It  is  the 
cry  of  innocence,  which,  in  the  moment  of 
action,  calls  upon  witnesses,  and  summons 
jud^s.  *  The  thief  taken  with  the  stolen  goods 
m  his  possession,  was  to  be  scoui^ed  ;  and  if 
arrivea  at  the  ag^  of  manhood,  to  be  delivered 
up  to  slavery ;  and  he  who  had  already  conceal- 
ed what  he  had  stolen,  to  pay  double  its  value. 
Why  this  difference  ? 

Uwi  That  property  might  not  pass  into  another  fisu 
*^  "^mily,  the  relations,  on  the  side  of  the  mother, 
were  not  allowed  to  succeed,  but  every  one 
might  make  his  will,  and  choose  any  citizen  he 
pleased  for  his  heir,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
own  children.  The  father  having  a  right  to  sell 
his  children,  might,  with  more  reason,  have  a 
power  to  disinherit  them.  Is  not  this  a  sufficient 
proof,  that  the  Roman  laws,  which  have  been 
so  highly  extolled,  were  subject  to  enormous 
abuses  ?  However,  Rome  made  a  great  acqui- 
sition when  she  got  a  body  of  laws  to  serve  as 
a  fixed  rule  for  the  people,  and  probably  they 
thought  that  this  advantage  greatly  outwei^- 
ed  some  inconveniencies  which  tney  derived 
from  tyrannical  regulations. 

Two  of  these  laws,  by  shortening  suits,  could 

dfiS.  not  fail  to  produce  excellent  effects.  They  or- 
dained, that  if  the  parties  did  not  agree,  the 
judge  should  take  cognizance  of  the  cause  from 
sun-rise  till  mid-day,  and  pass  sentence  before 
sim--set.  As  afikirs  became  more  numerous  and 
intricate,  they  were  obliged  afterwards  to  allow 
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more  time.  But  the  Romans  knew  nothing  of 
the  windings  and  delays  of  modem  chicaneryi 
which  frequently  makes  iniquity  triumph  over 
justice,  equally  ruining  both  parties^  and  ren- 
dering suits  at  law  one  of  the  greatest  scourges 
of  society. 

It  would  have  been  a  glorious  epoch  for  the  m 
Roman  republic,  if  the  decemvirs  had  only  pro-  ^^^ 
duced  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  they  soon  degene-  *y»»«^ 
rated  into  tyrants.  By  fawning  and  hypocrisy^ 
Appius  succeeded  so  a9  to  get  himself  nominat-^ 
ed  a  second  time  to  that  ojfiice,  which  was  set- 
tled only  for  one  year,  and  to  have  such  col-- 
leagues  appointed  as  were  agreeable  to  him. 
He  and  his  colleagues  very  soon  laid  aside  the 
mask,  and  proved  to  be  ten  tyrants,  united  by 
mutual  engagements,  each  of  them  escorted  by 
twelve  lictors,  so  that  the  people  and  the  laws 
were  trodden  under  foot,  and  such  dreadful  acts 
of  despotism  exercised,  that  some  of  the  prin-' 
cipal  men  of  the  republic  were  obliged  to  fly 
from  the  city.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  de^ 
cemvirs  kept  possession  of  their  office,  without 
asking  the  consent  of  either  senate  or  people^ 
as  if  the  twelve  tables  had  established  the  right 
of  the  strongest. 

Such  a  people  as  the  Romans,  jealous  of  li-  '^•^JJ^ 
berty,  and  accustomed  to  look  upon  death  with  «fDientiitw. 
indifference,  could  not  long  suomit  to  violent    x 
oppression ;  and  two  enormous  crimes  commit-* 
ted  by  the  decemvirs,  hurried  on  their  destruc-' 
tion«  They  had  raised  troc^s  against  the  iBqui 
and  Volscians,  who,  taking  the  advantage  of 
the  weak  state  in  which  Rome  was  at  that  time, 
came  to  lay  waste  the  Roman  territories,  and 
the  discontented  legions  suffered  themselves  to 
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be  defeated.     Sicinius  Dentatus,*  one  of  the 
bravest  officers,  a  zealous  plebeian,  who  was 
equally  free  in  his  discourse  and  intrepid  in  ac- 
tion, was  treacherously  assassinated  by  order  of 
the  tyrants ;  but  the  wicked  attempt  of  Appius 
against  Virginia,  rendered  them  still  more  exe^ 
crable. 
OoiMtaf      Appius  remained  in  Rome,  while  his  col- 
-An?""    leagues  were  carrying  on  the  war,  and  fell  in 
\^^^   love  with  Virginia,  tne  daughter  of  Vireinius, 
a  valiant  plebeian,  who  had  promised  ner  in 
marriage  to  Icilius,  formerly  a  tribune  of  the 
fieople.  After  several  fruitless  attempts  to  ra- 
tify nis  passion,  being  resolved  to  dishonour  her, 
he  attempted,  in  quauty  of  a  judge,  to  seize  her 
person,  upon  pretence  that  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  slave  of  one  of  his  clients,  who  claun- 
ed  her  as  his  property.     Icilius  defended  Vir-* 
ginia  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  lover,  and  the  peo- 
ple rising  in  an  uproar,  drove  Appius  from  the 
tribunal ;  but  his  power  must  have  soon  pre- 
vailed, if  Virginius,  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  the  danger  of  his  daughter,  bad  not  quit^ 
ted  the  camp  to  fly  to  her  assistance.    He  ar« 
*  rived,  pleaded  her  cause,  and  saw  the  formid- 
able judge  about  to  pi'onoimce  sentence  against 
her,  when,  transported  with  rage,  to  save  her 
honour,  he  plunged  his  knife  into  her  bosom, 
and,  showing  the  bloody  weapon  to  Appius,  It 
is  by  this  bkodf  said  he,  that  I  devote  ti^  head  to 
the  infernal  gods!    Appius  in  vain  ordered  him 
to  be  seized,  for  he  made  his  way  among  the 
people,  whom  he  inflamed  with  hatred  aeainst 
the  tyrants,  and  went  to  inspire  the  soldiers 

with  a  love  of  Uberty  and  thirst  of  revenge. 

-■■'■■'■'  ■  ■  » - 

*  livy  calls  him  L,  Siccius. 
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When  men  impatiently  suffer  oppression,  tra-  Ymr  of 
gical  scenes  never  fail  of  their  effect.  Except  JubS^on  of 
a  few  servile  souls,  the  whole  people  abandon-  ^i.,,^;^ 
*  ed  the  decemvirs,  and  adopted  republican  senti- 
ments. The  two  armies  joined  upon  the  Sacred 
Mount,  and  were  followed  in  crowds  by  the 
people ;  but  the  senate  did  not  know  what  part 
to  act,  till  at  length  the  general  outcnr  com- 
pelled the  decemvirs  to  resign,  and  Valerius 
and  Horatius,  their  enemies,  were  deputed  with 
full  powers  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  peo- 
ple. The  tribuneship,  and  the  ri?ht  of  ap- 
peal, which  were  looked  upon  as  the  founda^ 
tions  of  Uberty,  were  restored,  and  the  decem- 
virate  abolished,  but  without  any  violence  be^ 
ing  allowed  to  be  offered  to  the  persons  of  the 
decemvirs.  Valerius  and  Horatius  were  cho- ^2JjjJ[!^" 
sen  consuls^  and  by  some  popular  laws  which  ^  p«ipi^ 
they  made,  the  attachment  of  the  citizens 
was  greatly  increased.  The  creation  of  anj 
office,  which  debarred  the  people  from  the  pri- 
vilege of  an  appeal,  was  totally  prohibited. 
They  ordered,  that  laws  which  were  passed  in 
the  assemblies  by  tribes,  should  be  equally 
binding  upon  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  as 
those  which  were  made  in  the  assemblies  by 
centuries.  This  law,  which  was  very  favour- 
able for  the  tribunes,  could  not  fail  to  vex  the 
senate ;  but  circumstances  obliged  them  to 
give  their  consent. 

Virffinius  was  tribime,  and  more  anxious  to  ,  ^iit 

Eunish  the  decemvirs,  than  any  of  his  col-  pwiMiMd. 
^agues.     He  stood  forth  as  the  accuser  of  Ap« 
pius ;  and,  notwithstanding  there  was  an  appeal 
made  to  the  people,  seized  his  person,  saying 
that  a  monster  was  not  entitled  to  the  protect 
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tton  of  the  laivs,  tod  that  he  deserved  to  be 
thrown  into  that  prison,  which  he  had  insolent- 
ly called,  The  dwelUng  qftJie  plebeians.  Appius 
died  there  before  the  day  of  trial,  either  by  a 
voluntary  death,  as  we  are  assured  by  Livy, 
or,  according  to  the  conjecture  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  by  an  order  of  the  tribunes. 
Oppius,  another  aecemvir,  was  likewise  atccus^ 
ed,  and  died  in  the  same  manner*  The  other 
eight  secured  themselves  by  a  voluntary  exile; 
but  upon  their  estates  being  confiscated,  a  epe- 
neral  amnesty  was  published,  which  dispeUed 
all  apprehensions* 

tnWt  "^^  ^^  ^^  misfortune  of  society,  thaLt  men  sel- 
wkh  dom  keep  within  the  limits  of  justice ;  and  that 
^i^^^l^  those  people  who  are  most  zealous  to  punish 
the  abuse  of  power  in  others,  are  the  most 
likely  to  commit  the  same  ofience,  when  they 
get  mto  authority.  The  tribunes  wished  to 
continue  in  office,  and  probably  would  have  be- 
come as  wicked  as  the  decemvirs,  if  Duilius, 
one  of  their  colleagues,  who  was  a  sensible 
man,  and  a  lover  of  his  country,  had  not  de- 
feated their  intention.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  senate  showed  themselves  unjust,  by  refus- 
ing a  triumph  to  the  Consuls  Valerius  and  Ho- 
ratius,  who  had  returned  conquerors,  only  be- 
cause they  were  displeased  with  their  populari- 
ty. By  declining  to  do  justice  to  others,  we  al- 
most always  injure  ourselves.  The  consuls,  pro- 
voked at  the  behaviour  of  the  senate,  applied 
to  the  people,  and  obtained  the  honour  they 
required, 
iiqnrtieeof  But  the  pcoplc,  Icss  instructed,  and  more 
dispeople.  Qp|.  ^Q  j^j^  -j^^^  excess,  very  soon  disgraced 

themselves  by  a  contemptible  act  of  injustice. 
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The  Aricians,  and  the  ArdeatsB  contended  for 
the  right  to  some  lands,  and  chose  the  Romans 
as  arbiters  to  decide  the  dispute,  when  an  old 
plebeian  declared,  that  this  territory  being  de- 
pendant  on  Corioli,  was  the  property  of  Rome, 
and  advised  the  Romans  jto  tal^  possession  of 
it  as  their  owa  right.  In  vain  dia  the  consuls 
represent  the  disgrace  which  must  aJkt^nd  such 
shameful  proceedings.  That  it  would  deprive 
the  Romans  of  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
other  natipns,  and  that,  in  affairs  of  honour  and 
probity  the  loss  was  invaluable ;  but  the  peor 
pie  were  de^{  to  these  remonstrances,  and  the 
tribes  decreed,  that  the  territory  belonged  to 
Rome,  without  once  reflecting  that  they  might, 
one  time  or  another,  come  to  blush  for  the  inr 
famous  transaction,  which  the  senate  very  soon 
attempted  to  eflface,  by  restoring  the  lands. 

Intestine  broils,  which  are  in  some  degree  J^^ 
the  perpetual  scourge  of  republics,  whose  con-  New 
stitution  is  always  unsteady,  prevailed  in  Rome  ^^^ 
xnore  now  than  ever.  Success  always  encou- 
rages people  to  become  more  enterpnsing,  and 
each  of  the  tribunes  was  anxious  at  this  time 
to  signalize  himself  by  gaining  some  victory 
over  the  senate,  One  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  prohibited  marriages  between  patricians 
and  pleoeians,  which  r^i^ed  an  odious  barrier 
betwixt  the  two  orders.  The  first,  by  being  in 
possession  of  the  exclusive  privilege  to  be  chq- 
sen  consuls,  imagined  th^t  they  were  bom  to 
command;  while  the  other,  by  the  help  of  the 
tribuneship,  were  incessantly  struggling  to  re- 
store the  natural  eauality.  Canuleius,  a  hardy 
tribune,  seconded  by  his  colleagues,  solemnly 
protested  that  h^  wqyld  oppose  every  attempt 
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to  levy  troops,  until  the  liberty  of  intermarry^ 
ing  was  restored,  and  even  till  a  law  should  be 
passed,  to  entitle  plebeians  to  be  elected  con- 
suls as  well  as  the  patricians.  On  the  eve  of  a 
war,  it  was  necessary  to  show  some  condescen- 
sion. The  article  of  marriages  was  complied 
with ;  but  from  a  dread  of  debasing  the  con- 
sular dimity,  the  senators  proposed  to  create 
three  mUitary  tribunes  instead  of  consuls,  in- 
^^  differently  from  amon^  the  patricians  or  ple- 
tribone^  bciaus.    Thc  people  having  approved  of  this 

5"""*^  reject,  gave  a  very  singular  proof  of  their  mo- 
eration,  by  electmg  three  patricians  to  the 
new  dignity.  A  few  months  after  they  resign- 
ed their  office,  upon  pretence  that  the  auspices 
had  not  been  favourable.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly a  device  of  the  senate  to  put  matters  up- 
on the  former  footing,  and  in  fact  the  c<misu1- 
ship  was  re-established;  for  the  tribunes  had 
no  inducement  to  obstruct  it,  as  they  saw  the 
people  were  resolved  to  give  their  votes  in  fa- 
vour of  the  patricians,  who,  by  their  talents  and 
abilities,  were  entitled  to  the  preference. 


of 


CHAPTER  II. 

FROM    THE   ESTABLISHMENT    OF    CENSORS   TO  THE 

BANISHMENT  OF  CAMIULUS. 

Yew  of    JFor  seventeen  years  the  numbering  of  the 

^2^^  citizens  had  been  omitted,  and  the  interruption 

ment     of  this  prudcut  custom  disturbed  the  orcter  of 

""**^  government;  therefore  the  Consuls,  Qiiintius 
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Capitolinus  and  M.  Geganius,  thought  of  re- 
stormg  it ;  but  being  opiNressed  with  too  much 
business,  to  be  able  to  mscharge  the  duty  them- 
aelves,  as  had  been  the  practice  of  former  con- 
suls, they  introduced  a  new  magistracy,  to  whom 
this  care  was  to  be  intrusted.  This  was  the 
origin  of  censors.  Their  dignity  appeared  at 
first  to  be  of  so  little  consequence,  that  the 
tribunes  did  not  vouchsafe  to  contend  for  it 
with  the  patricians  ;  but  in  a  few  years  it  rose 
to  be  almost  on  a  level  with  the  consulship. 
The  duty  of  the  censors  was  to  watch  over  the 
manners  of  the  people,  with  a  power  of  punish- 
ing and  degraoing  any  citizen,  of  whatever 
rank,  that  should  be  found  ofiending.  The 
care  of  the  finances,  and  the  support  of  the 
public  buildings,  were  intrusted  to  them ;  and 
to  this  office,  tne  glory  and  prosperity  of  Rome 
may  in  a  great  degree  be  ascribea ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  excellent  remark  of  Montesquieu, 
Bad  examples  produce  worse  consequences  than 
crimes^  and  more  states  have  been  ruined  hy  inftinge' 
ments  of  morals^  than  hy  a  violation  of  the  laws. 
By  restraining  vice,  the  censors  averted  a  fatal  . 
contagion,  which  contaminates,  dissolves,  and,, 
sooner  or  later,  destroys  the  body  politic. 

The  office  of  censor  was  fixed  at  first  to  con-j,„„4ij„  ^ 
tinue  five  years,  that  is,  from  one  lustrum  to  an-  ^J^^^ 
other,  but  was  soon  reduced  to  eig^hteen  months, 
so  that  there  was  no  censors  durmg  the  remain- 
der of  the  lustrum.  This  change  was  made  by 
the  dictator  Emilius  in  three  hundred  and  nine- 
teen ;  and  when  the  people  had  ^ven  their 
consent,  he  resigned  the  dictatorship,  To  shaw^ 
said  he,  that  qffkes  of  long  duration  are  not  to  my 
mnd.    The  two  who  tvei'e  censors  at  that  time, 
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and  certainly  unworthy  of  that  rank,  revenged 
tjlemselves  oy  expunging  the  name  of  £miHus 
from  the  register  of  his  century,  which  depriV- 
ed  him  of  the  right  of  voting,  and  imposmg  a 
tax  upon  him  of  eight  times  the  usual  rate. 
This  great  man  restrained  the  indiOTiation  of 
the  people,  which  was  ready  to  burst  forth  upon 
the  neaas  of  the  censors.  He  despised  a  mark 
of  ignominy^  which  was  occasioned  by  a  meri.* 
torious  deed. 
Vtfiatioiit  Rome,  perpetually  agitated  by  factions,  and 
"■  *^     always  at  war  with  her  neighbours,  often  vari* 


ed  her  plans  of  government.  She  had  new 
military  tribunes,  who  were  afterwards  displac- 
ed by  the  consuls.  The  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple renewed  their  complaints,  pn  account  of  the 
offices  which  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  pa- 
tricians, and  the  Agrarian  law.  History  would 
become  tiresome  by  the  repetition  of  tliese  uni- 
form details ;  I  therefore  omit  numbers  of  th^m 
which  afford  no  instruction. 

-J^jjjjj^       The  consul  Posthumius,  who  had  rendered 

iiis  mAdmu  himself  detested  by  his  severity,  was  stoned  ta 
death  by  his  soldiers,  and  was  the  first  instance, 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  of  a  general  be- 
ing killed  by  his  army.  When  morals  and  dis-r 
cipline  were  at  an  end,  we  shall  see  that  even 
the  blood  of  the  Caesars  could  not  be  spared. 
Yew  of        About  this  time,  we  find  a  decree  was  passed 

pT^t^*  in  the  senate^  to  allow  pay  to  the  soldiers  who 
for  the    served  in  the  infantry,  and  the  people  were 

"*^*^*  transported  with  joy  upon  the  occasion.  They 
had  been  hitherto  obliged  to  serve  at  their  own 
expense,  which  was  the  caiise  of  their  running 
into  debt,  and  of  the  misery  and  vexations  that 
followed ;  but  now  they  testified  the  most  live-r 
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\y  gratitude  to  the  senators,  and  declared  that, 
from  henceforth,  they  would  cheerfully  spill 
their  blood  in  defence  of  their  country.  A  sen- 
timent worthy  of  such  a  people.  * 

The  tribunes  being  inclined  to  take  amiss  ^Jg^*v 
whatever  was  done  by  the  senate,  declaimed  batmVMii^ 
against  this  decree  with  affected  zeal.  They 
said,  that  the  pay  of  the  army  would  become  a 
burden  upon  the  people ;  that  the  old  soldiers 
would  not  suffer  their  successors  to  be  maiur 
tained  at  their  cost,  when  they  had  all  along 
served  at  their  own  expense ;  and  lastly,  that 
3uch  innovations  would  proye  fatal  to  the  re-r 
public,  by  obtaining  advantages  for  individuals; 
and  their  declamations  began  to  influence  some 
of  the  people  ;  but  the  patricians  having  gene-r 
rously  taxed  themselves,  and  their  example  be- 
ing followed  by  the  rich  plebeians,  the  mur- 
mers  soon  ceased.  Even  the  poor  were  willing 
to  contribute,  and  the  senate  projected  greater 
enterprises. 

Hitherto,  their  wars  were  only  incursions  into  '^*^yS2f^ 
the  coimtry  of  the  enemy,  and  battles  which  decree, 
were  seldom  decisive.  A  campaign  of  twenty 
or  thirty  days  exhausted  the  whole  resources  of 
the  troops,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return, 
without  naving  accomplished  any  thing  of  con- 
sequence. Their  power  could  only  be  extend- 
ed by  armies,  supported  at  the  expense  of  the 
repuolic.      Here  then  we  see  a  remarkable 


*  In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  private  fopt-aoldicr  had  two  oboli  a  daj^ 
tiie  centurion  four,  and  the  trooper  six.  He  tells  us,  that  the  medium 
price  of  a  bushel  of  vhcat  was  four  oboli,  and  was  sufficient  to  serve  a 
soldier  eight  days.  If  we  were  only  to  consider  their  maintenance,  the 
pay  was  very  considerable ;  but  aolcUers  were  not  prorided  at  that  tiip^ 
jviih  every  neoesMry,  as  they  are  al  presenL 


-he   *; 
^^i-'  ^^^i^V    'liar  -tusr 
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d^rice  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
plague,  superstition,  and  the  eftbrts  of  the  ene- 
my, all  together  contributed  to  protract  the 
war  to  a  great  length ;  but  Camillus  was  chosen 
dictator,  and  was  worthy  of  bringing  it  to  a 
conclusion.      As  he  despaired  of  taking  the 

Elace  by  assault,  he  du?  a  passage  under  ground 
y  which  his  army  comd  enter  the  city.   When 
the  work  was  finished,  being  persuaded  that  he 
would  carry  the  town,  he  wrote  to  the  senate, 
to  know  what  they  chose  to  have  done  with 
the  plunder.    After  some  disputes,  they  agreed 
that  it  should  be  divided  among  the  army,  and 
whoever  should  ?o  to  join  them.     This  was  a 
means  of  suddenly  increasing  the  army;  and 
while  one  part  attacked  the  ramparts,  the  other 
entered  the  city  by  the  subterranean  passage, 
and  took  it  after  ten  years  sieee.    One  of  the   Yw  of 
tribunes  proposed,  that  a  half  of  the  citizens  sSSiJto* 
should  settle  there ;  but  Camillus  and  the  se-  '^^^ 
nate  wisely  .rejected  this  proposal,  from  an  ap-  dtinn  m 
prehension  that  Rome  and  Veii  would  become     ^*^ 
the  capitals  of  two  states ;  and  therefore,  only 
divided  the  lands  among  such  of  the  people  as 
chose  to  form  a  colony  in  the  country  of  the 
Veians. 

Some  time  after,  they  laid  siege  to  Falerii,  a  Faicni 
city  of  the  Falisci.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  the  ,,^2^ 
story  that  is  told  of  a  schoolmaster,  who,  walk- 
ing out  of  the  town  daily  during  the  sieee  with 
his  scholars,  at  last  went  to  the  camp  ofCamil- 
lus,  and  delivered  iip  the  youth  to  that  gene- 
ral, whose  conduct  we  cannot  help  applauding, 
whether  the  account  be  well  or  ill  founded. 
The  expression  put  into  his  mouth  by  Livy,  is 
the  law  of  humanity.    Wttlumt  being  united  with 
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Hie  Falisci  hy  treaty,  we  are.  and  ahcmf^  skaU  6$ 
united  to  them  by  the  law  qf  nature.  War  has  U^ 
rules  as  well  as  peace ^  and  we  know  how  to  carnj 
it  on  with  no  less  justice  t/ion  bravery.  Accord 
ing  to  the  historian,  Camillus  sent  the  tnitoi 
back  to  the  city  with  his  hands  tied  bebuu 
him,  and  scourged  with  rods  by  his  scholars 
>vhen  th.Q  besieg^,  being  strucR  with  admin 
^  tion  of  the  disinterested  yirtue  pf  the  Roman 

immediately  sued  for  peace, 
JJ*|2»       Camillu3  was,  in  the  mean  time,  accused  b] 
h  m  of  the  one  of  the  tribunes,  of  havings  appropiiatei 

yriboMi.    pg^^  ^£  ^Yxe  plunder  of  Veii  to  himself:    It  i 

true,  that  after  the  spoils  were  divided,  he  ha 
. .  demanded  a  tenth  part  to  be  returned,  to  a< 

r  >  complish  a  vow  which  was  made  in  honour  c 

Apollo.  The  priests  had  been  consulted  upo 
the  subject  ot  the  yow,  which  was  zealousl; 
fulfilled,  and  for  which  purpose  the  women  si 
far  concuri'ed,  as  to  sacrifice  their  jewek.  Ro 
lin  makes  a  reflection  upon  this  occasion,  whicl 
possibly  may  mislead.  ^  The  Romans  Jcnew, 
\\  »aid  he,  *  that  a  vow  ig  an  engagement  entered 

'^  into  with  the  Deity,  and  a  solemn  promise 

made  to  Uim,  ffom  which  nothing^  can  be  re* 
trenched ;  and  if  it  is  a  crime  to  break  a  pro 
'  mise  made  to  men,  it  is  a  sacrilegious  impietj 

1  to  fail  with  respect  to  God.  *     Ought  not  this 

f  pious  writer  to  have  added,  that  great  abuse 

*'  may  arise  from  yow§  inspired  by  superstition 

that  in  such  a  case  they  ought  not  to  be  helc 
in  such  estin^ation ;  and  that  the  Romans  wouk 
have  deserved  greater  pmise  if  their  piety  ha< 
been  better  founded?  Their  mistaken"  reli 
gion  frequently  obliged  them  to  fulfil  i*ows 
which  an  enlightened  understandli^g  Mrould  havt 
prevented  them  from  making. 
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Let  what  will  haVe  been  the  vow  of  Camil-  He  go« 
lus,  the  people  were  provoked,  not  only  at  his  yj^rj 
having  deprived  them  of  a  part  of  the  plunder, 
but  likewise  at  his  having  triumphed  in  too  in- 
solent a  manner^  To  prevent  an  iniquitous 
sentence,  Camillus  banisned  himself,  while  he 
prayed  to  the  gods,  according  to  some  authors, 
that  his  ungrateful  country  might  regret  the 
loss  of  him.  When  Aristides  was  leaving  A- 
thens  to  go  into  banishment,  he  begged  the 
contrary.  If  the^  Grecian  displayed  a  virtuous 
disposition  superior  to  the  Koman,  Rome  at 
least  equalled  Athens  in  injustice.  As  Cicero  ob- 
serves, superior  merit  was  always  exposed  to 
persecution  in  the  ancient  republics.  Let  no 
one  have  superior  merit  with  us^  said  the  Ephe- 
sians  when  they  banished  H6miodorus  'y  if  a 
man  thinks  himself  eminent^  let  him  go  to  another 
country.  *  That  absurd  expression  displays  a 
sentiment  which  was  at  that  time  very  com- 
mon ;  but  necessity  made  them  regret  the  loss 
of  men  of  abilities.  Rome  very  soon  became 
sensible,  that  the  want  of  Camillus  could  not  be 
supplied. 

•  Tiisc5. 
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FIFTH  EPOCH. 

ROME  TAKEN  BY  THE  GAULS.    PROGRESS  OF 

THE  ROMANS  IN  ITALY. 


FROSff    THE   TEAR   OF   ROME   THREE    HUNDRED  AND 
SIXTY  THREEy  TO  POUR  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY  ONE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

IRRUPTION   OF  THB   GAUL8   INTO  ITALY.      THE  TAK1N& 
OF  ROME.      LAWS  OF  LICINIUS. 

Irruption  €f  The  GruIs  who  inhabited  the  country  lying 
^itoS?  between  the  Seine  and  Garonne,  as  far  as  the 
Alps, '  which  was  called  Celtic  Gaul,  bad  made^ 
an  incursion  into  Italy  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Tarquin^  and  returned  frequently  after  in  search 
of  settlements.  To  them  is  ascribed  the  found- 
ing of  Mediolanum,  Comum,  Brixia,  Cremona, 
and  some  other  cities.  In  the  year  of  Rome  three 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  new  swarm  of  these 
barbarians,  enticed  by  Aruns  of  Clusium  in  Tus- 
cany, to  whom  his  fellow-citizens  had  refused 
to  do  justice,  arrived  in  Italy.  It  is  said,  that 
the  Italian  wines  were  the  allui-ements  which 
he  offered  to  the  Gauls,  to  persuade  them  to 
espouse  his  cause.     Having  laid  siege  to  Clu- 
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Slum,  the  inhabitants  implored  assistance  from 
Rome ;  and  though  the  senate  had  no  particu- 
lar inducement  to  make  them  interfere  in  the 
fate  of  the  Tuscans,  they  sent  three  young  pa- 
tricians to  negociate  a  peace  ;  but  tne  impru- 
dence of  these  ambassaaors  made  the  storm  fall 
upon  Rome  herself. 

They  desired  to  know  of  Brennus,  the  chief     The 

of  the  Gauls,  by  what  right  he  invaded  Tus-  ,Ji^„„ 

cany ;  to  which  he  replied,  That  the  Clusians  ""^^ 


havmg  lands  of  which  they  made  no  use,  un- 
justly refused  them  to  the  Gauls,  who  had  as 
much  right  to  them,  as  the  Romans  had  to 
those  of  which  they  had  taken  possession ;  that 
every  thing  was  the  property  ol  the  brave,  who 
derived  their  ri^ht  from  the  sword.  These 
reasons  gave  a  faithful  picture  of  the  character 
of  a  people  to  whom  they  were  familiar.  The 
ambassadors,  dissembling  their  indignation,  de- 
sired that  they  might  have  leave  to  enter  the 
town,  on  pretence  of  holding  a  conference  with 
the  besieged ;  but,  instead  of  recommending  a 
peace,  they  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
Clusians,  and  fought  against  the  Gauls. 

Brennus  immediately  marched  to  Rome,  and  Qramaa 
sent  a  herald  to  demand  satisfaction,  and  to  re-  ^SSS^ 
quire  that  the  guilty  might  be  delivered  up  to 
his  vengeance.  The  senate,  in  perplexity,  left 
the  affair  to  the  decision  of  the  people,  who, 
&r  from  disapproving  of  what  haa  been  done 
by  the  ambassadors,  chose  them  miUtary  tri- 
bunes for  the  following  year.  This  coula  not 
£Eiil  to  irritate  the  Gauls,  who  hastened  their 
march,  declaring  that  now  they  would  have 
to  do  only  with  the  Romans. 
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Y^^  The  Romans,  governed  by  six  milltaiy  tri^ 
»«g^  bunes,  without  consuls,  went,  to  meet  the  ene- 
^  Alia  and  my  with  a  very  inferior  force,  ivhich  was  still 

Jb^  weaker  from  a  total  relaxation  of  military  dis-^ 
cipline.  Even  the  number  of  their  geneiau  was 
a  sufficient  obstruction,  and,  without  ahnost 
striking  a  blow,  they  were  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Allia«  They  had  omitted  to  consult 
the  augurs,  which  the  politics  of  the  senate  had 
rendered  respectable  in  the  e]^es  of  a.  supersti- 
tious people,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  one  cause  of 
the  soldiers  being'  disheartened.  Rome  was  &X^ 
ed  with  fear  and  consternation  ;  the  old  men, 
women,  and  children,  fled  to  the  neig^hbouring 
cities,  while  the  youth  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
Capitol,  being  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last 
fi^  extremity.  Fourscore  illustrious  senators,  by  a 
**lfe^te**  ^'^^»  devoted  themselves  to  death  ;  a  patriotic 

dMiKiTtt  consecration,  to  which  they  annexed  an  idea 

**  **^  that  it  would  terrify  the  enemy.  Tlie  Gauls  ar- 
rived, and  massacred  these  venerable  men,  sit- 
ting immovable  in  their  curule  chairs.  They 
then  attacked  the  Capitol,  but  beingf  repulsed, 
set  fire  to  the  city.  It  was  upcm  this  occasion 
that  the  ancient  historical  monuments  were  de- 
stroved. 

Ciminoi       11^  Camillus  had  preferred  tlie  wretched  giu« 
"•^JjJ^  tifications  of  revenge  to  the  duties  of  a  citizen, 

^etautt.  Rome  would  have  been  ruined  beyond  aU  re- 
medy ;  but  always  animated  with  a  love  of  his 
country,  and,  perhaps,  with  a  desire  of  com- 
manding the  Romans,  he  persuaded  the  Ardea- 
tae,  with  whom  he  lived  in  exile,  to  take  arms 
against  tlie  Gauls,  a  part  of  whom  were  em- 
ployed  in  laying  waste    the   country  in    the 
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neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  he  cut  a  detach- 
ment of  them  in  pieces.  Upon  this  advantage 
being  gained,  the  Romans  took  courage,  and 
entreated  him  to  assume  the  command.  Being 
convinced  that  the  supreme  power  was  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  defended  the  Capi- 
tol, he  insisted  upon  having  their  consent.  A 
young  plebeian  undertook  to  execute  this  dan- 
gerous message,  and  returned  to  acquaint  Ca- 
millus  that  he  was  chosen  dictator. 

M anlius,  who  had  formerly  been  consul,  sav-  The  Cnitoi 
ed  the  Capitol  when  attacked  in  the  night  by  bySbddni. 
the  Gauls.  The  story  of  the  ^eese  being  more 
watchful  than  dogs,  and  givmg  the  alarm  to 
Manlius,  may  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
from  that  time,  geese  were  honoured  in  Rome, 
whereas  the  dogs  were  detested,  and  even  pu- 
nished, for  one  was  publicly  impaled  every  year. 
These  trifles  kept  up  the  idea,  in  the  minds  of 
a  superstitious  people,  that  heaven  miraculous- 
ly interposed  lor  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
pubUc.  As  geese  were  consecrated  to  Juno,  she 
undoubtedly  made  use  of  their  cries  for  the  pre- 
servation oi  Rome. 

The  circumstances  which  followed  have  little 
more  probability.  After  a  blockade  of  seven 
months,  according  to  Livy  and  the  ^nerality 
of  historians,  both  besiegers  and  besieged,  be- 
ing equally  dejected  wim  want  and  diseases, 
they  met  to  hold  a  conference,  when  Brennus 
demanded  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold  ; 
and  the  Romans,  upon  these  terms,  consented 
to  purchase  a  dishonourable  peace.  The  sum 
was  brought  by  Sulpicius,  who  complained  that 
the  Gauls  used  false  scales  ;  upon  which  Bren- 

VOL.  I.  H  H 
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nus  added  his  sword  to  the  weight,  exclaiming; 
Woe  to  the  conquered  !  Camillas  arriving  at  that 
instant  as  dictator,  hroke  the  agreement.  It  is 
with  iron^  and  not  with  gold,  cried  he,  thai  Bo^ 
mans  must  be  redeemed.  They  instantly  engaged, 
when  the  Gauls  were  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  so 
that  there  was  not  a  single  man  left  to  carry 
home  the  news  of  their  disaster. 

Independent  of  the  marvellous,  which  makes 
this  account  much  to  be  doubted,  the  relaticMi 
of  it,  as  given  by  Polybius,  does  not  allow  us 
to  give  credit  to  it.  He  tells  us,  that  the  Gauls 
accommodated  matters  with  the  Romans,  and 
gave  up  their  city  to  fly  to  the  defence  of  their 
own  country,  which  was  attacked  by  the  V^[ie- 
ti.  How  came  such  an  useful  and  important  re- 
mark to  escape  the  authors  of  the  English  Uni- 
versal History,  which,  notwithstanding  his  little 
turn  for  criticism,  did  not  escape  Romn  ? 
The  chy  Rome  was  rebuilt  in  one  year,  like  a  village, 
"tidJjut**  without  regularity,  and  the   common  sewers 

«'^*  were  founa  even  under  private  houses.  Far 
from  making  any  progress  in  the  arts,  tJie  Ro- 
mans seem  rather  to  have  declined  from  the 
time  that  republican  government  was  estabVish- 
ed.  More  tranquil  under  monarchy,  they  might 
undoubtedly  have  been  able  to  execute  some 
finer  works;  but  accustomed  to  be  led  by  the 
present  conjuncture,  order  never  could  prevail. 

MADiint       Manlius,  who  had  saved  the  Capitol,  a  patri- 
*2SISi**^  cian  distinguished  by  his  services,  who  had  de- 
at  tyranny,  gervcd  auQ  obtaincd  thirty-seven  military  re- 
wards, civic,  mural,  and  other  crowns,  for  one 
of  the  great  instruments  of  Roman  policy  was 
to  excite  valour  by  making  it  respected,  it  is 
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said,  aimed  at  obtaining  sovereign  power.  He 
supported,  and  stirred  up  the  plebeians  against 
the  nobles  ;  paid  the  debts  of  the  poor  ;  deli* 
vered  them  from  their  creditors  ;  and  made  use 
of  the  dangerous  talent  of  flattery,  that  he  might 
gain  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  bring  them 
afterwards  into  subjection;  but,  like  man^ 
others,  he  was  himself  the  victim  of  his  ambi* 
tion.  Cossus  being  chosen  dictator  by  the  se- 
nate,  he  caused  Manlius  to  be  seized,  and  such 
was  the  authority  of  a  dictator,  that  no  one 
dared  to  offer  the  least  obstruction. 

When  Cossus  resigned  his  office,  Manlius  be-    ycv  of 
ing  set  at  liberty,  renewed  his  intrigues,  and  was  ^^^ 
accused  before  the  people.     Historians  tell  us,piittodnA; 
that,  on  purpose  to  obtain  a  sentence  against 
him,  the  assembly  of  the  people  was  obliged  to 
be  held  out  of  the  Campus  Martins,  in  a  place 
from  whence  the  Capitol  could  not  be  seen,  so 
much  did  that  object  impress  the  people  in  his 
favour,  and  he  was  thrown  headlong  even  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock.     The  people  repented  and 
regretted  what  they  had  done,  beheving  that 
Jupiter,  in  anger,  revenged  his  death,  by  send- 
ing a  plague,  which  began  soon  after  he  had 
suffered. 

Melius,  a  Roman  knight,  several  years  before  am^ 
this,  tbree  hundred  and  fourteen,  was  suspect- 
ed of  aiming  at  tyranny,  because  he  had  distri- 
buted com  to  the  people  in  the  time  of  a  fa- 
mine. Cincinnatus,  at  that  time  very  old,  was 
chosen  dictator ;  and  Servilius,  his  general  of 
horse,  killed  Melius  with  his  own  hand,  after 
he  had  been  rescued  from  the  lictor  by  the  po- 

Eulace.  The  dictator  congratulated  Servilius  on 
aving  delivered   his  country  from  a  tyrant, 
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Such  instances,  which  are  very  frequent  in  t 
Roman  history,  serve,  perhaps,  as  much  to  pro 
the  restless  jealousy  of  the  senate,  as  their  I 
tred  of  royalty.  Whoever  showed  himself 
friend  of  the  people,  always  occasioned  jealou 
in  the  patricians ;  and  I  much  question  their  I 
ing  scrupulous  ahout  the  proofs  of  tyrani 
which  made  them  put  to  death  so  many  illi 
trious  citizens.  The  instance  of  the  Grace 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention,  n 
strengthen  this  conjecture  ;  but  let  us  resiu 
the  thread  of  our  history. 

The  trivial  wars  with  the  neig^hbonrs 
Rome  were  renewed;  but  the  only  obja 
worthy  of  our  attention  are  the  domestic  d 
faaffwit  sentions,  and  the  alterations  which  they  prod 
"""^"*^  ced  in  the  mode  of  government.  An  advanta 
which  had  always  been  disputed  with  the  peop 
was  about  to  be  obtained  for  them  by  the  \ 
nity  of  a  woman.  Two  daughters  of  Fabi 
Ambustus,  a  patrician,  were  married,  the  o\ 
to  a  military  tribune,  the  other  to  a  rich  pi 
beian.  The  wife  of  the  plebeian  being*  one  aa 
at  her  sister's,  and  seeing  the  respect  that  wa 
shown  to  her  as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chiel 
of  the  state,  was  seized  with  vexation  at  bein 
confounded  with  the  crowd.  She  appeared  m< 
lancholy  wherever  she  went,  and  her  fathe 
anxious  to  know  the  cause,  at  last  wrested  tt 
secret  from  her.  You  have  married  me^  said  sh 
into  a  family  which  is  excluded  from  sharing  ti 
honours  of  the  republic.  fVhat  a  difference  U 
tween  my  sister* s  situation  and  mine  !  Fabius  lo^ 
ed  her  tenderly,  and  promised  that  she  shoul 
be  satisfied. 
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Experience  never  could  bring  a  better  proof  Yew  of 
of  great  effects  being  produced  from  small  ^**l!1S^' 
causes.  The  thoughts  ot  the  father  were  sole-  rfLicimM 
1^  employed  on  finding  the  means  of  gratifying  j?  iSh7 
his  daughter.  Her  husband  Licinius,  and  Sex- 
tius,  a  young  plebeian  of  uncommon  merit,  join- 
ed in  his  views,  and  having  got  themselves 
elected  tribunes  of  the  people,  proposed  some 
laws  which  were  entirely  contrary  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  senate.  They  wanted  the  military 
tribuneships  to  be  abolished,  the  consuls  re- 
stored, and  from  that  time  forward  one  of  the 
consuls  to  be  a  plebeian.  To  obtain  this  law, 
they  added  two  others,  still  more  terrible  to  the 
patricians.  The  first  was,  that  all  the  interest 
which  had  been  already  paid,  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  principal  of  his  debts,  and 
that  the  remainder  should  be  discharged  by 
three  eoual  payments  from  one  year  to  an- 
other. The  second  was,  that  no  citizen  should 
possess  more  than  five  hundred  jugera  of  land, 
and  that  the  overplus  should  be  divided  among 
the  poor  who  haa  no  property. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  these  laws  disturb-  netriimiMi 
ed  the  senate,  and  heated  the  minds  of  the  i^S? 
people.  Discord  revived,  cabals  increased,  and 
all  was  confusion  and  uproar.  The  patricians 
had  recourse  to  policy,  and  gained  ov^r  the 
rest  of  the  tribunes,  who,  by  a  single  word, 
stopped  the  deUberations,  and  prevented  the 
sumtiges  from  being  collected,  licinius  and 
Sextius,  employing  the  same  weapons  against 
their  colleagues,  prevented  the  election  of  ma.- 
gistrates,  and,  continuing  still  in  office,  renew- 
ed the  same  obstructions  for  five  years  toge- 
ther, so  that  the  republic  fell  into  downright 
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anarchy.    A  war  with  the  people  of  Vditre 
made  tnem  sensible  of  the  necessity  <rf*  choos- 
ing leaders ;  and  six  militarv  tribimes,  as  for- 
merlv,  were  set  at  the  head  of  aflhirs.    Tefitrse 
was  nesieged,  hut  that  did  not  prevent  dissen- 
sions at  Rome. 
Lidaioi       Licinius  and  Sextius  heinj^  chosen  tribiiDEs 
■"^„^JJf*  of  the  people  for  the  eighth  time,  were  the  mwe 
^vr^  formidable  to  their  opponents,  as  ther  set  in 
tiTmL  motion  every  spring  that  can  ajfect  die  human 
heart.  They  press^  the  nobles  with  interroga- 
tories,  to  which  they  could  not  reply  but  by 
wounding  the  minds  of  the  people.     •  Is  it  jost 
that  you  should  possess  more  than  five  huncued 
jugera  of  land,  while  the  greatest  part  of  the 

Elebeians  have  no  more  than  two,  in  which  they 
ave  scarce  room  to  build  themselves  a  cottage 
and  a  tomb  ?  Must  the  people,  oppressed  with 
debts,  for  ever  languish  in  cnains,  and  the  house 
of  every  patrician  oecome  a  prison  ?  Can  the 
Roman  people  think  themselves  freed  from  the 
yoke  of  royalty,  while  they  continue  to  grosn 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  ?  Is  there  any 
remedy  for  these  evils,  but  to  divide  the  consu- 
lar power  between  the  plebeians  and  patri- 
cians ? '  The  people  greedily  catched  at  these 
reasons,  but  the  tribunes  were  divided  ;  yet  Li- 
cinius and  Sextius  showed  that  they  were  resolv- 
ed to  overcome  every  opposition.  In  such  a 
critical  situation,  the  senate  saw  the  necessity 
of  choosing  a  dictator,  and  appointed  Camillus, 
who,  since  the  deliverance  ot  Rome,  had  sig- 
nalized himself  by  gaining  a  number  of  other 
Cwnfflui   victories. 

tator**"      As  that  great  man  found  that  he  could  not 
**  to^  bring  the  tribunes  to  obey,  he  suddenly  resign- 
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ed  the  dictatorship  ;  but,  though  he  was  four- 
score years  of  age,  he  was  elected  to  that  dig- 
nity a  fifth  time,  becaase  the  Gauls  were  re- 
turning to  attack  Rome,  The  cutting  swords 
of  the  Gauls,  being  handled  both  with  skill  and 
strength,  were  one  of  the  main  causes  of  their 
victory  at  AUia ;  the  dictator,  therefore,  to  pre-  He 
vent  them  from  the  same  advantages,  gave  the  *SlSJ?** 
Romans  helmets  of  brass,  bucklers  covered  with 
plates  of  iron,  and  long  spears  to  nrevent^ttic 
strokes  of  the  sword.  '"He  defeatea  the  Gaids ; 
received  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Velitrae;  was  honoured  with  a  triumph;  and 
was  obliged  to  contend  with  the  tribunes. 

However  much  they  respected  the  person  of    Vew  of 
Camillus,  the  dictatorship,  by  being  too  com-  tSI^jm^ 
mon,  no  longer  impressed  the  minds  of  the  peo-    "*«*•«•• 

Sle  with  that  dread  and  veneration  which  it  nad 
one  formerly.  Objects  which  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  see,  grow  familiar;  and  it  is  an  egre^- 
ous  fault  to  be  lavish  of  that  which,  to  be  usehil, 
must  be  imcommon.  As  the  place  where  the 
public  assemblies  met  was  almost  become  a  field 
of  battle,  Sextius  and  Licinius  were  so  daring 
as  to  insult  the  dictator.  One  of  their  officers 
presumed  to  lay  hold  of  him,  but  was  beaten 
off  by  the  patricians.  Csunillus  marched  to  the 
Capitol,  and  made  a  vow  to  build  a  temple  to 
Concord  when  the  public  tranquillity  should  be 
restored.  The  senate  at  last  n)imd  themselves 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  people,  and  to  allow 
them  to  choose  a  plebeian  consul.  All  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  tribunes  aimed  at  this  point, 
and  were  only  employed  as  means  to  obtam  it ; 
but,  however,  the  law  which  limited  possessions 
to  five  hundred  jugera,  was  at  the'-same  time 
accepted. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PLEBEIANS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  CONSULSHIP. 
THE  ESTABLISHBiENT  OF  A  PR^TOR  AND  CURUUB 
EDILES.      WAR  WITH  THE  CABfPANIANS  AND  LATINS. 

PU^ftUgg^  The  consular  dignity  was  now  conferred  upon 
«««>•   a  new  man,  by  the  plebeians  having  chosen 
Sextius  the  tribune.    Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
judices of  the  nobles,  it  was  for  the  advantage 
of  the  republic  that  merit  could  raise  plebeians 

TiMpneterto  the  highest  honours  of  the  state.     Camillus 

■^jJ^gJJJJ*'  obtained  from  the  people,  as  if  in  exchange, 
that  a  new  office  should  be  instituted  to  which 
only  patricians  should  be  eligible,  which  was 
callea  thePraetorship.  The  consuls  being  often 
engaged  in  war,  and  unable  to  adminster  jus- 
tice,  the  praetor,  for  at  first  there  was  only  one, 
was  intrusted  with  this  essential  duty  of  g*o- 
vernment.  At  the  same  time,  two  patrician  or 
curule  ediles  were  created,  whose  province  was 
to  take  care  of  the  temples,  theatres,  games, 
public  squares,  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  other 
duties. 
Nobflity       The  curule  offices,  so  called,  because  they 

•?««iied  to  who  bore  them  had  a  pii vilege  of  beinjg:  carried 

the  curule  •  •  i»  v  ii« 

offices,  in  an  ivory  chair,  were  the  consulship,  censor- 
ship, dictatorship,  prsetorship,  and  this  new  of- 
fice of  edile.  They  entitled  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  enjoyed  them  to  the  rank  of  no- 
bility. Thus  a  ditfereiice  was  made  between 
noble  and  patrician.    Vanity,  always  ingenious 
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in  contriving  distinction,  made  one  likewise  be- 
tween the  noble  patricians  and  the  noble  ple- 
beians. 

Camillus,  that  singularly  excellent  man  either  in  The  seaiiaa 
good  or  bad  fortune^  as  Livy  called  him,  was  car-     '^jj^ 
ried  off  by  the  plague,  which  put  a  total  stop  ***^^*' 
to  the  rejoicings  of  the  people.     According  to     """^ 
the  natural  bias  of  the  numan  race,  people  in 
dismay  ^ve.  themselves  up  to  superstition ;  but 
at  this  tune  it  had  lost  its  former  austerity.     It 
is  alleged  that  superstition  instituted  the  sceni- 
cal  games,  or  theatrical  representations,  to  ap- 
pease the  otfended  gods  ;  and  likewise  restored 
the  ceremony  of  tne  lecUsteniium^  which  had 
been  twice  performed  already,  and  consisted  in 
setting  up  beds  in  the  temples,  into  which  the 
statues  ol  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  put,  to 
whom  a  feast  was  served  up,  though  it  was 
eaten  by  men. 

As  all  this  was  not  sufficient  to  deliver  them  a  dictetor 
from  the  plague,  it  was  proposed  by  some  old  to  ^^^^ 
men  to  renew  an  ancient  custom,  long  discon-  ■•cwdnwi 
tinned,  of  driving  a  nail  into  the  wall  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  accompanied  with 
a  solemn  ceremony,  and  for  which  purpose  it 
was  necessary  to  choose  a  dictator.  Manlius 
Imperiosus  was  nominated,  and  drove  the  sa- 
cred nail.  It;  had  been  a  custom,  from  igno- 
rance of  the  numerical  characters  both  in  Tus- 
cany and  Rome,  to  mark  the  number  of  years 
witn  nails,  which  was  performed  by  the  consul, 
and  undoubtedly  it  was  from  thence  that  the 
fantastical  idea  of  attaching  so  much  impor- 
tance to  such  a  trifle  was  derived.  Nothing  is 
incredible  of  superstition,  particularly  among 
the  Romans. 
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cd  by  the  Hemici,  when  his  anny  forsook  him, 
and  he  was  killed  in  the  field.  Upon  which  the 
patricians  exclaimed  against  the  new  law,  as  if  a 
general  taken  from  the  body  of  the  plebeians 
could  not  fail  to  be  defeated.  However,  Lici- 
nius  was  a  second  time  chosen  consul,  and  was 
not  defeated. 

His  laws  had  made  him  hated  by  the  nobili-  liemint  'm- 
ty,  and,  by  infringing  them,  he  brought  a  just  hig^^^ir. 
accusation  against  himself.  Instead  of  only  five 
hundred  jugera  of  land,  he  possessed  more  than 
a  thousand ;  but,  to  evade  the  law,  had  made  a 

Eretended  resignation  of  one  half  to  his  son, 
aving  already  emancipated  him.  When  he  was 
out  ot  office  the  fraud  was  proved,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine. 

Avarice  is  always  ingenious  to  get  rid  of  the  »«A»ctiMi 
fetters  imposed  on  it  by  law.  If  the  holding 
property  in  common  be  not  firmly  establishea 
las  it  was  at  Sparta,  it  seems  impossible  to  have 
it  confined  within  narrow  limits.  The  Romans, 
constantly  acauiring  lands,  and  having  a  power 
to  dispose  ot  their  property  by  will,  the  Lici- 
liian  law,  of  course,  must  fall  to  the  ground ; 
The  interest  of  money  was  fixed  at  one  per  cetiL; 
but  that  was  only  a  means  of  rousing  the  desires 
of  usury.  Ten  years  after,  the  interest  was 
again  lowered  one  half. 

Rutilus,  a  plebeian  dictator,  having  defeat-  The  pkbei- 
ed  the  Tuscans,  the  jealous  patricians  became  ob^the 
more  desirous  to  recover  their  ancient  prero-  «»«**>?• 
gatives.     They  succeeded  so  as  to  keep  the 
consulship  for  some  years  in  their  own  body  ; 
but  the  people  complained ;  dissensions  were 
renewed ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
plebeians,  who  thereby  opened  to  themselves 
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the  w'ay  to  the  censorship.  The  power  of 
creating  senators  heing  transferred  from  the 
consuls  to  the  senators,  greatly  increased  the 
authority  of  that  office. 
Ymr  rf  -^  terrible  war  was  kindled  between  the  Ro- 
^^  mans  and  Samnites,  who  had  already  attacked, 


and  were  upon  the  point  of  reducing  the  Cam- 
£J[]j^^  panians,  an  effeminate  people,  whose  capital, 
the  famous  city  of  Capua,  trembled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  The  Campanians  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Rome  ;  but  were  toJd, 
that  as  the  republic  was  united  by  a  solemn 
treaty  with  the  Samnites  it  could  not  be  bra- 
ken.  To  remove  this  obstacle,  they  yielded 
themselves  to  the  Romans,  who  received  th^m 
with  open  arms.  Upon  which  ambassadors  were 
sent  to  desire  that  tne  Samnites  would  not  med- 
dle with  a  country  dependent  on  Rome,  and 
with  instructions  to  assmne  the  language  of 
threatening',  if  entreaties  did  not  avail.  The 
indignation  of  the  Samnites  burst  forth  by  lay- 
ing waste  the  country  of  Campania,  and  war 
was  inunediately  declared  by  the  Romans. 
The  wmy  The  fatc  of  thc  war  turned  in  ftivour  of  the 
J^  ••  party  most  accustomed  to  conquer ;  but  wofu\ 
experience  had  already  shown,  that  austere  man- 
ners, so  necessary  to  a  republic,  were  not  proof 
against  contagion.  The  Roman  soldiers,  sedu- 
ced by  the  pleasures  of  Capua,  entered  into  an 
infamous  plot  to  drive  out  the  Campanians,  and 
take  possession  of  their  country.  Rutilus,  the 
consul,  having  prevented  the  effects  of  this 
plot,  a  number  of  the  conspirators  marched 
against  Rome.  This  was  a  most  unheard-of 
outrage,  and  Valerius  Corvus  was  chosen  dic- 
tator to  stop  its  progress ;  which  he  effected 
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without  bloodshed,^  by  persuading  the  muti* 
neers  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  Samnites 
being  defeated,  they  sued  for  peace,  and  re- 
newed their  alliance  with  Rome. 

The  Latins,  in  the  mean  time,  wanted  either  »«j^*  «^ 
to  shake  off  the  yoke,  or  be  admitted  to  share  Campuuaai 
the  first  honours  of  Rome,  and  joined  the  Cam-  l^^ 
panians  and  some  others  in  a  revolt.  The  two 
consuls,  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Decius  Mus, 
signalized  themselves  m  the  course  of  this  war. 
Decius,  upon  seeing  the  Romans  eive  ground, 
devoting  himself  to  the  infernal  goas,  and,  rush- 
ing into  the  midst  of  the  Latin  army,  died  a 
victim  to  save  his  country.  Manlius  had  con- 
demned his  own  son  to  death  for  fighting  with- 
out his  orders,  and  gained  a  complete  victory, 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  soldiers  are  animated  by  such  exam- 
ples. Several  years  after,  during  a  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Decius  devoted  himself  as 
his  father  had  done,  and  with  the  same  success 
to  the  army.  These  remarkable  actions,  so  like- 
ly to  afiect  credulous  minds,  almost  always  suc- 
ceed while  superstition  prevails. 

The  Latins  being  at  last  reduced,  Camillus  iiieLiitiM 
the  consul,  grandson  of  the  famous  dictator,  to    "JTS* 
attach  them  to  the  state,  and  to  increase  the  ^j^J^ISd!' 
number  of  citizens,  recommended  their  being 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Romans.  The  sole 
means  of  establislung  ajirm  dominion^  saidhe,i5  ft> 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  make  the  people  hap^ 
py  in  obeying.   This  prudent  policy  contributed 
more  than  every  thing  else  to  increase  the  Ro- 
man power.  The  senate  followed  their  old  max- 
ims,  out  made  a  difference,  according  to  the 
gpreater  or  less  degrees  of  guilt  among  the  con- 
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quered.  Several  of  the  Liatin  states  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  the  city,  while  others 
had  part  of  their  lands  taken  from  them.  Veli- 
tne  was  razed  to  the  ground,  because  it  had  fie- 

Suently  revolted.    The  Campanians  were  phin- 
eredy  and   colonies  sent   to   different  puuces. 
Rome  derived  great  advantage  from  her  late 
victories,  which  forehoded  the  conquest  of  all 
Italy. 
BoU  reply      Privcmum,  a  Volscian  city,    revolted  some 
PriJiiiitti.  time  after,  and  was  soon  reduced.      It  was  de- 
bated in  what  manner  the  prisoners  should  be 
treated.  A  number  of  the  senators  thought  that 
they  deserved  to  be  put  to  death,   but  me  spi- 
rited noble  reply  of  one  of  the  inhabitants  sav- 
ed the  whole.    He  was  asked,  what  punishment 
he  thought  his  fellow-citizens  deserved  ?  That 
which  men  deserve  wlio  tliink  tfiemselves  worthy  (^ 
liberty^  answered  he.     But  if  you  are  pardoned, 
added  Plautius  the  consul,  how   will  you  be- 
have ?  Our  behaviour^  replied  the  prisoner,  cfe- 
pends  upon  yours.    If  you  grant  us  equitable 
terms  ^  we  will  remain  Jaithful ;  but  if  you  impose 
harsh  and  unjust  conditions^  our  fidelity  will  be  but 
of  short  duration.    The  Romans  thought  uob\y  ; 
and,  on  this  occasion,  looked  upon  these  men 
who  w  ere  jealous  of  liberty  as  worthy  of  their 
republic,  and  admitted  them  as  fellow -citizens. 
Pretended       At  a  time  when  the  glory  of  Rome  increased 
'^'^^^^^with  her  power,  a  hundred  and  seventy  women, 
aninat  their  accordins;  to  some  three  hundred  ana  seventy, 
were  convicted  ot  navmg  prepared  poison  for 
their  husbands  when  an  epidemic  disorder  was 
prevailing,  and  escaped  punishment  by  poison- 
ing themselves.  That  crime  was  so  little  known, 
that  they  had  no  law  against  poisoners.     The 
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plot  was  ascribed  to  a  kind  of  madness,  and 
believed  to  be  a  scourge  sent  from  heaven.  A 
dictator  was  therefore  chosen  to  drive  the  sa- 
cred nail  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitol.  Livy 
durst  not  certify  such  an  improbable  fact.  The 
most  corrupt  city  in  the  world  could  scarce 
have  been  guilty  of  such  a  phrenzy.  Rome  was 
not  immoral. 

The  people  still  continued  to  suflfer  from  the 
cruelty  of  their  creditors.  By  a  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  they  had  a  power  to  seize  the 
persons  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  to  keep  them 
m  slavery  till  they  had  discharged  their  debts 
by  their  services.  Publius,  a  young  plebeian, 
having  devoted  himself  to  this  slavery  to  relieve 
his  fatlier,  was  imworthily  treated  by  the  credi- 
tor, from  whom  he  therefore  made  his  escape, 
and  laid  his  complaint  before  the  assembly  of 
the  people  ;  upon  which  the  senate  passed  a  de- 
cree, whereby  creditors  were  prohibited  from 
putting  debtors  in  chains,  whose  property,  and 
not  their  persons,  should  be  responsible  for  their 
debts.  This  law,  so  important  to  liberty,  was 
confirmed  by  the  assembly  of  the  people ;  but  it 
was  not  always  respected  by  the  insatiable  crav- 
ings of  avarice. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WAR   WITH   THE   SAMNITES.        APPIUS    CHOSEN  CES- 
SOR.       PLEBEIANS  ADMITTED    TO  THE  PRIESTHOOD. 


p^Mriw  The  Samnites  had  a^in  taken  up  arms,  in! 
JSS^CfI!  were  defeated  by  Fabius,  general  of  the  horse, 
*"**     in  the  absence,  and  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
Papirius  the  dictator,  who  repaired  to  the  gudp 
to  punish  him  for  disobedience,  and  ordero 
his  lictors  to  strip  him,  and  prepare  the  rod  and 
axes ;  but  the  army  opposing*  the  pmiishmeDt, 
Fabius  fled  for  shelter  to  Rome,  where  his  &- 
thcr  appealed  from  the  sentence  of  the  dictator 
to  the  people.    Papirius  pleaded  against  them ; 
insisted  upon  the  military  laws,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  subordination  inviolable,  and 
Quoted  the  examples  of  Brutus  and  AfanJius. 
The  people,  not  daring*  to  pronounce  against 
him,  joined  to  implore  his  clemency;  and  the  fii- 
mily  of  the  Fabii,  throwing  themselves  at  Vis 
feet,  begged  for  mercy.     In  such  case  the  se- 
verity of  the  laws  might  be  softened  without 
an  injury  to  discipline.     The  prudent  dictator, 
therefore,  made  use  of  his  absolute  authority 
to  pronounce  pardon. 

Yeitr  of       The  Romans,  vain  of  having  gained  so  many 
^SnSiSi  victories,  thought  the  disgrace  which  they  sul- 

"^^^  fered   at  the   straits   of  Caudium  intolerable. 

'  *  This  was  a  defile  near  Caudium,  into  which  they 
were  drawn  by  a  sti'atagem  of  Pontius,  the  ge- 
neml  of  the  Samnites,  and  found  tliemselves 
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shut  up  as  in  a  prison.  Pontius  was  advised  by 
his  fatner,  either  to  behave  to  them  with  gene- 
rosity, or  to  massacre  every  man  of  them.  But 
he  chose  to  take  a  worse  step,  which  was  to 
make  them  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  to  dismiss 
them,  upon  the  consuls  giving  their  word  that 
the  war  should  be  ended.  By  this  means  he  left 
them  the  power  of  being  revenged  for  the  af« 
front. 

The  hearts  of  the  soldiers  were  preyed  upon  J*» 
by  silent  rage,  and  the  ignominy  tney  had  suf-  Pbitiiiimiiis 
fered  raised  anger  rather  than  consternation  in  '^^.^^ 
the  city.  The  senate  declared  that  the  Roman 
people  were  not  to  be  boimd  b)r  treaties  made 
without  their  orders.  Posthumius,  the  consul, 
who  had  concluded  it,  desired  to  be  delivered 
up  with  the  other  officers,  that  the  repubUc 
might  be  freed  from  all  obligations.  That  good 
faith,  which  has  been  so  much  praised  in  the 
Bx>mans,  did  not  appear  to  advantage  on  this 
occasion.  Posthumms,  as  had  been  previously 
agreed  upon,  struck  the  herald  who  deUvered 
him  up,  and  cried  out,  Now  I  am  a  Samnite^ 
and  you  are  the  ambassador  of  Rome.  I  have  vio- 
lated the  laws  qf  nations^  and  Rome  may  go  to  "war. 
Pontius,  justly  provoked  at  such  a  mean  arti- 
fice, refused  to  dehver  the  prisoners  that  were 
m  his  possession ;  so  that  both  parties  prepared 
for  a  bloody  war. 

During  the  many  years  which  this  war  last-TbeRomni 
ed,  the  Samnites  were  constantly  defeated,  and  n!^!^ 
suffered  irreparable  losses.     Pontius,  their  ce-  Tret^with 
neral,  was  led  in  triumph  to  Rome,  with  nis  SMmiitw. 
hands  tied  behind  him,  and,  so  far  from  being 
respected  for  his  valour,  was  barbarously  be- 
headed.  Four-and-twenty  triumphs,  which  the 
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Romans  celebrated  for  victories  gained  over 
their  enemies,  cost  them  much  blood ;  and  the 
senate  at  length  hearkened  to  proposals  for  a 
treaty  of  peace,  when  the  consul  Curius  Den- 
tatus,  who  was  much  more  respectable  on  ac- 
count of  his  virtues  than  his  high  rank,  was  in- 
^  trusted  with  drawing  up  the  articles.  This 
CvrimDei^  gTcat  man,  who  preferrea  a  life  of  poverty,  was 

uJSS^  eating  his  repast  out  of  a  wooden  dish,  when 
''^  the  Sanmite  ambassadors  came  to  beg  an  au- 
dience, and  offered  him  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  to  procure  his  interest  in  their  favour. 
My  paoerty^  said  he,  undoubtedly  made  you  expect 
to  corrupt  my  honour;  hut  I  love  rather  to  com- 
mand  t/iose  who  have  gold^  than  to  be  myself  the 
owner.  If  there  is  pride  in  this  expression,  it  is 
the  pride  of  a  noble  soul.  After  a  war  of  forty- 
nine  years,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded, 
though  it  is  not  known  what  were  the  terms. 
odier         Several  other  Italian  states,  particularly  the 

"*i2SJ**^  Galli  Senones,  who  had  settled  upon  the  coast 

■ubdiKd.  of  the  Adriatic,  were  obliged,  about  the  same 
time,  to  submit  to  the  Roman  power.  In  fifty- 
five  days,  the  iEqui  lost  no  less  than  forty-one 
towns,  which  were  undoubtedly,  for  the  most 
part,  only  large  villages.  The  Romans  reckon- 
ed at  this  time  two  himdred  and  seventy-three 
thousand  citizens  able  to  bear  arms ;  so  that 
Rome  might  be  expected  to  execute  very  great 
undertakings. 

Ctnwnhip      Somc  remarkable  chanfi;es  happened  during 


this  epoch.  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  censor 
in  the  year  four  himdred  and  forty-one,  and  was 
continued  for  five  years,  but  most  remarkable 
for  having  constructed  an  aqueduct  seven  miles 
long ;  and  for  the  Appian  Way,  which  reached 
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as  far  as  Capua,  showed  himself  the  enemy  of 
the  senate  as  much  as  his  ancestors  had  been 

• 

violent  in  asserting  their  prerogatives.  He  ad- 
mitted the  sons  of  freedmen  into  the  senate, 
which  was  an  abuse  they  soon  suppressed.  This 
same  censor  distributed  some  of  the  lower  peo- 

Ele  of  the  city  into  all  the  tribes,  so  that,  by 
aving  the  majority  of  votes,  he  made  himself 
master  of  their  decisions.  But  the  famous  ge- 
neral, Fabius,  being  elected  censor,  very  soon 
remedied  this  disorder;  for  the  whole  popu- 
lace were  immediately  settled  in  the  four  trioes 
of  the  city,  so  that  tneir  votes  could  not  weigh 
down  the  scale.  This  useful  reformation  pro- 
cured him  the  surname  of  Maximus,  which  was 
handed  down  to  his  posterity.  He  had  not  gain- 
ed so  much  honour  by  all  his  victories  and 
triumphs.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  a  wholesome 
law  may  procure  advantages  greatly  superior 
to  victories. 

The  patricians  always  kept  the  priesthood  in     i^ie 
their  possession ;  an  unportant  prerogative  a-  ^^JJJJ^ 
mong  a  superstitious  people,  who  were  to  be      tiw 
led  by  auspices  and  religious  ceremonies.  Two  p™"****^ 
tribunes  of  the  people,  both  of  the  name  of 
Ogulnius,  attacked  the  patricians  upon  this 
head,  and  caused  four  pontiffs  and  five  augurs 
to  be  created  from  the  Dody  of  the  plebeians. 

Flavius,  the  son  of  a  freedman,  having  be-  ne  §it^ 
come  curule  edile  a  few  years  before  this  time,  ■^^U** 
and  being  despised  b}r  the  nobles  on  account  of  pi^^m  by 
his  birth,  revenged  himself,  by  publishing  the       ^^*^ 
Jhsti^  calendars,  and  the  formulary  of  the  laws. 
The  pontiffs  made  a  great  mystery  of  them 
to  support  their  own  power,  and  it  was  only 
througn  them  that  the  proper  days  for  pleacu 

ff 
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ing  could  be  known,  or  the  necessary  forms 
that  were  required  in  carrying  on  processes. 
They,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple aependent,  by  keeping  them  in  ignorance, 
which  is  the  same,  we  lormerly  observed  to 
be  the  practice  of  the  mriests  in  Asia,  Egypt, 
and  other  countries.  This  zeal  for  the  mte- 
rest  of  their  order  would  not  have  been  so 
ardent  at  Rome,  where  the  priests  were  more 
truly  citizens,  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  nobi- 
lity looked  upon  the  priesthood  as  part  of  their 
exclusive  privileges,  and  an  instrument  by  which 
they  might  be  maintained  or  extended. 
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SIXTH  EPOCH. 

WAR  WITH  PTRRHUS,  FOLLOWED  BY  THE  PU- 
NIC WAR.  THE  ROMANS  BECOME  FORMIDABLE 

OUT  OF  ITALY. 

FKOM  THE  YEAR  OF  ROME  FOUR  HXJKDREP  AND  SE- 
VENTY ONE  TO  FITE  HUNDRED  ANP  FIFTY  TWO. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WAR  WITH  THS  TARBMTINES.     FYRRHU8  DSFXATEO  IN 
ITALY.     PABTIPULAR  AK£COeTE;8. 

By  continual  wars,  and  subduing  her  neigh- 
bours, Rome  paved  the  way  for  greater  con- 
quests, and  the  time  Was  now  at  har^,  when,  im- 
pelled by  ambition,  she  was  to  shine  in  a  new 
sphere.  There  was  but  a  single  spark  Wanting 
to  kindle  that  flame  which  successively  set  on 
fire  every  part  of  the  known  world  j  and  we 
now  come  to  show  its  origin  and  progress. 

Among  the  cities  of  Magna  Grcecia,  situated   Ymt  or 
on  the  south  coasts  of  Italy,  Tarentum,  a  colo-  ^"^^^^ 
ny  from  Sparta,  was  most  eminently  distinguish-  ^'^^JJ^" 
ed  by  her  wealth,  luxury,  pride,  and  vomptu-tiMB4«iLH. 
ousness.   The  Tarentines  detested  the  Romans 
as  dreadful  conquerors,  and  despised  them  as 
barbarians.  They  had  already,  in  private,  begun 
to  set  some  springs  in  motion  against  them,  and 
at  last  provoked  them  in  a  manner  which  it  was 
impossjible  to  forgive.    Having  insulted  somfi 
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Bonian  galleys,wliich  had  anchored  intlieirpart, 
they  completed  the  outrage,  br  aflBnontiii^  the 
amoassadors  who  were  sent  to  demand  satisfic- 
tion.    One  of  them,  even  made  water  upoo  die 
robe  of  Posthmniiis,  who  was  of  cxMOsuiar  dk- 
luty ,  and  chief  of  the  embassjr,  which  the  peope 
applauded  with  loud  peals  0/  laughter.    Lbbk^ 
naw^  cried  Posthumius,  you  wiB  Tveep  hg  aidhj. 
The  stain  upon  my  habit  wiB  be  washed  inym 
blood.    The  Tarentines  were  intoxicated  at  tk 
time  of  their  committincp  this  excess,  and  very 
soon  began  to  dread  me  consequence ;  tb^ 
therefore  applied  for  assistance  to  JPyrrfaus  king 
of  EpiruSyOne  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  Greece, 
and  formed  under  the  generals  of  Alexan^. 
J^^^ .     This  prince,  who  was  as  braiFe  and  ambi- 
E^M.   tious  as  Alexander,  shut  up  in  a  small  obsone 
kin^om,  was  anxious  to  signalize  himself  by^ 
bold  enterprises,  from  whence  he  expected  to 
derive  great  advantages.      His   minister,  the 
famous  Cyneas,  a  disciple  of  Demosthenes  in 
eloquence,  a  profound  politician,  and  abk  ge- 
neral, in   vain  represented    to  him   that   ne 
was  pursuing  chimerical  happiness,  and  iixaX  he 
would  enjoy  much  greater  lelicity  by  maVing  a 
prudent  use  of  what  he  already  possessed,  than 
by  tormenting  himself  in  the  vain  search  of 
useless  and  uncertain  conquests.     Sut  Pyrrhus 
was  deaf  to  every  thing  except  what  was  sug- 
gested by  his  ruling  passion.     He  already  fan- 
cied himself  master  of  all  Italy,  from  whence 
he  could  rapidly  extend  his  dominion  on  every 
side  ;  but,  the  better  to  conceal  his  intentions, 
he  seemed  to  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Ta- 
rentincs  with  reluctance,  and  desired  they  would 
detain  him  as  short  a  time  in  Italy  as  possible. 
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Cyneas  very  soon  arrived  with  three  thousand  '^, 
men  at  Tarentum,  and,  while  he  waited  for  the  tnbjectS^ 
king,  put  the  citadel  in  order,  Pyrrhus  viery  <>**»p**^ 
soon  followed  his  minister  with  three  thousand 
horse,  twenty  elephants,  and  twenty  thousand 
heavy-armed  infantry.  He  found  the  Taren- 
tines  immersed  in  indolence  and  effeminacy,  and 
expecting  to  pursue  their  pleasures  while  his 
army  should  fight  for  their  protection;  but  they 
had  given  themselves  up  to  a  master,  who,  by 
his  orders,  instantly  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
The  theatres  were  shut  up,  and  the  festivals  dis* 
continued.  These  voluptuous  people  were  obli- 
ged to  submit  to  military  discipline,  and  saw 
themselves  incorporated  with  the  troops  of  £pi- 
rus.  Many  of  them  fled,  as  they  coula  not  siib- 
mit  to  labour  or  constraint  even  for  the  defence 
of  their  country.  So  much  do  men  degenerate 
in  the  bosom  of  luxury  and  idleness,  that  the 
Tarentines  were  become  a  nation  of  women. 

Some  yoimg  libertines,  who  had  abused  the  ^^^ 
king  when  in  their  cups,  were  saved  by  a  stroke  j^j^L 
of  humour.  The  king  sent  for  them  next  day 
to  punish  them  for  their  insolence,  when,  being 
reproached  for  their  misbehaviour,  2Vw^,  re- 
phed  one  of  them,  if  our  xvine  had  not  been  ex- 
nausted  we  should  have  done  xvorse^  xve  should  have 
assassinated  you.  Pyrrhus  either  despised  the 
discourse  of  drunkards,  or  thought  it  was  more 
to  his  honour  to  pardon  them. 

Levinus   the  Roman  consul,   in  the  mean    Tetror 
time,  advanced  into  the  country,  and  the  two  ^^SlJ!!S* 
armies  fought  with  the  greatest  coura^,  when 
the  Grecian  prince,  too  easily  distinguished  by 
his  brillant  armour,  was  exposed  to  the  most 
imminent  danger ;  but  he  put  on  other  arms, 
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IB  wluch  he  equally  proved  his  valour ,  and,  aided 
by  the  use  of  elephants,  gained  the  vic^toiy.  Tbe 
Komans,  who  had  never  before  seen  any,  were 
firightened  at  the  sight  of  diese  monstroos  am- 
mals  loaded  with  combatants  ;  the  horses  teni- 
fied,  ran  away  with  their  riders,  and  the  disor- 
der becoming  general,  the  whole  army  took  Id 
flight :  however,  they  had  made  such  sku^ 
ter,  that  Pyrrhus  said  upm  the  occasion,  jE^ 
miother  suck  victorj/  I  s/um  be  ruined.     Never- 
theless, he  continued  his  march  towards  Rome, 
and  arrived  within  seven  leagues  of  the  city, 
when  the  approach  of  two  consular  armies  maile 
him  retire. 
i,^^,^„.       They  sent  ambassadors  to  him  to  treat  aboot 
i^f^  the  ransiMn  or  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the 
if^    virtuous  Fabricius,  stiU  poor,  thou^  |daoed  ia 
®"*^   the  highest  rank,  was  one  of  the  embassy.  The 
money  which  was  offered  to  him  by  Fynhus^ 
only  served  to  show  his  contempt  ror  riches. 
Cyneas  was  one  day  explaining  to  nim  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sect  of  the  Epicureans  which  be 
professed,  when  the  Roman  exclaimed,  O  ye 
gods^  may  such  be  ffie  doctrine  folUmed  by  our  eiie- 
ftiies^  while  tliey  are  at  *war  with  Rome !    It  is 
likewise  added,  that  when  Pyrrhus  invited  him 
to  come  and  settle  in  his  court,  where  he  pro- 
mised to  raise  bun  to  the  highest  honours,  / 
would  by  no  means  reconanendit  toyou^  replied  he; 
Jbr  wlienyour  subjects  know  me^  they  mU  prefer 
me  fin'  tkkr  king. 
Cfmrnmat     Fyrrhus  was  desirous  of  concluding  a  peace 
'rtTSSU*  with  a  people  whom  he .  found  it  so  difficult  to 
overcome,  and  therefore  ordered  Cyneas,  to  fol- 
low tlie  Roman  ambassadors,  in  order  tonegotiate 
the  terms.   This  able  minister  very  soon  learnt 
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toi*espect  the  Romans  :  neither  man  nor  woman 
would  accept  of  the  presents  which  he  offered 
them,  in  the  name  oi  nis  master.  After  a  long 
deUberation,  the  senate,  excited  by  the  old  Ap* 
plus,  made  the  following  memorable  answer,  m 
which  the  steady  character  of  the  republic  is 
strongly  imprinted :  *  Let  Pyrrhus  leave  Italy, 
and  tnen  send  to  demand  a  peace ;  but  while 
he  remains  in  the  country,  Rome  will  prose- 
cute the  war. '  Cyneas  was  ordered  to  leave 
the  city  that  very  day ;  and  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  embassy  to  the  king,  said,  that 
Rome  appeared  to  him  Uke  a  temple^  and  the  senate 
an  assembly  qf  kings. 

It  is  said,  that  the  physician  of  Pyrrhus,  ^J^^J^ 
some  time  after  this,  made  an  offer  to  tne  Ro-iweianof 
mans  to  poison  the  king  for  a  sum  of  money,  ^y^"^ 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  credit  to  this,  for  what 
better  fortune  could  he  hope  from  Rome  than 
from  a  court?  Fabricius,  the  consul,  gener- 
ously acquainted  the  king  with  the  ofier  of  his 
physician,  and  on  his  part,  according  to  Eutro- 
pius,  deserved  the  following  encomium  :  //  were 
a  more  easy  task  to  turn  the  sun  out  qf  his  course^ 
than  to  turn  Fabricius  Jrom  the  paths  {^justice  and 
probity.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  mention  these 
anecdotes,  as  important  lessons  of  virtue ;  that 
manly  virtue,  wnich  knows  how  to  despise  that 
which  corrupted  souls  adore.  The  cntic  may 
suspect  some  of  them  to  be  fictitious,  but  they 
perfectly  correspond  with  the  character  of  the 
most  illustrious  Romans,  who  certainly  posses- 
sed that  greatness  of  mind,  which  laid  those 
voluptuous  enemies  at  their  feet,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  wealth  and  luxury. 


l^yrAms^  tired  of  m  war  ^wUcii  brought  no  id- 
¥»i£a^,  bid  hold  of  a  pvrtance  for  withdnv- 
in^  firm  Italr,  and  DBsacd  ofvcr  to  SicOj,  i^cte 
tbe  S^ncoaaifei  implored  his  assistance  J^uKt 
die  Carfhaginiaiw  He  succeeded  there  at 
first;  but  aneiaaid^  faavii^  lost  aD  hope,  k 
letuined  to  Italr^and,  nearReneventum,  attack- 
ed Curias  Deatatiw,  wiio  gained  a  vicrtorr,  aoi 
pot  him  to  ff^ht.  The  Somans  were  do  look- 
er disnaTcd  at  the  sisht  of  his  elephants ;  but 
bj  dirovin^  a  sort  offlamin^  darts,  and  pioc- 
hkg  them  with  pikes,  made  them  quite  funoos; 
aiu,  as  was  frcqiientlT  the  case,  tKia  nge  ms 
turned  against  their  conductors. 

The  camp  of  Pvnhus,  in  which  the  sitQatkA 
of  every  corps  of  his  armj  was  fixed  within  one 
enclosiue,  instructed  the  conquerors  in  the  art 
of  encampb^.  The  Romans,  always  att»iti>e 
to  imitate  whatever  they  found  excellent  in  the 
practice  of  other  nations,  added  courage  and 
discipline  to  amazing  resources  of  natuiai  geni- 
us, it  is  by  imitation  that  good  inreatfoos  are 
improved,  and  new  ones  afterwards  contrived. 

Six  years  af^er  the  begrinning  of  ibe  war, 
Sy.  P}Trhus  quitted  Italy.  He  set  out  with  a  de- 
sign of  takiiijg  Macedonia  fixmi  Ant*^oous 
Gooatas ;  carried  the  war  even  into  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Aigos. 
Bold  and  enterprising,  but  rash  and  inoNisi- 
derate ;  he  was  only  an  illustrious  adventurer, 
who  could  not  possibly  succeed  against  the  un- 
shaken constancy  of  the  Romans.  The  cities 
of  Tarentum,  Crotona,  Locri,  aU  Graecia  Mag- 
na, all  Italy  properly  so  called,  fell  very  soon 
under  the  Koman  government,  at  least  as  allies, 
who  were  considered  as  too  weak  to  obstruct 
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the  intentions  of  the  republic.      They  were 

Srincipally  indebted  to  the  severity  of  their 
iscipline  for  their  success,  of  which  we  shall 
see  a  new  and  very  remarkable  example* 

Rhegium,  a  Grecian  colony,  situated  in  ^^^'^CJ" 
most  southern  extremity  of  Italy,  had  put  it-  pwdSSST 
self  under  the  protection  of  Rome,  and  admit- 
ted a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men.  The  sol- 
diers very  soon  adopted  the  manners  of  the 
country,  gave  themselves  up  to  every  gratifi- 
cation, and  their  relish  for  pleasure  brought 
them  at  last  to  be  guilty  of  a  most  enormous 
wickedness;  by  forming  a  detestable  conspi- 
racy, murdering  the  inhabitants,  and  taking 
?38session  of  their  property.  The  war  with 
yrrhus  delayed  the  punishment  of  this  enor- 
mity ;  but  when  it  was  finished,  one  of  the  con- 
suls was  sent  to  inflict  the  punishment  due  to 
such  a  dreadful  ofience.  He  besieged  the  re- 
bels in  Rhegium,  and  obli^d  them  to  surrend- 
er, after  a  most  violent  resistance,  in  which  the 
greatest  part  of  them  sought  a  voluntary  death. 
There  were  only  three  himdred  taken  prison- 
ers, who  were  all  condemned  by  the  senate  and 
executed,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  one 
of  the  tribunes.      Without  such  examples  to 

E reserve  subordination,  the  Romans  would  have 
ecome  mere  banditti. 
The   severity   of  the   censors  contributed    Rwir 
equally  to  preserve  the  manners  of  the  people,  eeoMnhip. 
upon  which  the  Roman  greatness  essentially  de- 
pended.   Cornelius  Rufinus  was  excluded  from 
the  senate  by  the  censors,  for  having  more  than 
fifteen  marks  *  of  silver-plate  in  his  possession. 

*  The  iDArk  it  6i^iC  omicct. 
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He  had  been  twice  consul,  and  once  dictator. 
Though  he  was  reputed  to  be  both  unjust  and 
avaricious,  it  was  oy  means  of  Fabricius  that 
he  obtained  the  consulship.  /  xwuld  rather^ 
said  that  great  man,  be  piUaged  by  a  consul^  than 
led  prisoner  by  an  enemy.  It  would  seem  that, 
among  the  candidates  that  year,  there  was  not 
one  to  be  found  who  was  a  good  general  and  an 
honest  man. 
Poverty  of      Cau  it  bc  bcUeved,  that,  about  this  time,  the 

Cunufc  incorruptible  Curius  was  accused  of  having 
converted  some  of  the  plunder  taken  in  war  to 
his  own  use  ?  For  his  vindication,  he  produc- 
ed a  wooden  vessel,  which  he  used  at  sacrifices, 
and  swore  that  it  was  the  only  plunder  that  he 
had  ever  admitted  into  his  house.  The  senate 
having  made  him  an  offer  of  fifty  jugera  of  the 
conquered  lands,  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus, 
he  replied  that  he  lived  very  well  upon  seven, 
and  would  never  consent  to  set  a  bad  exam- 
ple. 
Dinntercrt-      Such  a  uoblc  instaucc  of  disinterested  coa- 

^'^    duct  excited  emulation  in  the  republic.  TheRo- 

"IlSSn^to*  ™^^  ambassadors,  who  were^sent  into  ^E<gypt, 
"^sTPt.  to  form  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Pni- 
ladelphus,  deposited  the  rich  presents,  which 
they  nad  been  forced  to  accept  from  that  prince, 
in  the  public  treasury  at  their  return,  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  senate,  for  having 
conducted  themselves  so  as  to  render  the  Ro- 
man manners  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 

FifBt  tihrer  uatious.  It  is  true,  that  riches  were  not  much 
known,  since  there  was  no  silver  money  coined 
at  Rome,  till  after  the  retreat  erf"  Pyrrhus  ;  but 
it  has  been  seen  that  gold  and  silver  are  not 
the  sole  food  of  avarice. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FUNIC  WARS.      REPUBLIC  OF 
CARTHAGE.      REVOLUTIONS  OF  SICILY. 

^We  are  now  about  to  see  a  much  greater 
theatre  open,  for  the  display  of  the  power  and 
policy  of  Kome.  But  berore  we  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Punic  wars,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
first  acquainted  with  Carthage,  that  famous  ri- 
val of  Rome,  so  powerful  from  her  wealth  and 
commerce,  but  already  arrived  at  that  fatal 
period,  when  the  greatest  powers  have  been 
ruined  by  excessive  ambition. 

Carthage,  founded  by  the  T3rrian8  about  Gomment 
seventy  years  before  Rome,  had  a  mixed  go-  Cwthage. 
vemment,  which  undoubtedly  was  entitled  to 
the  highest  encomiums,  since  it  enjoyed  domes- 
tic peace  and  civil  liberty  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years.  They  had  two  magistrates 
chosen  annually,  who  were  called  suffstes^  re- 
sembling the  Spartan  kings  or  Roman  consuls. 
The  most  important  business  of  the  state  was 
determined  by  the  senate,  if  they  were  unani- 
mous J  but  if  they  were  not,  it  was  referred  to 
the  people.  They  had  a  tribunal  of  a  hundred 
and  four  senators,  to  whom  the  generals  of  the 
army  were  obliged  to  be  responsible;  a  too 
severe  tribunal,  since  they  even  punished  the 
want  of  success  with  deatn,  as  it  the  best  ge- 
nerals could  command  fortune.  Five  of  these 
judges  formed  a  superior  council,  like  the  Spar- 
tan Ephori,  whose  business  it  was  to  appoint 
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successors  to  the  vacant  seats  in  the  great  tri- 

hunal. 
ivo  fituiti  Aristotle  takes  notice  of  two  great  £Eiults  in 
gjLanent  thcir  distHbutioH  of  employments :  one  was, 
^"^^l^that  the  same  person  might  hold  several  em- 
ployments, which  could  be  rarely  consistent 
with  the  good  of  the  public ;  the  second,  that 
the  poor  were  debarred  from  the  highest  ofli- 
ces,  which  gave  too  much  importance  to  rich- 
es, and  left  too  little  room  for  emulation.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed,  that  unless  the  poor 
were  like  Aristides  or  Fabricius,  it  miebit  be 
more  dangerous  to  trust  offices  in  their  hands, 
than  in  the  hands  of  people,  who  had  less  temp- 
tation to  enrich  themselves.  Besides,  few  peo- 
ple in  a  commercial  country  are  well  educated 
without  a  fortune.  The  misfortune  of  Car- 
thage was,  that  wealth  had  introduced  corrup- 
tion, and  stimulated  avarice,  so  that  every  thing 
was  sold,  though  in  fact  nothing  properly  was 
venal ;  and  then,  according  to  the  observation 
of  the  philosopher,  the  magistrates  made  no 
scruple  of  recovering  what  they  had  advanced, 
either  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  or  of  indi- 
viduals. 
^^g[j^«J^e  Immersed  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  con- 
^^"  temning  all  arts  and  sciences  which  did  not 
lead  to  the  improvement  of  their  fortunes,  the 
Carthaginians  were  knavish,  vicious,  and  cruel^ 
and  superstition  contributed  to  render  their 
manners  atrocious.  They  offered  human  vic- 
tims to  Saturn ;  even  their  own  children,  while 
the  mothers,  stifling  the  calls  of  nature,  could 
with  tearless  eyes  witness  these  horrid  sacrifices. 
It  was  the  reflecting  upon  such  dreadful  deeds« 
thatmade  Plutarch  think  superstition  more  of. 
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fensive  to  the  Deity  than  atheism.      Gelon, 
kin^  of  Syracuse,  having  defeated  the  Cartha- 

S'nians  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  imposed  upon 
em,  as  a  condition  for  granting  them  a  peace, 
that  they  should  aholish  human  sacrifices ;  hut 
this  salutary  law  was  no  longer  observed,  than 
while  they  oared  not  infringe  it  without  danger. 
The  southsayers  were  consulted  in  every  affair 
of  consequence,  and  all  their  errors  were  ren- 
dered sacred  by  credulity. 

It  seems  that  the  Carthaginians  reckoned  ^^S^bS" 
temperance  a  virtue,  or  at  least  it  was  required 
from  those  in  whom  intemperance  is  common- 
ly of  the  most  fatal  consequence.  The  magis- 
trates abstained  from  wine  while  they  were  in 
office,  and  the  army  were  prohibited  from  drink- 
ing it  while  they  remained  in  the  field.  Though 
they  were  not  a  warlike  nation,  and  employed 
mercenaries  to  save  the  blood,  and  preserve 
the  commerce  of  their  citizens,  yet  they  had  a 
custom  very  well  calculated  to  excite  military 
ardour.  The  soldiers  wore  as  many  rings  as  they 
had  served  campaigns,  and  these  rings  were 
looked  upon  as  nonourable  badges  of  distinc- 
tion.    Honour  is  the  spur  of  war. 

Carthage,  always  united  to  Tyre  its  mother  Po«reraiid 
country,  was  imperceptibly  raised  even  above  *^2S5i!' 
that  famous  city,  by  commerce  and  new  colo- 
nies. She  had  subjected  Sardinia,  a  great  part 
of  Sicily  and  Spain.  Being  mistress  of  the  sea, 
she  every  where  collectea  the  superfluities  of 
different  countries  at  small  expense,  to  sell  them 
at  a  high  price  elsewhere.  Having  no  rivals, 
she  easily  mnposed  this  kind  of  tax  on  other 

nations.  v      of 

Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  navigator,  was  com-    SS^o. 
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to  nuke  the  tamr  of  Afiricm  1i¥  tfe 

struts  of  Gibiahau*,  as  the  Fhenicnns  aid  is 
the  time  of  Xecfaos,  and  would  have  perfinBed 
ooe  of  the  greatest  enterprises  wlii^  had  bees 
conceived  br  the  Anrient^,  if  he  had  not  fiiBes 
short  of  piovisioDs ;  but  Carthage,  b j  cxtead- 


ing'  her  eni[nre«  wms  hastenii^  to  destmctioB 

wfaioi  " 


for  the  love  of  conqoest,  which  is  dangerous  to 
all  people,  is  inoompatible  with  commercial  go- 
vemment  and  interests. 

Cartha^  and  Rome  had  entered  into  seFoal 
treaties  ot  aHianoe;  the  first  under  theooDSol- 
ship  of  Brutus,  by  whidi  certain  limits  were 
fixed  for  the  Roman  navigation,  and  the  Car- 
dia^inians  engi^^ed  to  do  no  injure  in  Latiam. 
This  treaty,  miich  has  been  handea  down  entire 
by  Polybius,  shows  that  diere  was  a  mntosl 
distrust  subststing  at  that  time  between  the  two 
nations.    By  a  second  treaty  made  in  the  vear 
four  hundred  and  five  of  Rome,  and  three  nun- 
dred  and  forty-eight  before  the  Christian  era^ 
it  was  agreed,  among  other  articles,  that  the 
Romans  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  trade  in 
Sardinia  or  Africa,  except  at  Carthage,  where 
they  might  dispose  of  au  kinds  ci  merebandiae 
which  were  not  prohibited ;  and  the  Cartha^- 
nians  might  have  the  same  privilege  at  Rome; 
which  conventions  were  renewed  at  different 
times  with  some  alterations.     They  supposed, 
that  the  Carthag^ians  were  the  most  powerful, 
but  that  the  Romans  had  sufficient  streng^  to 
make  themselves  dreaded.    Both  nations  were 
desirous  to  make  a  conquest  of  Sicily,  and  the 
flame  of  war  was  very  soon  kindlea  by  ambi- 
tion.   But  before  we  begin  to  give  an  account 
of  its  progress,   we   must  notice  the  revolu- 
tions ot  Sicily. 
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Si^ty  years  after  the  Syracusans  had  shaken  iMonynm 
off  the  yoke  of  the  family  of  Gelon,  eleven  af-  ^  *^'~*' 
ter  they  had  driven  out  the  Athenians,  and 
four  hundred  and  five  before  our  era,  Dionysius 
the  tyrant  made  himself  master  of  their  city ; 
and  by  his  abilities,  victories,  and  cruelties,  es- 
tabUshed  his  power  in  that  island.  He  had  con- 
quered the  Carthaginians,  and  driven  them  al- 
most entirely  out  of  Sicily.  To  the  ridiculous 
vanity  of  being  reckoned  a  poet,  a  passion  for 
gaining  crowns  at  the  Olympic  games,  a  rigor- 
ous severity  against  the  friends  of  truth,  a  sus- 
picious and  merciless  tyranny,  and  a  shameful 
contempt  of  religion,  were  added  a  strength  of 
genius  and  courage,  which  supported  him  uiirty- 
eight  years  upon  the  throne,  though  surround- 
ed by  crowds  of  domestic  enemies. 

Among  many  anecdotes  which  are  related  of  '^S'^^ 
Dionysius  the  tyrant,  the  following  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  most  remarkable.  He  had  sent  Phi- 
loxenus  the  philosopher  to  the  Quarry,  the  name 
of  a  prison,  because  he  presumed  not  to  ad- 
mire some  verses  of  which  the  tyrant  was  vain; 
and  liaving  ordered  him  back  next  day,  asked 
his  sentiments  of  a  new  piece  ;  upon  which 
Pliiloxenus,  turning  round  to  the  guards.  Carry 
me  back  to  the  quarry^  said  he;  but  upon  this 
occasion  the  tyrant  understood  raillery.  Be- 
ing in  want  of  nionej^,  he  plundered  tne  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  carrying  on  a  cloak  of  massy 
gold,  with  which  the  God  was  decorated,  say- 
ing, T}ds  cloak  is  too  heavy  in  summer^  a7id  too 
cold  in  winter  ;  and  caused  one  of  woollen  to  be 
put  upon  the  statue,  as  suitable  for  every  sea- 
son. This  wretched  prince  would  have  no  bar- 
ber but  his  own  daughters ;  and,  even  dreading . 

VOL.  I.  K  K 
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the  razor  or  scissors  in  their  bands,  teught  the 

to  singe  off  the  hair  with  nut-shells.  Diony»i 

the  younger,  his  son,  succeeded  him  wiuK> 

any  ohstruction. 

DiiMiyaattiie     This  voluptuous  snd  effeminate  prince  ga^ 

^SSbf  himself  up  at  first  to  the  seductions  of  prosp 

^^     rity,  and  seemed  to  reign  for  no  other  purpo 

iHit  to  continue  intoxicated  with  pleasures;  b 

his  brother-in-law  Dion,  the  wisest  of  all  tl 

iidiabitants  of  Syracuse,  havir^  persuaded  bi 

to  prevail  with  the  fiunous  Hato  to  come  to  k 

court,  study,  pbilosc^hy  and  morals,  came  i 

the  train  of  the  philosopher.     If  the  coiirtiei 

could  have  been  Woisiefat  taieli^  the  refoFH 

^'  tion,  Syracuse  woukThave  had  an  excellei 

prince ;  but  they  formed  £&Ise  accusations  i 

Sinst  Dion,  ana  caused  him  to  be  bttiishe 
Bito  immediately  followed  him.  You  mv^ 
ittg  to  rail  egmnst  me  wUkjfour  jMhsopken,  sai 
the  prince,  when  he  gave  him  leave  to  diepar 
GodJbrUd^  refdied  he,  that  the  acudemj^  should  i 
in  suck  want  qT  sub;ectSy  as  to  obBge  us  1o  ihmJk  i 
you  !  The  most  horrid  injustice  veiy  soon  com 
pleted  the  dis^ce  of  Dion,  his  praperty  wai 
sold,  and  his  wife  given  to  another.  Thetdng 
dom  of  Sicily,  a^^ieved  by  the  same  oppres 
sions,  solicited  his  help  against  the  tyrant ;  anc 
notwithstandiag  the  advice  of  I^to,  who  dii 
approved  the  attempt,  he  resolved,  hy  a  re 
markable  revolution,  to  revenge  the  injurii 
done  to  his  country  and  himself.  In  iac 
he  delivered  Syracuse  from  tyranny,  uid  gc 
vemed  for  some  time  with  the  greatest  pn 
dence ;  but  an  ungrateful  people,  hurt  by  ti 
austerity  of  his  manners,  suddenly  forgot  s 
his  services*    He  was  assassinated  by  a  tread 
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erous  friend,  and  Dionysius  remounted  the  Botorai, 
throne,  ten  jeaxs  after  he  had  heen  expelled,  dJ^lSdby 
The  Cormthians  having  sent  the  famous  Timo-  Timdeon. 
leon  to  the  assidtance  of  Syracuse,  which  was 
one  of  their  colonies,  Dionysius  was  a^in  de- 
tKrbtied,  ind,  beiftg  banished  to  Corintn,  there 
ended  his  days  in  poverty.  The  Spartans  thou^t 
io  terrify  tnilip  m»n  his  example,  by  replynJg 
td  a  <h^6^tetiing  letter  which  he  sent  tnem, 
with  the^  words.  Diary ^m  at  Carinth: 

Sicily  did  not  lofig  enj6y  the  peace  and  Irber-  ^S3^ 
<y  ib  which  they  were  restored  by  Timoleon.  Sj*|^ 
.^^tbddes,  a  cotemporary  of  Alexander,  made  ^'^^"^ 
bmisielf  master  of  Syracuse  by  the  help  of  the 
C^iarttetginians,  with  whom  he  afterwaras  quar- 
ifelied.    BesiegeSd  iri  Sjrracuse,  he  ventured  ^6 
cktry  the  war  iiito  Afriea  j  defeated  the  O&l 
tbst^liians,  gauffered  a  reverse*  of  fbftime,  base- 
ly ^itodoiHed  his  aftny,  kni  died  by  poison. 

S]^i?atuse,  besieged  anew  by  the  Calrthagjinf- 
ansV  applied  for  assistance  to  Pyrrhus,  at  drift  ^^• 
iinie  in  Italy.  That  prince  was  at  first  successi- 
tut  in  fighting  for  her,  but  afterwards  unfortu- 
nate. He  excliiiii^ed,  on  quitting  Sicily,  H^hat 
a  chahrim^  Jteld  (jf  battle  do  we  kaoe  j^  the  Jboi^ 
mahsf  d7i4  Carihdgirilans  !  The  S>pacusans  cho^ 
Hiero  for  their  kin^.  Then  it  was  that  ih/k 
iHinic  wa^  began.  Which  sprung  from  the  atii- 
bitious  policy  of  Rome,  much  mote  than  from 
either  justice  or  necessity. 

K  *  2 
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CHAPTER  UI. 

THE  FIRST  FTSiC  WAR,  AVD  ITS  COXSKQUENCES. 

The  Alamertines,  who  were  ori^nally  Cam- 
T«8L  paman  mercenaries,  by  a  deed  similar  to  that 
^      of  the  RiNuan  garrison  at  Rhegimn,  which  was 
severely  punished,  as  we  have  already  mentmo- 
ed,  took  possession  of  Messina,     "lliey  were 
attacked  by  Hiero,  and  assisted  by  Carthage  ; 
but  being  equally  afraid  of  the  attempts  of  die 
Carthaginians  and  the  king  of  Syracuse,  put 
themselves  imder  the  protection  of  the  Ro- 
mans.    Honour  forbid  the  senate  to  declare  in 
tlieir  favour ;  but  the  people,  who  were  not  so 
delicate  in  their  ideas  oi  decorum,  were  desirous 
of  a  war  from  which  thevpromised  singular 
advantage  to  themselves.    Tne  will  of  the  pea- 
fAe  being  the  supreme  law,  they  immediatelj 
took  up  anus.     Appius  C^laudius,  the  consul, 
with  a  small  fleet  passed  the  straits ;  defeated 
Hiero  and  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  united 
against  him  ;  left  a  garrison  at  Messina,  and 
returned  to  Rome  witn  the  greater  glory,  as  it 
H-as  the  first  time  tlie  Romans  had  carried  their 
arms  beyond  the  Continent. 
1^^  j^       Either  from  prudence,  or  being  unable  to  re- 
«>  aDuMc  sist,  Hiero  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Ro- 
Hiera.     mans  to  save  his  own  kingdom.     The  Cartha- 
ginians were  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of 
tlie  coast  and  the  maritime  towns;  but  thev 
could  be  driven  from  thence  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Svracusaiis. 
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The  famous  city  of  Agrigentum  was  taken  Ywof 
after  a  long  siege,  and  the  enemy  defeated  in  a  ^"rSb^ 
severe  engagement.  The  Romans,  encouraged  ■  **3jj^ 
by  these  successes,  enlarged  their  views.  They 
found  the  necessity  of  having  a  naval  power, 
and  undertook  to  form  one ;  for,  before  this 
time,  they  never  had  a  fleet  deserving  the  name, 
their  vessels  being  rather  small  barks  than  ships. 
A  Carthaginian  galley,  which  was  stranded  on 
the  coast  of  Italy,  served  them  for  a  model,  and 
they  laboured  with  such  zeal,  that,  in  two 
months  time,  according  to  Polybius,  they  equip- 
ed  a  hundred  galleys  of  five  banks  of  oars,  and 
twenty  of  three  banks.  The  rowers  were  in 
the  mean  time  exercised  upon  the  sea-shore, 
sitting  upon  benches,  as  if  they  had  been  on 
board  a  galley.  However,  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  tneir  galleys,  and  their  manner  of 
working  them,  could,  upon  a  first  attempt,  e- 
qual  those  of  a  people  wno  were  masters  of  the 
sea.  To  acquire  a  superiority,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  a  method  of  fighting  with  firm 
footing  on  board  their  ships,  so  as  to  render 
the  address  and  maritime  skill  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians of  no  avail.  What  is  it  of  which  geni- 
us is  incapable,  when  roused  by  great  mo- 
tives? 

The  consul  Duilius  had  a  machine  added  to  n*voi  vic^. 
every  galley  called  corvus^  which,  falling  upon  ciLulSHi. 
the  ship  of  the  eneiny,  served  equally  to  grap-      ""^ 
pie  and  as  a  bridge  for  boarding.     The  inven- 
tion was  crowned  with  every  possible  success ; 
for  he  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  killed  seven 
thousand  men,  made  as  many  prisonei*s,  took 
fourscore,  and  sunk  thirteen  of  their  galleys. 
Never  liad  a  victory  been  g-ained  so  pleasing  to 
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the  Romsais ;  and,  during  the  ^hole  of  hi3  life, 
^  Duilius  was  treated  with  an  extraordinary  mar|f 

of  respect.  At  his  return  from  supper  in  ^e 
City,  he  was  always  preceded  by  a  nufii  csu^vfkg 
a  torch,  and  another  playing  on  ah  instnuaent 
of  music. 
New  for  a  few  years,  victories  and  instaaces  of 
""***'~  heroic  valour  succeeded  almost  without  inter- 
ruption. They  took  Corsica  apd  Sardinu^  ^|pi 
the  enemy.  Calphuraius,alegioni^b*i1^^^ 
ed  the  army  in  Sicily  by  an  V^tion  sif^^0ar.  Jo 
that  pf  Leonidas  against  the^  Persiafis.  1^^ 
three  himdred  companions  fell  in  the  a^^quj  1^ 
ftlone  escaped,  all  covered  with  wpunas^  an^  £^s 
reward  was  a  crown  oi^  grasi^.  Hie  Romaiis, 
having  taken  sixty  galleys  at  the  battW  of  ]|^ 
nomus,  thous:ht  themselves  in  a  situation  to  at- 
^ck  Africa. 

RcgQiiii  en-     Re^lu9,  ouc  of  the  victorious  consuk,  cipr- 
ten  AfriM.  ^^^^  ^^g  y^^^  jj^^Q  ^^j^  country,  ^d,  at  me  cxt 

piration  of  his  consulship,  re9eived  ordiers^  tip 
remain  in  quality  of  procon3uI.  He  then  com- 
plained and  demanded  a  successor,  because  he 
said,  that  a  thief  had  stolen  away  lus  la;b^\uring 
utensils  \  and  if  he  did  not  retun^  to  cultivate 
his  little  field,  he  and  his  family  run  a  risk  of 

Serishing  with  hunger.  The  senate  gav^  9^- 
ers  that  the  field  of  Regulus  should  be  culti- 
vated, and  his  family  sjupported  at  the  pu^ic 
expen^.  The  Roman  people,  said  Senieca,  be^ 
^lame  his  labourer.  Thus,  we  see,  that  poverty 
s^ill  continued  to  heighten  the  glory  of  the  ]^o- 
man  generals;  but  we  cannot  easily  be  p^r- 
^uaded  that  Regulus  had  not  some  secret  mo^ 
t jve  for  desiring  to  be  recalled.  The  bare  men* 
tion  of  his  wants  would  undoubt^ly  have  ob- 
tained the  same  assistance;  but,  perhaps,  he 
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longed  for  a  triumph,  of  which  he  mi^ht  he  db^ 
appointed  hy  a  reverse  of  fortune,  what  foU 
lowed  gives  authority  to  this  conjecture^ 

R^ulus,  advancing  to  the  gates  of  Carthage^    Twr  of 
and,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  o&red  ^|^ih^' 
such  hard  terms  to  the  enemy,  that^  notwith*  ▼mq^hed 
standing^  the  general  consternation,  they  were^i'^^n" 
rejected.    By  his  saying.  That  (hey  must  either    . 
learn  to  conquer,  or  to  SMtnit  to  the  conqueror,  he 
animated  the  courage  of  the  drooping  Carthagi^' 
nians,  from  a  sense  of  shame  and  despair^  Some 
Grecian  auxiliaries,  in  Carthaginian  pay,  arriv^ 
ed  in  this  critical  situation  of  their  aflbirs.  XaiP- 
thippus,  a  Lacedemonian,  taught  them  the  art 
of  war,  accustomed  them  to  submit  to  disci^ 

gline,  and  filled  their  minds  with  zeal  and  coii« 
dence.  He  attacked  the  presumptuous  Regii« 
lus,  who,  imagining  himself  invincible,  toc^  no 
precautions  to  defeat  his  enemy,  and  was  thera^ 
rare  conquered^  and  taken  priscxier ;  an  exarn^ 

Ele,  says  Pcdybius^  very  proper  to  teach  us  to 
e  less  confadent^  and  more  prudent.  Let  us 
learn  by  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  others^ 
to  avoid  the  like  errors  and  misfortunes.  This 
b  the  valuable  advanta^  to  be  mined  by  ready- 
ing. Xanthippus  saved  the  Cartnagpnians,  but, 
dreading  their  jealousy,  privately  withdrew. 

The  success  which  the  Romans  had  at  the  be«  hkHmmm 
ginninff  of  this  war  could  not  be  effaced,  and  thj^^i^ 
made  them  redoubk  their  efforts  in  fitting  out  a     «■!• 
new  fleet  to  pursue  it  with  fresh  vigour.    But 
this  armament  was  destroyed  by  storms  and 
slupwreeks,  which  made   them  renounce  all 
hopes  of  becoming  masters  ef  the  sea.    How* 
ever,  when  they  came  to  consider  the  great  su^ 
periority  which  the  enemy  derived  fi^m  tbeir 
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naval  force,  they  hastened  to  get  ready  a  new 
fleet.  Before  it  was  prepared  to  put  to  sea,  Me- 
tellus  the  proconsul  gained  a  complete  victory 
near  Panormus,  Palermo.  Sixscore  elephants 
served  to  grace  his  triumph,  which  afforded  a 
new  spectacle  to  the  Romans. 
HenMed«i&     At  Ibli^  the  fleet  set  sail,  to  lay  siege  to  Lily- 

Bfl^iia.  baeum,  the  strongest  place  possessed  by  the  Car* 
thaginians  in  Sicily.  It  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  the  Carthaginians  sent  anibassadors  to  pro- 
pose an  exchange  of  prisoners.  If,  notwithstand- 
ing the  silence  of  Poly  bins,  we  may  credit  a 
number  of  historians,  Regulus,  who  was  sent 
ivith  these  ambassadors,  persuaded  the  Romans 
not  to  make  the  exchange,  and  then  returned 
to  Carthage  to  suffer  a  most  dreadful  punish- 
ment. To  revenge  his  death,  the  Romans  gave 
up  the  chief  prisoners  to  his  wife  and  children, 
who  showed  they  were  as  great  barbarians  as 
the  Carthaginians.  It  is  certain,  that  even  their 
virtue  had  a  mixture  of  savage  cruelty. 

u^jj^     During  the  nine  years  during  which  the  siege 
BaHie    of Lilybaeum  lasted,  both  nationsdisplayed  every 
Dwpwmm.  rcsourcc  which  they  could  command.   Claudius 
Pulcher,  a  haughty  imprudent  consul,  attacked 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  the  port  of  Drepa- 
num,  and  Tost  his  own,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Adherbal.     It  is  reported  that,  upon  bemg* 
informed  before  the  engagement  that  the  sacr^ 
pullets  would  not  eat,  he  caused  them  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  saying,  with  a  sneer,  ^nce 
Hwy  wiU  not  eat^  let  them  drink.    This  was  sufli- 
cient  among  such  superstitious  people  to  dis- 
hearten the  soldiers.     Storms  and  shipwrecks, 
and  other  misfortunes,   totally  destroyed  the 
Roman  fleet,  except  some  ships  fitted  out  by 
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private  persons  at  their  own  expense  to  cruize 
against  the  enemy.  At  last  the  zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple supplied  the  want  of  puhlic  money,*  every 
one  contributing  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to 
fit  out  a  new  armament ;  the  republic,  whose 
promises  did  not  deceive  them,  having  engaged 
that  their  money  should  be  refunded.  Two 
hundred  galleys,  of  five  banks  of  oars,  were  soon 
fitted  out ;  and  Lutatius,  the  consul,  destroyed 
the  fleet  imder  Hanno,  defeated  Hamilcar  Bar- 
cas,  the  father  of  the  famous  Hannibal ;  com- 
pelled the  Carthaginians  to  sue  for  a  peace,  and 
most  imperiously  dictated  the  conditions. 

It  was  stipulated  that  the  Carthaginians  Year..f 
should  totally  evacuate  Sicily ;  that  in  the  space  ^owty*'* 
of  twenty  years  they  shoula  pay  two  thousand  °^  p*^- 
two  himdred  talents  of  silver,  about  L.325,480 
English,  to  the  Romans  ;  that  they  should  re- 
store the  prisoners  and  deserters  without  ran- 
som ;  and,  lastly,  should  not  make  war  against 
Hiero  or  his  allies.  The  Roman  people  refused 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  but  upon  conaition  that 
they  should  have  an  additional  thousand  ta- 
lents for  the  expenses  of  the  war  ;  the  time  of 
payment  of  the  other  sums  be  reduced  to  ten 
years,  and  the  Carthaginians  obliged  to  yield 
up  all  the  islands  lying  between  Italy  and  Sici- 
ly. Except  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse,  Sicily  was 
declared  a  Komsn  province ;  which  was  a  name 
they  gave  to  all  tneir  conquests  out  of  Italy, 
A  praetor  and  quaestor  were  sent  thither  regu- 

*  ^t  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Lilybanim,  money  was  so  scarce 
that  at  Rome  the  bushel  of  corn  cost  but  one  m,  or  the  tenth  part  of  a 
drachma.  For  the  same  price  they  had  a  congiu*  of  wine  tUwut  one  gal- 
lon, twelve  pounds  of  meat,  ten  pounds  of  olive-oil,  &c. — Ptin.  1.  xvii. 
C.3. 
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larly  every  year ;  the  first  to  be  a  judge  in 
vil  matters,  the  other  to  gather  the  taxes. 

Thus  we  see  the  Romans,  after  a  coalaa 
war  of  twenty -four  years,  without  wealth,  i% 
rant  of  the  art  of  navigation,  sustaining  a 
of  seven  hundred  galleys,  and  yet  prescrili 
terms  to  the  opulent  city  of  Carthag^e,  wb 
losses  were  less  considerable,  with  iniEnil 
greater  resources.  An  inflexible  steadinea 
all  her  resolutions;  an  invincible  love  of  gl 
and  desire  of  conquest ;  the  constant  piact 
of  fighting,  and  the  most  rigid  discipline;  all< 
gether  contrihuted  to  determine  every  oont 
in  favour  of  Rome.  A  people  devivtea  entii 
to  war,  ought  certainly  to  succeed  against  a 
tion  which  never  enters  into  it  but  lor  the  si 
of  her  commerce. 

Besides,  the  Carthaginians,  by  crvcifjingn 

.  of  their  generals  as  happened  to  be  uoibrtuD 

in  war,  inspired  terror  rather  than  einulad< 

whereas  the  Komaus  inspired  their  people  w 

courage,  by  punishing  disobedience  and  con 

dice,  and  every  failure  in  duty,  wilii  degrac 

, .'  tion,  and  by  disdaining  to  ransom  tbeu  piiso 

. '  era,  without  reckoning  as  crimes,  those  miaC< 

I*,'  tunes  to  which  every  man  is  subject.   !Four  hi 

I  dred  youn^  knights  having  been  ordered  u| 

some  pressing  and  indispensable  service,  refu 

to  obey.    By  the  judgment  of  the  censors  tl 

/■  were  therefore  deprived  of  their  horses; 

I.  they  were  not  lost  to  the  state  ;  they  could  i 

'  ..  wipe  out  the  stain,  and  recover  their  rank. 

[!'■  salutary  punbhment  served  only  to  revive 

sense  they  ought  to  have  of  their  duty.  In  ( 

j  word,  Rome  had  a  great  deal  of  ambitioD»  i 

■ :  excellent  soldiers  to  execute  her  ambitious  u 
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gQSf  s.  Sl^e  aimed  imreiqittingly  ^t  the  great 
f)|)ject  of  hef?  politics,  >vhic)i  was  to  aggrandize 
ji^rseif )  $md  |i^r  coi^sids  were  \h^  more  zealr 
ou^  tp  distinguish  the^^ly^,  as  they  coqtinu^ 
\imt  p,  s^ort  |;inie  ip  qffipe.  Jt  was  by  thes^ 
mean§  that  Hp^^e  became  the  uiistress  of  the 
WOfl^*  Tfak€K^  iiiunber  of  citi^eps  w^s  n^ucl^  4i- 
ipinish^  ^t  the  €^4  Pf  ^^P  ^^t  Pui\ip  war. 

The  9Ta\y  of  C^rthfige  was  composed  of  Afi:|[r    Yew  of 
eaft  m^rcefiaries,  wJ^P»  fer  from  serving  witlj  ^ISi^i^ 
tl\p.t  zpp.1  wliich  Joye  of  country  inspire,  were  ^SMdinifc 
more  inclined  to  revolt,  that  they  might  gain 
fidy^ntage  for  t]iemselves.    The  Carthaginians 
w^pt^d  to  s^^d  them  home,  and  to  reduce  their 

§a^,  ^hi^h  proved  the  sig^l  for  a  dreadful  se- 
ition.  The  city  would  hsvve  been  taken  2^ 
Slundered,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Hamilcar.. 
^he  i^erceqairi^  seized  Sj^r^inia,  and  i^ade  aijL 
pffer  of  it  to  the  Roinans,  by  whom  it  w^s  r^ 
jected ;  bjut  t^^y  afterwards  fqund  ^  pretenoe 
to  take  possession  of  it^  because  they  fouiyl  it 
conyeni^qt  for  tljieir  purpose.  They  comp^  11^ 4 
the  Caxthagipian^  to  reaoui^ce  it,  and  to  pay 
the  ei^pense  of  th^  armament  which  was  fitted 
out  for  taking  it.  As  the  Carthaginians  could 
9ot  reyenge  the  insult,  they  were  obliged  tp 
comply. 

A  general  peace  occasioned  the  temple  of  Ja^  tiw  temiiis 
nus  to  be  shut,  which  had  been  kept  constantly  jnu  drat. 
open  from  the  time  pf  Numa.  In  ^  few  months 
it  was  again  opened,  and  ^pver  more  shut  till 
in  the  time  otAugustus.  War  was  the  element 
of  the  Romans ;  yet  most  authors  extol  their  jusr 
tice  and  humanity.  yw  ©f 

Ambassadors  were  sent  into  Illyria,  to  de-^j^fi*** 
maud  ireparatioa  of  cefts^ifi  injuries  dp^e  by  thf        ^* 
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corsairs  of  that  nation  to  some  merchants.  T< 
ta,  their  queen,  replied,  that  she  would  ffive 
orders  for  attacking  the  Romans,  but  raat  t 
*  kings  of  the  country  were  not  accustomed 

prohibit  individuals  from  cruizing.  To  whi 
the  youngest  of  the  ambassadors  boldly  replii 
JVim  us,  the  injury  done  to  one  citizen  is  reven^ 
hy  the  republic,  cmd  we  shall  oblige  you  to  refc 
your  customs.  Teuta,  provoked  at  this  affiro 
caused  the  ambassadors  to  be  put  to  deai 
The  Romans  subdued  Ulyria,  and  took  tins  o 

eartunity  of  showing  themselves  to  the  Greel 
orinth  and  Athens,  not  foreseeing  that  th 
would  one  day  become  the  slaves  of  this  pc 
pie,  hitherto  unknown,  admitted  them  to  ua 
games  and  mysteries. 
War         The  Gauls  were  making  preparations  in  t 
"ISnbof  mean  time  a^inst  Rome,  who  had  provoke 
^^^'     them  by  distributmg  the  lands  of  the  Senoni 
The  pontiffs  were  consulted  about  the  mea 
of  warding  off  the  storm,  and,  in  consequen 
of  their  reply,  two   Gauls  were  buried  aliv 
Barbarous  superstition  seems  every  where  I 
have  caused  murder  to  have  been  committe 
in  honour  of  the  Deity,  who  forbids  and  pi 
nishes  it.     This  barbarity  enraged  the  Gau 
and  they  overcame  a  considerable  army  in  T\3 
cany,  but,  fighting  half  naked,  they  were  d 
feated  in  several  engagements.     The  Romai 
passed  the  Po  for  the  first  time  in  five  hiuidr 
|.  and  thirty.  They  took  Milan,  the  capital  of  I 

u  subria ;  made  themselves  masters  of  Liguri 

and  united  these  two  countries  into  one  pi 
vince  by  the  name  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.    One  c 
lony  was  established  at  Cremona,  another 
Placentia.  Istria  and  Illyria  were  next  subdue 
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'■   ■  y 

I  only  point  out  those  events.  The  second  Pu- 
nic war  presents  us  with  some  more  memorable 
transactions. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

SECOND  PUNIC  WAR.       THE  BATTLE  OP  CANN-fi. 

The  Carthaginians  very  soon  repaired  their  Fnm^oi 
losses  by  new  conquests  gained  in  Spain,  into  caithagi- 
which  Hamilcar  had  carried  the  war,  after  hav-  J^^Zn, 
ing  made  his  son  Hannibal  swear  irreconcilable 
hatred  against  the  Romans.  In  the  course  of 
nine  years  he  had  greatly  extended  the  domi- 
nions of  Carthage  in  that  country,  from  whence 
they  received  immense  riches ;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  his  son-in-law  As- 
drubal,  who  followed  his  steps,  founded  the 
city  of  Carthagena,  and  greatly  added  to  a  power 
whose  progress  could  not  fail  to  give  uneasiness 
to  the  Romans.  Rome,  seeing  herself  threat- 
ened by  the  Gauls,  sent  to  negociate  with  her 
dangerous  rival,who  was  very  unwilling  to  renew 
the  war.  It  was  agreed,  that  the  Carthaginians 
should  not  pass  the  Iberus,  Ebro ;  and  that  Sa- 
guntum,  a  considerable  city  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  should  remain  free  and  independent. 

It  was  impossible  that  peace  could  long  sub-   '^■^j^ 
sist  between  two  such  ambitious  powers  with      in 
such  opposite  interests.    Asdrubal  was  natural-    ^p**"* 
ly  of  a  pacific  disposition,  and  faithfully  ob- 
served tne  treaty ;  but,  at  his  request,  young 
Hannibal  was  sent  to  him  into  Spam.   He  died, 
and  Hannibal,  the  implacable  enemy  of  Rome 
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pointea  his  suecessot,  very  k)ori  tkfdicated 
whole  attention  to  accompUsh  the  vasf  rifojedts 
of  his  uncommon  genius,  and  gave  full  scope 
to   his  natural  disposition.     About  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  he  already  added  prudence  to  the 
most  heroic  qualities.     He  was  adored  by  his 
soldiers,  because  he  was  at  ottce  their  most  per- 
fect model  and  greatest  benefactor.  He  was  so- 
ber, vigilant,   indefatigable,   inured  to  every 
kind  of  toil,  neV^  dedic^tii^  Mfy  tkae  fdr 
sleep  but  what  was  stbsolutely  tidte&saiy  f&  fe^ 
ttjt^tt  him  ft6in  the  fttigue  of  iMtsineeb,  ^kep^ 
ih^  somefifigfe^  ii^^  tM  gr&eiikd  afm^kt  tM 
c^^timoti:  sentinels  ^  liberally  rewrfrdiiii^  thoflii 
afetidns  and  ififrilifary  ^iptues^  m  effai^rd,  whicH 
^ere  hid  oWh  pioiiciAai  delight,  ai^,  limfbrhi- 
Aately  for  th^  RomMis,  posses^n^  the  <aleni^ 
of  all  arfiitd  polkicran'  ii^  ais  etofnent-  a  degrifti^ 
as  tbbse  of  an  accom]^sAted  generkl. 
Y^  rf       Though  the  Bai^cai^  P^^rfy,  of  whbm  bh  A^- 
^g^^^  thet  was  the  chief,  rated  in  Cartl^g^,  and  hn^ 
Si^untum.  already  declared  in  flavour  6f  a  war,  yet  as  theh^ 
opponents  might  one  day  wevail,  Humibal 
would  not  undertake  any  tning  without  fhd 
eotisent  of  the  republic.     By  Employing  hii 
emissaried  to  complain  of  the  Saguntines,  and 
to  render  the  Romans  odious  and  suspected,  hel 
obtained  full  powei"  to  act  with  respect  to  Sa-^ 
guntum,  as  he  dhould  judge  most  projier  for 
the  interest  of  Carthage.     That  city  being  in- 
vested, applied  to  the  Romans  for  assistane^, 
who  seAt  ambassadors ;  but  their  remonstrances 
were  of  no  avail.  After  a  siege  of  seven  months, 
the  Saguntines  being  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
t^mity,  burnt  all  tlieir  valuable  effects,  aadv 
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setting  fire  to  their  houses,  most  of  them  perish- 
ed in  the  flamen  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  the  rest  wete  put  to  the  sword. 

Rome  keenly  reproached  herself  for  neglect-  jume 
ing  to  succour  such  useful  and  faithful  allies,  ^^JjSrt*' 
and,  preparing  for  war,  sent  a  new  embassy  to  CttxiSu^ 
ask  the  reason  of  an  enterprise  contrary  to 
treaties  and  the  law  of  nations.  Far  from  de- 
livering up  Hannibal  as  the  Romans  required, 
the  Cardiaginiaits  pretended  to  justify  the  sie?e 
of  Sa^untum  from  their  exampte.  Fabius,  who 
was  chief  of  the  embassy,  not  caring  to  enter 
into  superfluous  discussions,  making  a  fold  in 
bis-  robe,  I  here  cany  peace  or  war^  said  he, 
haughtily,  ckuse  one  or  the  other.  The  chief  ot 
the  senate  declared,  in  a  tone  equally  haughty, 
that  he  himself  mt?ht  chuse.  /  chuse  war  then^ 
replied  Fabius ;  which,  being  agreeable  to  the 
Barcan  party,  was  cheerfully  accepted. 

It  is  a  great  political  question,  whether  or  JiMwti 
not  this  war  was  just.  The  last  treaty  express-  ^  tLmi 
ly  bore,  that  the  Carth^inians  should  not  at-  ^'»*^  ^■'• 
tack  Sa^ntum,  and  in  this  point  the  convention 
was  violated ;  but  the  invasion  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica  by  the  Romans,  and  their  imposing  a 
new  tribute  upon  Carthage  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  were  attempts  equally 
odious.  As  the  Carthaginians  haa  given  no 
proof  of  compliance  in  the  treaty  made  with 
Asdrubal,  but  by  a  silence  of  several  years, 
they  were  not  without  a  pretence  to  elude  the 
observation  of  it.  On  both  sides  we  shall  find 
injustice,  violence,  bitterness,  and  an  ambitious 
jealousy,  watching  for  favourable  opportunities. 
The  voice  of  equity,  and  the  laws  of  good  faith, 
have  little  power  when  the  passions  bear  sway ; 
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and  the  war,  in  appearance  the  most  just,  is 
II  most  always  blameahle  in  its  principles.    R( 

I'  seemed  to  have  a  right  to  avenge  the  cau» 

u  .  Saguntum  ;  but  Rome  wanted  to  humble 

.    "» j  strip  Carthage. 

»^  •  I  Fbiitica  too     We  have  reason  to  bewail  the  fate  of  the 

*'  inH^lSwi  man  race,  when  the  political  transactions 

hy  monk,  twccn  iiations  are  not  guided  by  morality ;  tl 

indeed,  treaties  are  but  weak  ties ;  t^en 

difierent  states,  always  upon  the  watch,  jwd 

continual  distrust  .of  one  another,  under  an  s 

pearance  of  friendship,  are  certain  eneml 

And  as  the  first  law  of  nature  obliges  us 

watch  for  our  own  preservation,  it  frequen 

happens,  that  the  horrors  of  war  may  be  iu; 

fied,  by  the  negessity  of  preventing  certam 

tacks,  as  the  only  means  for  self-defence. 

Rome  in       Tlic  Romau  auibassadors,  who  cndeavoui 

Tain  M^icits  to  enter  into  treaties  of  alliance  in  Spain  a 

siiainards  witli  the  Gauls,  found  these  people  strong 

he  destru 
chusing 
Gauls  thought  it  ridiculous  that,  after  tV\e  trea 
meiit  given  to  their  countrymen,  tVie  ^oma 
sboulu  make  them  a  proposal  for  an  offensi 
alliance  :  the  republic  therefore  found  that  tVi 
must  depend  upon  their  own  strength,  whi 
was  certainly  very  considerable.  JBeside 
legions,  which  amounted  to  twentv-four  tlv 
sand  infantry  and  eighteen  hundred  hoi-se,  tl 
had  a  body  of  forty-eight  thousand  men  fr 
the  other  Italian  states,  and  a  fleet  of  two  h 
dred  and  forty  sail.  The  two  consuls  di 
lots  for  the  dirorent  departments  j  Sempron 
set  out  for  Africa,  and  Publius  Scipio  to  fij 
in  Spain. 
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In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal  having  the  com-*  HumiM 
mand  of  the  Carthaginian  forces,  with  a  power  ^^^^^ 
of  doing  whatever  he  judged  proper,  and  not  ^"^*** 
restricted  to  time  like  the  consuls,  prepared  to 
cari-y  the  war  into  Italy.  No  undertaking  was 
ever  concerted  with  more  courage,  or  more 
prudence.  He  took  the  most  proper  measures 
for  the  safety  of  the  state ;  procured  perfect 
inibrmation  of  the  obstructions  he  was  to  ex- 
pect op  his  way ;  by  kindness  and  presents, 
gaintM  over  a  number  of  Gauls  to  espouse  his 
mterest,  and  perfectly  won  the  hearts  of  all  his 
soldiers.  As  he  had  foreseen  every  thing,  no 
dangers  could  dismay  him,  and  though  he  was 
to  meet  with  some  very  terrible,  yet,  being  satis- 
fied that  he  could  overcome  them,  he  set  out 
with  all  the  confidence  of  a  true  hero. 

The  passage  of  the  river  Iberus,  and  the    Yew  of 
Pyrenean  mountains,  with  which  he  gloriously  hT^JjiJ^ 
commenced,  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  ^  ^p^ 
Rhone  and  the  Alps.    On  the  news  of  his  march, 
Scipio  repaired  with  all  diligence  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marseilles,  with  an  intention  of 
making  Gaul  the  theatre  of  action ;  but  being 
deceived  by  the  alacrity  of  the  enemj,  he  nei- 
ther could  meet  him,  nor  prevent  his  passing 
the  Rhone.     Neither  the  rapidity  of  the  river, 
nor  the  Gauls  who  defended  the  opposite  bank, 
could  retard  the  progress  of  Hannibal :  he  even 
saved  his  elephants.     Having  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps  in  the  month  of  October,  he 
found  them  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and 

fuarded  by  savage  moimtaineers,  who  might 
estroy  liis  army,  by  tumbling  down  masses  of 
rock  upon  them  from  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains.    However,  with  infinite  labour,  he  sur- 

VOL.  I.  L   L 
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mounted  every   obstacle,  and  in  fifteen  days 
arrived  at  that   delightful  country,  which  he 

I  proposed  to  his  troops  as  the  reward  of  all  their 
abours.     He  had  been  about  five  months  and 
a  half  upon  his  march  from  Cartha^ena,  from 
whence  ne  set  out  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand infantry,  and  twenty  thousand  horse,  of 
whom  there  remained  only  twenty  thousand 
foot,  and  two  thousand  horse  when  he  arrived 
in  Italy. 
One  of  the       This  march,  of  about  four  hundred  lefigfues, 
rei^l^^  which  was   accomplished,  notwithstanding  in- 
expeditions  numcrablc  obstructions,  deserves  to  be  celeb rat- 
hif^.    ed  among  the  extraordinaiy  exploits  of  the 
most  famous  conquerors.     The  nistory  of  it, 
which  has  been  left  us  by  Polybius,  is  excellent, 
though  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  it  either  the 
marvellous,  or  the  pomp  of  that  author.     The 
vinegar  with  which  that  author  makes  them  dis- 
solve the  rocks  of  the  Alps,  too  much  resem- 
bles the  chimeras  of  Herodotus.     Where  could 
such  a  quantity  of  vinegar  be  found  ? 
Hannibal's       As  soou  as  Haunibai  had  given  his  army 
^12?y!**  some  time  to  repose,  he  was  impatient  to  sig- 
naUse  himself  by  some  enterprises,  which  mignt 
spread  the  terror  of  his  name  and  arms.     He 
began  by  taking  Turin,  and  Scipio  quickly  ad- 
vanced for  the  protection  of  Italy.     The  con- 
sul engaged  the  Carthaginians  beyond  the  Tici- 
nus,  now  called  the  Tesino ;  but  receiving  a 
wound,  and  his  cavalry,  on  a  supposition  that 
he  was  killed,  immediately  flying  from  the  field, 
he  repassed  the  Po  closely  followed  by  Hanni- 
bal, upon  which  the  Gauls  abandoned  the  Ro- 
mans and  joined  the  enemy. 
^ivXi^       Semprouius,  a  vain  presumptuous  man,  be- 
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ing  recalled  from  Sicily,  flattered  himself  with 
the  hopes  of  conquering  the  enemy  without  the 
assistance  of  his  colleague,  who  was  still  con- 
fined by  his  wound ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  Scipio,  persisted  in  his  reso- 
lution to  engage.  As  ne  did  not  study  the  pro- 
per season,  out  the  time  which  suited  his  own 
views,  an  excellent  observation  of  Polybius, 
he  took  his  measures  so  badly,  that  the  two 
consular  armies  were  defeated  on  the  banks  of 
the  'Sibbia.  By  a  stratagem  of  Hannibal  in 
the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  the  consul 
passed  the  river,  notwithstanding  the  snow 
which  fell,  so  that  his  soldiers,  stiff  with  cold, 
and  suffering  with  hunger,  could  scarce  hold 
their  arms,  while  the  Carthaginians  were  pro- 
vided against  fatigue  and  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  At  sight  of  such  an  error,  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  the  consequence. 

The  conqueror,  in  the  next  place,  attempted  Dwigefwa 
to  pass  the  Appenines,  which,  from  some  cir-  HumiiMi 
cumstances,  were  almost  as  dangerous  as  the  XttSmr. 
Alps.  His  army  suffered  severely  by  a  terrible 
storm  of  two  days  continuance,  in  all  which  time 
they  could  not  pitch  their  tents.  Seven  ele- 
phants, with  a  number  of  men  and  horses, 
perished  upon  the  occasion.  Yet,  on  getting 
out  of  the  moimtains,  Hannibal  again  attack^ 
the  consul  Sempronius,  and,  after  a  severe  ac- 
tion, in  which  neither  army  gained  the  advan- 
tage, he  hastened  to  penetrate  by  the  shortest 
road  into  Tuscany.  JDeep  marshes  presented 
themselves  before  him ;  a  new  danger,  which,  to 
any  man  but  Hannibal,  would  have  been  insur- 
mountable. His  soldiers  stood  in  water  four 
days  and  four  nights.    Mounted  iipon  the  only 
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elephant  which  remained,  he  could  scarce  ex- 
tricate himself  out  of  the  fens,  and  lost  an  eye 
by  a  defluxion  which  was  occasioned   by  tte 
bad  air  and  fatigue.     How  highly  deserving  of 
admiration  these  prodigies  of  courage,  if  the 
cause  of  humanity  had  been  their  object  I 
YeM-of        A  new  consul,  the  rash  Flaminius,  a  man  un- 
B«n^*w.  worthy  of  the  command,  was,  by  his  indiscre- 
Romant    tiou,  dcstiucd  to  complctc  the  glory  of  Hanni- 
I  T^^^^  bal.     He  alarmed  the  Roman  superstitMPt  hy 

1  ""^      showing  an  arrogant  contempt  of  the  aiflfpces; 

*  in  the  next  place,  being  impatient  to  fight,  he 

t  engaged  in  a  defile  near  the  lake  Thrasymenus, 

j  where  he  was  invested  by  the  enemy,  who  kil- 

(  led  him,  and  cut  his  army  in  pieces.     Only  six 

})  thousand  Romans  escaped  from  the  slaughter, 

but  were  next  day  compelled  to  surrender ;  and 
four  thousand  men,  who  were  on  the  way  to 
join  Flaminus,  were  likewise  defeated.    Hanni- 
bal seemed  to  command  fortune. 
1  w^'^die      Amidst  all  his  success,  he  never  forgot  the 

cfwquerorr  part  of  a  souud  politician,  and  behaved  with 
great  humanity  to  the  allies  of  Bome,  whom  be 
hoi>ed  to  allure  to  his  interest  by  dismissing 
their  prisoners  without  mnsom.    He  set  him- 
self up  as  the  deliverer  of  these  people  who  had 
been  stript  of  their  rights  by  ambition  and  in- 
justice :  but,  except  from  the  Gauls,  he  met 
with  no  assistance. 
FabiiM         All  would  have  been  ruined,   if  the  senate, 
/icutor.    contrary  to  rule,  had  not  themselves  chosen  a 
dictator  who  was  able  to  restore  their  affairs ; 
I  mean  Fabius,  who,  by  his  prudwice,  excelled 
the  most  famous  conauerors.     Minucius   was 
^  chosen  general  of  the  horse  by  the  people ;  a 

f  sad  choice,  which  helped  to  set  off  the  merit  of 
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the  dictator  to  greater  advantage.  Fabius  be- 
gan his  dictatorship  by  some  religious  acts, 
which  were  become  the  more  necessary,  as  the 
minds  of  the  people  had  been  struck  svitha 
superstitious  panic.  He  made  them  fulfil  an 
ola  vow,  long  m  disuse,  to  which  they  siipposed 
success  in  war  was  attached  ;  and  then,  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  prudently  de^ 
termined  to  let  the  enemy  consume  themselves 
for  want  of  provisions.  He  encamped  upon 
heights,  avoided  coming  to  an  engagement,  har- 
rassed  Hannibal,  and,  by  this  new  kind  of  war, 
disconcerted  all  his  measures.  Minucius,  whp 
was  as  impetuous  as  Fabius  was  prudent,  at 
sight  of  the  Carthaginians  laying  waste  the 
territories  of  the  allies,  railed  agamst  his  con- 
duct ;  but  Fabius  was  not  to  be  moved  by  re^ 
proaches.  The  cruel,  and  almost  unanimous 
accusation  of  cowardice,  could  not  tarnish  the 
reputation  of  the  dictator,  whp  had  sufficient 
steadiness  to  set  at  defiance  the  expressions  of 
contempt  and  ridicule  which  were  levelled  at 
him,  and  even  to  sacrifice  his  own  glory  to  the 
good  of  his  country ;  esteeming  the  opinion  of 
tne  world  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
sense  which  he  had  of  his  duty.  /  should  be  caw^ 
ardly  indeed^  said  he,  tfthe  fear  of  raillery  made 
me  commit  a  fault. 

At  last  Fabius  was  accused  of  keeping  up  a    Fabiof 
secret  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  because  "Tmh^ 
Hannibal,  on  purpose  to  render  him  suspected,  M>n«ciu% 
had  spared  his  lands.    Fabius  therefore  ordered 
his  son  to  sell  the  lands,  and  to  employ  the  mo- 
ney in  ransoming  the  prisoners.    He  was  order- 
ed to  Rome ;  and  when  one  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  railed  against  him,  he  only  replied. 
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abilities  of  an  excellent  general,  found  hini  an 
adversary  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  Car- 
thaginians. Eight  legions,  consisting  each  of 
five  thousand  root  and  three  hundred  horse^ 
with  the  troops  furnished  by  the  allies  consi- 
derably augmented,  composed  a  very  formid- 
able army  under  the  two  consuls.  If  command- 
ed by  Emilius  only,  it  had  been  invincible ; 
but  by  the  rashness  of  Varro,  it  was  totally  des- 
troyed at  the  famous  battle  of  Cannae  in  A- 
pulia.  * 

Two  generals  having  equal  authority,  with  y^^  „£ 
entirely  opposite  principles,  each  commanding  '^^S;^' 
one  day  alternately,  are  two  heads  striving  to  CmiJ. 
lead  the  same  body  different  ways.  Their  mis- 
understanding foreboded  an  unavoidable  mis- 
fortune. Varro,  taking  the  opportunity  of  his 
day  to  command,  threw  himself  headlong  into 
the  most  imminent  danger.  Nothingcould  equal 
the  imprudence  of  his  dispositions,  nor  could 
any  be  conceived  superior  to  those  of  Hanni- 
bal. The  Romans  were  surrounded  and  cut 
in  pieces ;  and,  after  an  engagement  of  three 
hours,  the  carnage  became  so  dreadful,  that 
the  Carthaginian  general  cried  out  to  spare  the 
conquered.  Emilius,  with  about  forty  thou- 
sand men,  of  whom  there  were  near  three  thou- 
sand knights,  fell  in  this  battle.  Varro,  follow- 
ed by  a  few  of  the  cavalry,  fled  to  Venusia, 
Venosa. 

That  magnanimity  for  which  the  Romans    ^^^ 
have  been  so  justly  celebrated,  was  displayed  ^^^ww"^  rf 
with  all  its  powers  upon  this  occasion,  amidst   aft^T^ 
the  inexpressible  consternation  which  such  a     ****^' 

•  UFuglim. 
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disaster  could  not  fail  to  produce.  They  were 
at  last  inclined  to  hearken  to  the  advice  of  Ea- 
bins.  The  women  were  forbidden  to  stir  out 
of  their  houses,  because  they  added  to  the  ge- 
neral dismay  by  their  cries  and  lamentations ; 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  shut  against  those 
timid  people,  who  tnought  of  flying  for  their 
own  preservation,  lest  the  intelligence  which 
was  received  hourly  should  add  to  the  alarm  ; 
the  couriers  were  admitted  only  in  secret;  and 
the  senators  were  employed  all  over  the  city  to 
dispel  the  fears  of  the  people.  From  the  wreck 
of  the  army,  Varro  collected  ten  thousand  men, 
with  whom  he  returned  to  Rome,  when  the 
senate  in  a  body  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  thanked  him,  Jbr  not 
having  despaired  of  the  republic.  This  stroke  of 
policy  had  an  eft'ect  almost  equal  to  a  trimnph ; 
but  what  might  not  to  be  expected  from  sena- 
tors, each  of  whom  was  become  almost  a  Fabi-r 
us? 
Eflbrts  of  At  the  same  time,  they  carried  all  their  mo-. 
*^^^ney  to  the  public  treasury.  The  knights  and  all 
^  '»^""-  the  tribes  followed  their  example.  The  youth 
of  seventeen  years  of  age  and  upwards  were 
enrolled  in  the  troops,  and  eight  thousand* 
slaves  were  armed.  Whether  it  proceeded  from 
economy,  or  to  animate  the  troops  with  a  sense 
of  their  duty,  or  to  check  the  hopes  of  the  ene- 
my, is  uncertain,  but  they  refused  to  ransom 
the  prisoners.  Four  legions  and  ten  thousand 
horse  were  raised  in  tlie  city,  and  the  allies 
supplied  the    numbers    that  were   demanded. 

•  Before  they  were  enrolled,  they  were  asked  if  they  were  willing  to 
teke  Arms.  They  answered,  Voio^  lam  wUling*  From  whenoe  they  had 
the  name  of  Vohnes.  This  question  was  not  asked  the  citiaens,  because 
they  were  obliged  to  serve. 
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They  who  censure  Hannibal  for  not  taking  the 
advantage  of  his  victory,  to  lay  siege  imme- 
diately to  Rome,  do  not  sufficiently  reflect  up- 
on the  obstruciions'^which  the  national  charac- 
ter  of  the  Romans,  exclusive  of  every  thing 
else,  must  have  presented. 

Hanno,  the  inflexible  opponent  of  the  Bar-  ?"?!. 
can  party,  perhaps  reasoned  better  at  Carthage.  "**ui«t 
Hannibal  having  sent  his  brother  Mago  with  ^^^^^ 
the  news  of  the  victory  gained  at  Cannae,  and  "*^«  p«^' 
to  demand  fresh  succours.  Hamio  persevered 
in  his  opinion,  and  maintained,  that  since  the 
Romans  had  shown  no  sig^s  of  despair,  offered 
no  proposals  of  peace,  nor  testified  the  least  de* 
sire  of  obtaining  it,  they  certainly  were  not  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity,  as  had  been  repre- 
sented; that  the  present  situation  of  thmgs 
might  procure  an  advantageous  peace,  but  a 
a  smgle  defeat  might  overthrow  all  the  designs 
of  Hannibal.  He  concluded,  that  they  ought  not 
to  send  any  succours  into  Italy :  *  If  Hannibal 
has  gained  decisive  victories,  said  he,  he  has  no 
occasion  for  more  troops,  and  if  he  can  have  de-r 
ceived  us,  he  deserves  none.  *  This  opinion  was 
laughed  at,  but  it  was  justified  by  the  event. 
As  we  should  be  led  too  far  by  entering  into 
the  detail  of  these  expeditions,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  what  is  barely  needful. 

Capua  having  revolted  from  Rome,  admitted  Th^cytiw- 
Hannibal  within  her  walls,  where  the  pleasures  enerv«t«d 
that  prevailed  in  that  city  proved  the  ruin  of  **  ^'^^ 
his  army.    The  example  of  the  commander  be-r 
comes  contagious  ;  his  soldiers  grew  relaxed ; 
and,  instead  of  military  repose,  of  which  they 
had  much  occasion,  they  enjoyed  an  unmanly 
rest,  which  deprived  them  of  all  vigour,  botft 
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of  body  and  mind.  Those  men  who  liad  bee 
inured  to  all  the  toils  of  war,  now  carried  o 
debauclied  women  fi-om  Capua,  which  was  tl 
occasion  of  great  desertion  :  they  had  now  i 
ralish  for  any  thing  but  the  delights  of  Camp; 
nia.  Having  become  rich  by  so  many  victorie 
says  Montesquieu,  would  not  every  place  fun^e  bet 
to  them  a  Capua  ?  No,  it  would  not,  if  disc 
pline  had  been  properly  maintained. 

Mn^uaa  However  formidable  Hannibal  had  alwa^ 
^?    been,  yet  the  Romans  soon  recovered  the  su 

a«Bom™.periority.  Sempronius,  with  a  body  of  slaves 
defeated  a  Carthaginian  army.  He  had  pre 
mised  freedom  to  all  who  should  bring  the  hea 
of  an  enemy ;  but,  observing  that  time  was  lof 

f  in  cutting  off  the  heads  during  the  action,  h 

caused  proclamation  to  be  made  that  not  on 
should  be  &eed  if  the  battle  was  lost.  The 
these  valiant  slaves  redoubled  their  efforts,  ani 
by  victory  purchased  a  glorious  freedom.  Wha 
stronger  proof  do  we  need  to  convince  us  bo^ 

Fkaip  iDia  repugnant  to  human  nature  is  slavery  ?  Pliilij] 

^Jj^^king  of  Macedon,  having  entered  into  alliance 
imL  with  Hannibal,  made  his  appearance  in  Magiui 
Gnecia,  but  being  defeated  by  Levinus,  he  im 
mediately  reimbarked.  Even  Hannibal  retire* 
before  Marcellus  the  consul,  who  afterward 
immortalized  himself  by  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
which  was  one  of  the  great  events  of  this  war. 
Yw  of       Hiero,  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans,  died  a 

^2J^'^a  very  great  age;  but  Hieronymus,  his  grand 

"•p-eB"  "son  and  successor,  having  adopted  other  max 

"***  ims,  attached  himself  to  the  Carthaginian! 

This  young  tyrant,  for  he  deserved  no  othe 

name,  havmg  disgusted  the  people  to  whon 

Hiero  bad  been  a  father,  was  killed  by  conspi 
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rators.  Nevertheless,  the  Syracusans  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Carthaeinians,  which  made 
Marcellus,  who  was  newly  arrived  in  Sicily, 
form  a  plan  for  reducing  tnem. 

The  Syracusans  had  formerly  defeated  the  Arebimedet 
Athenians  ;  and  the  famous  Archimedes,  a  re-  ^  fo?AJec 
lation  of  the  late  king's,  the  greatest  geometri-     y«^ 
cian  of  his  age,  had  rendered  it  a  much  more 
difficult  conquest  than  it  had  been  in  the  days 
of  Alcibiades.  The  astonishing  eflfect  of  his  ma- 
chines, which  destroyed  the  Romans  and  sunk 
their  galleys,  obliged  Marcellus,  after  many  ex- 
traordinary and  fruitless  attempts,  to  change 
the  sieffe  into  a  blockade.   He  hadeven  thought    Taken 
of  witndrawing,  when,  being  shown  a  place  '^***'*'*^- 
where  the  height  of  the  wall  could  be  reached 
with  scaling-ladders,  he  attempted  to  carry  the 
city  by  escalade  in  the  night,  and  succeeded. 
He  showed  every  possible  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Archimedes,  who  was  killed  by 
a  soldier  that  did  not  know  him.     For  three 
years  the  genius  of  this  single  man  had  defend- 
ed his  country.  Syracuse,  whose  character  was 
greatly  similar  to  that  of  Athens,  was  reduced, 
with  the  rest  of  Sicily,  into  a  Roman  province. 

The  Romans  signalized  themselves  equally  in  ^^^ 
Spain  and  Italy.    Capua  was  besieged  and  hardiiieRMnaiis 
pressed,  when  Hannibal,  despairing  to  relieve  c«iSl[*«nd 
It,  undertook  the  siege  of  Rome,  on  purpose  to  t*""*""*- 
make  a  diversion  in  its  favour ;  but  having  fail- 
ed in  this  bold  attempt,  Capua  was  reduced  to 
the  greatest  extremity.     The  chief  authors  of 
the  revolt  killed  themselves,  and  the  citizens 
yielded.  The  in|}abitants  were  entirely  dispers- 
ed ;  a  new  colony  was  established  in  their  place  ; 
and  a  prefect  sent  every  year  to  administer  jus* 
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tice.     A  little  after,  Tarentum  was  retaken  by 
Fabius,  who  found  in  it  a  great  number  of  pic- 
tures and  statues,  perfect  masterpieces  of  ait, 
but  for  which  he  showed  a  thorough  contempt 
When  he  was  asked,  what  he  chose  to  have 
done  with  them?  Let  us  leave  the  Tarenlinei 
their  angry  gods^  *  said  he.     On  the  contrary, 
Marcellus,  who  was  a  man  of  taste,  decorated 
the  Roman  temples  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Derth    Syracuse.     Unfortunately,  this  great  general, 
Maiiiufc  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  fell  into  an  amhus^ 
cade,  where  he  was  killed,  and  the  Jast  duties 
were  paid  to  him  by  the  Carthaginian  hero. 
Marcellus  was  called  the  Sword  of  Rome;  a  sur^ 
name  to  which  he  was  well  entitled  by  his  ser-. 
vices, 


two 


CHAPTER  VI. 

liND  OF  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAK. 

The  The  war  raged  with  equal  violence  in  Spam, 
►  sdpios  where  Publius  Scipio  and  his  brother  Cneius, 
w  Spun,  had  the  greatest  success,  and  retook  Saguntum, 
but,  dividing  their  forces,  they  were  overpower- 
ed by  superior  armies,  and  both  killed  in  the 
year  541.  Marcius,  a  young  knight,  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  their  avenger.  He  forced  the  ene- 
my's camp  in  the  night,  and  gained  many  other 
important  advantages.  Yet  the  loss  of  the  two 
generals  was  considered  as  irreparable,  when 


*  The  gods  of  the  Ttfentines  were  dre8se4  Ul^e  warriors,  as  was  th^ 
stom  at  Sparta. 


pustom  at  Sparta. 
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the  great  Publius  Scipio,  son  of  the  eldest  bro- 
ther, made  an  offer,  though  but  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  to  continue  the  war,  and,  being 
accepted,  was  appointed  proconsul. 

His  success  seemed  miraculous  ;  and  he  was.  Yew  of 
in  some  degree,  indebted  for  it,  to  the  art  of  "ybJi^ 
turning  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar  to  the  ^jl^^* 
public  advantage.  If  he  had  not  pretended  that 
Neptune  appeared  to  him,  and  advised  him  to 
besiege  Carthagena ;  and  if  he  had  not  fore- 
told the  ebbing  of  the  sea  as  a  prodigy,  which 
was  to  render  the  harbour  fordable,  the  very 
mentioning  such  an  attempt  would  have  made 
the  Romans  tremble.  Cartnagena  was  taken  by 
assault  in  one  day  ;  in  which  were  found  eigh- 
teen galleys,  a  nundred  and  thirty  merchant 
ships,  loaden  with  provisions,  the  magazines 
and  arsenals  filled  with  stores,  and  a  vast  trea- 
sure. This  was  a  deadly  blow  to  the  power  of 
Carthage. 

The  proconsul,  by  a  striking  example  of  vir-  He  mbduo 
tue,    greatly  added  to  his  military   glory.     A     ^"^ 
young  female  captive  was  brought  to  him  of 
exquisite  beauty,  with  whom  he  was  immediate- 
ly  charmed ;  but  having  questioned  her,  and 
hnding  she  was  betrothed  to  a  prince  of  the 
country,  instantly  restored  her  to  ner  promised 
husband,  who  extolled  him  as  a  deity,  and  pro- 
cured him  several  allies.    In  a  short  time  aiter, 
the  Romans  took  Spain  from  the  Carthaginians. 
The  activity,  valour,  prudence,  and  reputation 
of  the  young  general,  seconded  by  his  friend 
Lelius,  made  him  equally  dreaded  and  respect- 
ed.   From  that  time,  Massinissa  king  of  Numi- 
dia,  resolved  to  join  him,  and  forsake  the  Car- 
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thagmians,  and  became  a  steady  and  zealous 

friend  of  Rome. 

y«©f       All  Spain  being  reduced,  the  senate  sent  suc- 

^ni^died,  cessors  to  relieve  Scipio,  who  laid  down  his  com- 

.mand  without  murmuring.     On  his  return  to 


Rome,  the  centuries  unanimously  decreed  him 
the  consulship,  before  he  had  attained  the  age 
which  the  law  required.  Even  the  spirit  of  the 
law  might  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  such 
uncommon  merit. 
-^*jj^  Asdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  had  pass- 
luiy.  "*  ed  the  Alps,  in  546y  with  a  very  great  army,  and 
was  completely  defeated  by  the  consuls.  The 
Carthaginians  lost  their  general  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men  in  this  action,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  fears  of  the  Roman  repubUc.  The  number 
of  the  Roman  citizens  having  been  diminished 
about  one-half  since  the  first  campaign  by  Han- 
nibal, it  would  have  been  ahnost  impossible  to 
Hefend  themselves  if  the  two  brothers  had  join- 
-  ed.  The  greater  the  dangers  they  surmounted, 

■  the  more  their  courage  and  confidence  acquir- 

ed  strength.  ^  ^ 

scipioMit  Nd  man  but  Scipio  would  have  thought  of 
^^  earning  the  war  into  Africa;  however,  he  pro- 
posea  it,  and  his  success  in  Spain  preser\^ed  nim 
from  being  suspected  of  rashness.  This  project 
was  warmly  opposed  by  old  Fabius,  either  from 
a  secret  jealousy  against  a  young  man  who  was 
likely  to  eclipse  him,  or  rather  from  an  excess 
of  caution  which  is  natural  to  age ;  for  we  ought 
to  put  the  most  favourable  construction  pos- 
sible upon  the  intentions  of  great  men.  He  al- 
leged, that  it  was  not  improbable  that  b^  this 
means  Italy  might  be  lost,  as  it  was  continual- 
ly threatened  by  Hannibal.    The  senate  being 
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ifiore  affected  with  the  reasons  given  by  the 
consul,  appointed  Scipio  to  command  in  Sicily, 
with  the  liberty  of  passing  over  to  Africa,  if  he 
saw  a  prospect  of  advantage  to  the  republic. 
The  year  was  consmned  in  making  preparations ; 
and  though'Scipio  was  falsely  accused  by  some 
envious  people  of  having  wasted  his  tune  in 
pursuit  of  pleasures,  yet  he  was  ordered  to  ex» 
ecute  his  scheme  in  quality  of  proconsul. 

He  had  scarcely  arrived  upon  the  continent,    Yew  ©r 
and  gained  a  single  advantage  over  the  Cartha-  mSSi^ 

Sinians,  when  Massinissa  declared  in  fai^ouir-6f  §"£«. 
Lome.     Syphax,  another  Numidian  king,  andit^.  ^ 
rivdl  of  Massinissa,  declared  i^in8th6r,»oiifi^^ 
formerly  attached  to  Scipio,  wno  ^kieated  him 
and  Asarubal  the  Carthaginian  general  in  se- 
veral bloody  engagements.  Massinissa  reduced 
Numidia,  and  married  the  famous  Sophonisba, 
who  had  been  formerly  promised  to  him,  but 
had  been  married  to  Syphax.    The  fate  of  this 
princess   is   very   extraordinary.     She   passed 
from  slavery  to  a  throne. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Carthaginians,  in  con-  HMmihai 
stemation,  recalled  Hannibal,  who  had  sustain-  "^^^ 
ed  heavy  losses  in  Italy.  He  quitted  this  charm-  «^ 
ing  covmtry  with  the  regret  of  a  conqueror 
from  whom  his  prey  was  snatched.  But  his  de- 

Sarture  was  attended  with  universal  joy  at 
tome,  except  from  Fabius,  who  could  not  par- 
take of  the  general  satisfaction.  His  mind  nad 
probably  been  weakened,  or  his  temper  soured 
by  old  age,  for  he  was  excessively  prejudiced 
against  the  great  Scipio.  If  it  could  proceed 
from  jealousy,  of  which  he  has  been  accused,- 
what  degree  of  virtue  is  so  immaculate  as  not 
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to  have  reason  to-  dread  bein^   degraded  by- 
vice  ?  Fabius  did  not  outliv*  this  war. 
imemew       The  Carthaguiians  having  basely  broken  % 
8^Ji^  truce,  Scipio  carried  fire  and  sword  to  the  very 
^»«**^  gates  of  -Carthage,  upon  which  Hannibal  was 
ordered  to  attacK  him.     He  first  sent  spies  to 
reconnoitre   the  position  of  the  enemy ;   but 
,    they  were  seized,  and  carried  before  the  Ro- 
man general,  who,  after  having  made  them  ex- 
amine every  thing,  permitted  them  to  depart, 
and  even  gave  them  some  money.     Hamiiba)^ 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  hehavioiir  of 
Scipio,  was  desirous  of  peace,  and  lecmested  an 
interview.     He  represented  to  him  tne  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  and  endeavoured  to  inspire 
him  with  a  desire  of  restoring  peace  ;  offering 
to  resign  Spain  and  all  the  islands  situated  up- 
on the  coast  of  Italy.     Scipio  answered  Hanni- 
bal as  Alexander  answered  Darius  ;  and  they 
parted  to  prepare  for  an  engagement. 
Yew  of        The  fate  of  the  two  nations  was  to  be  decid- 
^flStic?/'  ed  by  the  famous  battle  of  Zama.  The  Cartha- 
Zoma.    ginian  auxiliaries  were  very  ^foon  put  to  flig'ht, 
and  a  multitude  o§  wounded  and  frightened  ele- 
phants completed  their  defeat  j  but  Scipio  was 
in  despair  of  breaking  through  the  Carthagi- 
nian phalanx,  which  Haimibal  had  formed  of 
his  veteran  troops,  when  Lelius  and  Massinissa, 
who  had  returned  from  pursuing  the  fugitives, 
took  them  in  the  rear,  which  decided  the  vic- 
tory.   The  enemy  lost  forty  thousand  men  kill- 
ed and  taken  prisoners,  and  the  Romans  only 
two  thousand.     It  was  with  difficulty  Hannibal 
could  save  himself. 
AdTOtage      Let  us  take  notice  here,  that  the  Roman  ca- 
wairy.    valiy  was  greatly  inferior  to  both  the  Numidian 
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and  Spanish,  and  it  was  to  that  inferiority  the 
.  -Carthaginians  chiefly  owed  their  success.  The 
desertion  of  a  troop  of  Numidian  horse,  after 
being  quartered  at  Capua,  and  the  aUiancewith 
Massinissa,  made  up  for  the  disadvantage  to 
which  the  Romans  were  in  this  respect  ex-, 
posed. 

The  consternation  which  the  Romans  expe-  Year  of 
rienced  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  seized  the  ^jiSit^** 
Carthaginians  after  the  battle  of  21ama.  Even  **^  p****- 
Hannibal  declared,  and  easily  persuaded  the 
people  to  believe,  that  peace  was  their  only  re- 
source. Scipio  was  anxious  to  have  it  conclud- 
ed, lest  the  new  consul  should  deprive  him  of 
the  honour  of  ending  the  war.  He  dictated  the 
following  terms  :  '  The  Carthaginians  to  pre- 
serve their  laws,  and  to  retain  all  the  posses- 
sions they  held  in  Africa  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  but  Rome  to  keep  Spain  and 
the  Mediterranean  islands :  That  they  shall  give 
up  all  prisoners  and  deserters,  with  all  their  ele- 
phants and  ships  of  war,  except  ten  galleys  of 
three  banks  ot  oars  :  They  shall  not  make  war  . 
either  in  Africa,  or  elsewhere  without  the  con^ 
sent  of  the  Rom^n  people  ;  They  shall  pay  ten 
thousand  talents  in  the  space  of  fifty  years ; 
They  shall  restore  to  Massinissa  whatever  they 
have  taken  from  him  or  his  ancestors  :  They 
shall  give  a  hundred  hostages,  such  as  shall  be 
approved  by  Scipio,  in  security  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  tnese  articles. 

Though  several  senators  were  for  continuing    Tre^y 
the  war,  either  from  views  of  ambition,  or  to  '»^»'»«*i> 
favour  the  new  consuls,  yet  the  treaty  was  rati- 
fied at  Rome.    One  of  the  senators  having  ask- 
ed the  chief  of  the  Carthaginian  embassy,  IVhat 
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god  Will  you  call  to  mtness  the  smcerity  of  your 
Toaths  ?  he  replied,  TJte  same  by  ukom  our  j)efju^ . 
ties  have  been  so  severely  pumshed.  A  most  hu- 
miliating answer,  which  a  Roman  would  not 
have  made.  The  difference  of  success  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  owing  to  the  difference  of  their 
national  character. 
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